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A D VER TISEMENT 

ATERIALS for the present work were place(] in the 
Editor's hands towards the close of 1884. The selection 
fl'om them was ruade, and tho papers returned to 
Cardinal Newman, in tho summer of 1887. Since the 
return of these papers, other and important collections 
of letters bave been placed at the Editor's disposal, and 
much bas been added--indeed, such a work can never 
be said to be finished, till every page bas passed through 
the printer's hands. 

In obedience to tho original intention and lately 
expressed wish of tho Cardinal, no rime is lost in 
placing the volumes before the public. 

One passage in the Introduction makes it necessary fo 
exp]ain that it was in print before the deeply regretted 
death of Dr. Liddon. 

0RIEL LODGE, DERBY-" 
J70V. 1890. 
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INTI{ODUCTION 

0 It bas ever been a hobby of mine, though perhaps itis a truism, 
hot a hobby, that the true life of a man is in his letters .... Not only 
for the interest of a biography, but for arriving at the inside of things, 
the publication of letters is the true method. Biographers varnish, 
they assign motives, they conjecture feelings, they interpret Lord 
Burleigh's nods ; but contemporary letters are facts.'--r. Vemman to 
his Sister, Mrs. John Mozley, May 18, 1863. 

THES. words, addressed to his sister by Cardinal lewman-- 
to anticipate the title with which the reader is familiar--may 
explain the purpose of the present work, which is, through 
the medium of his letters, to place John Henry lewnmn 
before the reader as he ,vas to his family, to his friends, to 
his correspondents ; as he was in early youth and in manhood ; 
in public and in private; and in his action in, and for, the 
English Church, while he remained in her communion. With 
his secession the Editor's task--as being a member of that 
communion--is ended. Under the total change of circum- 
stances the work, if pursued, must be carried on by another 
hand. Yet becaus'e only half a lire furnishes the material 
and marrer of these volumes, the reader need not imagine that 
the letters of a later date may or must contain intimations 
of a changed character. Perhaps no man, passing through a 
course of change, ever remained more substantially the saine 
through the lapse of years and revolution of circumstances 
and opinions. 
I-tis high estimate of letters as records and custodians of 
the truth of things ruade him from early youth a preserver 
of letters ; though his esteem for his correspondent might be 
the more prominent motive. In early days a postscript often 
speaks of arranging letters as one of the tasks of the closing 
¥OL. I. B 



2 ]OH,V t]'ENRY IVEWM.42V 
year. The task, as he would perform it, wou|d help to fill in 
the details of that map of the pe,st whieh in its outline was 
so vividly marked in his memory.  The habits of his life, 
as being eongenial to his nature, were ear|y formed ; ust a. 
the turn of thought, the tastes, the more powerful bent. of his 
mind, nmy ]l be traeed to an ear]y dawn. 
lew persons preserve their letters ; it is, indeed,  rare 
habit ; but there was in lewman's letters to his friends, as in 
his eharaeter, a weight and distinetiveness, whether of subjeet 
or mode of treatment, which seeured them an exemption from 
the eommon rate after perusl ; and, once es«,ping this, their 
value inereased with years, and, in faet, as time went on, 
they were felt tobe history. 
Thus, in the hurry of eolleeting material for his ' Apologi& 
pro Vita sua,' Dr. lewman eould rely on his friends having 
preserved his letters with method ; so that, on a hasty appeal, 
he eould be snpplied with the true record of his thought, 
n, ot.ives a,d actions, ai eritieal periods. Eventually, as is now 
seen, he commits to his letters, when he shall bave passed 
away, the task of placing b_imself, his course of thought and 
action, in their true ]ight--as he believed it--before tho 
world. But the facts and early circumstances of a life cannoç 
be given through this medium. To supply a true record of 
these the Cardinal committed to those entrusted with his 
papers what he calls a Memoir, written in the third person, 
hot to conceal the hand that penned it, but better to show 
the simplicity of style in which he desired that all told about 
himself should be composed. One motive impelling him to 
this efl%rt would cert«finly be, to tell in his own words, without 
the possibility of error, his earliest history, and what he felt 
towards his erliest benefactors : whether his parents, so dear 
to him, and for whom he felt such sensitive devotion ; or his 

 In a note fo the present writer, received shortly after the death of 
his sister, Mrs. Mozley, Cardinal Newman writes: ' I miss, and shall 
miss, in Jemima this--she alone, with me, haxt a memory of dates. I 
knew quite well, as anniversaries of all kinds came round, she was 
recollecting them as well as I..q. my getting into Oriel. b;ow I ara 
the only one in the world who know a hundred things most interesting 
to me. Yesterday was the anniersary of Mary's death--my mind 
,urned at once to Jemima, but she was away.' 
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schoolmaster, whose boast he was; or ' the excellent man,' 
whose deeper teaching influenced his lire; or the tutors at 
Trinity, who encouragcd hiln in his prosperous start and con- 
soled him in defeat--all, according fo their several claires, 
held a lasting, ever-present place in his affections. To all his 
heart had opened with a grateful effusion which no rime cooled, 
and which never lost ifs freshness. 
In the private paper which precedes the account of his 
early years, dated June 1, 1874, he writes : 
I ara forced to forebode that some one or other who knows 
little or nothing about me, whether well or ill disposed towards 
me, will have something to say about my history, if my friends 
are silent, and in consequence, that they who bave known me 
well and who have been in my intimate confidence, will find if 
their duty to meet by some sort of biographical notice vague 
and random ideas and accounts of me, derived from the ephe- 
meral literature and controversy of the last forty years. This 
necessity, I ara aware, has been in a mêasure obviated by 
myself in my 'Apologia pro Vita sua.' qevertheless, the 
anticipation of it has led me fo leave behind, in addition, for 
the inspection of my friends, portions of my private memoranda 
by way of assisting and supplementing their recollections of 
me, leaving to their affection for me and their discretion, to 
deal tenderly with what in the first instance is confidential 
and sacred. 

These words were writtcn during the lifetime of Father 
St. John, who died lIay 24, 1875, and may be said fo have 
been especially addressed to him ; but before this date Dr. 
ewman had corne to the conclusion that, fo use his own 
words, ' If a memoir was fo be published of me, a lroestant 
Editor must take the Protestant part.' 
Certainly when once the question was faced no other con- 
clusion could be arrived at. If would not bave been just, 
either to the names with which his own is associated or fo the 
English Church, for which the friends worked together, to 
leave the stirring period of their joint labours in other than 
Anglican hands. But the longer men live the more difficult it 
becomes fo assign such tasks to adequate hands. The honours 
of biography have fallen, as is fitting, fo the two leaders of ttm 



movement who died in tlm eomnmnion of h« Chureh of Eng. 
lnd ; h« lift of Kebl« being undrt,ken by n erly friend, 
disinguished boh by nm« nd offie« ; nd Dr. Pusey's being 
sill  in h« charge of on« whos« own work in nd for 
Chureh is reeognised as so impon h his rengh nd 
en«rgie en sere«ly b« spared even for h« sk of eom- 
nmmoring, as no other eould, he nme o whose memory ho 
shows sueh sineeriy o devoion. 
Dr. Pus«y eoninued  living influence in his Chureh o 
the ls. Bu mong h« band of erly workers or youhful 
symphisers in h« star of he movenmn, how few remain 
qulified  once in themselves nd by eireumstanees for tho 
task now proposed  From ' Vho would do i bes ]' ques- 
ion whieh, in Dr. Pusey's es, would find  ready answer in 
r. Liddoni elmnges to, ' Who mong he friends he paed 
fm me fory years go remains in  position o do i 
11 ' Eeh yer soin« fi or possible ehronieler psses way 
sonm memory whieh liv in h Oxford movemen, nd reeog- 
nised in is ehief mov«r, h« quiekener o  lift. 8orne who 
renmmber and shred h« enhusism of h« hour hv« umed 
awy o new ineress ; soin« hv« el«wçed dui«s whieh rendee 
sueh n sk ç once neiher fiing nor possible. 
I mus b« eonsidered h the tsk eould no ho serf- 
ehosen ; i mus be imposed, nd he nmerils for its exeeuçion 
pleed ç hnd. Th« yers pss ; old ag«vigorous, bu sill 
old geis reehed ; nd in old age (sueh s i ough  
earrying is youth wih i, nd living is whol« life in rero- 
spect, men are thrown peorce upon the ries of family, its 
friendships nd ssociations. In the instance now before 
reder--in Newman--such ries never lost their hold. To him» 
then, t seemed nturl to propose the sk of editing the 
letters of the first hlf of his life fo one who, as he knew, was 
allowed free acce to fmily recos and correspondence, from 
etrliest yers down to the rime when his last surng sister 
the gurdian of them--pssed away. His choice of an 
editor posoessing these advnges may have been strenhened 
by a volume recently published, ' The Letters of the Rev. J. B. 
'Iozley,' which nswered in its form nd plan  his idea of a 
biography. In cknowledging his copy he concludes : 
 WrIten in 1886. 
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lames would have reason te say with Queen Katharine, 
« After my death I wish no other herald but such an hones 
ehronicler as Griffith,' and that because you have let him speak 
for himself. 

The letter continues (lovember 20, 1884) : 
This leads me te speak of myself. 5Iany years ag¢,, aS 
two independent rimes, I came te the conclusion that if a 
nemoir was te be published of me, a Protestant Editor must 
take the Protestant part .... What I thought would be 
done, and what only, was a sketch of my lire up te 1833, 
vhich, with the 'Apologia' frein 1833, would finish my 
Protestant years. With this vicw, in 1874 I wrote a brief 
nemoir of my life up te 1833 .... I have a nulnber of 
letters of my own and of my Mother's and sisters', and while 
I know they afford illustration of my mewoir, yet in a matter 
se personal I canner go by my own judgment. Wl,at I ask 
of you is te read the memoir. 
Such a task--the task of placing one of the foremost men 
of his day before the world--when thus hinted at, was too 
strange and undreamt of te be understood. The 5lemoir was 
read and returned at once with the reader's comments. But 
when the proposed task was explained and thought over, if 
lest its more startling aspects. The work must depend abso- 
lutely on the letters and the hlemoir for its interest and 
value; and though the letters--whether 5Ir. Newman's own 
or his correspondents'--should extend beyond the date first 
assigned, and treat of matters of the deepest public interest, 
facts and dates for the 'running notices ' would be furnished 
by contemporary records; and there were Anglican friends 
of Cardinal Newmau who might be consulted on questions, 
whether of fac or opinion, whose testimony would carry 
weight with all readers if their names might with propriety 
be given here ; while the very requirement that the Editor 
must be a Protestant implied that no agreement with views 
as views was exacted on the one hand, or need be assumed on 
the other. One qualification essential te the task, without 
tacit belief in which the request could net have been ruade, 
the Editor may claire; and that is an absolute trust, under all 
changes of thought and circumstances, in the truth, sincerity, 



and disinterestedness of the one subject of the worl. And, 
recognising and bearing in mind these qualifies, the Anglican 
reader may surely acknowledge John Henry :Newman's work 
for the Church of England as having been blessed fo her, and 
believe that fo those zealous services she owes much of the 
strength of her present position, and ber greater fitness to 
meet the trials which may lie before her. 
In the question of selection of letters 5[r. :Newman happens 
fo bave given bAs own rule quite apart from the point as a 
personal one. Writing to a friend (1836)on the letters in 
lSurrell Froude's 'Remains,' he says, ' I ara conscious that 
even those who know me will say, Vhat could he mean by 
putting this in? XVhat is the use of that? What in the 
world if so and so ? How injudicious ! But, on the whole, 
:[ trust if will present, as far as if goes, the picture of a mind. 
_And that being gained as the scope» the details may be left fo 
take their chance.' 
By this rule, 'fo give the picture of a mind,' the Editor, 
vhile using the letters as records of a busy life, has desired to 
be guided ; and for this purpose itis necessary fo show the 
subject of if in every relation that furnishes examples--thus, 
in bas domestic and private character as a son, as a brother, 
as a pupil, as a friend, as a teacher, as a pastor ; in bAs inner 
religious lire, as far as can be done without outraging privacy ; 
in his energy and devotion fo his work, in his political capacity, 
in bAs temperament, bAs subtilty and candour, his sweetness 
and severity, bAs impetuosity and tenderness ; in all that con- 
stitutes his distinct and marked individuality. 
Xn the execution of such a task the Editor cannot be 
bound by any formal pre-arranged plan, nor go by any strict 
rules. Nor was any rule imposed. What may be assumed 
as Cardinal ewman's motive for giving his letters publicity» 
was fo give his share fo the private history of the movement., 
and fo show the line of his thought in if ; and, above all, fo 
show himself sincere and honest in the course of if. And 
thus fo defend himselfthat is, bAs name--from the charges 
that had been levelled in the heat of conflict or under strong 
personal feeling ; though, in truth, he has long outlived them. 
The reader will have gathered that the first suggestion, 
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l;hat of illustrating the hlemoir by family letters up te 1833, 
when the ' Apologia' continues the history, grew necessarily 
into a more comprehensive plan. Te carry if out the Editor 
bas been allowed te select material frein the body of correspon- 
dence between Mr. Newman and his intimate friends, and 
others whose letters illustrate the tirst stir and awakening of 
the movement. For this purpose, as interesting in themselves 
and as contributing te the history, whether of the leader or of 
the movement, many letters from eorrespondents are given ; 
seine most material, in fact as coming frein a joint leader of 
high naine mxd distinction, forming a very important con- 
tribution ; while others are given for the sake of seine nanm 
still dear te living memories and which they would net 
willingly let die. 
Mr. Newnmn's correspondenee with his intimates, whether 
selected by himself or gathered frein private sources, bears out 
what ho bas said of himself in the « Apologia' and of the title 
of leader as applied te him. 
For myself, I was net a person te take the lead of a party. 
I had lived for ten years among my personal friends : af no 
time have I acted on others without their acting upon me. I 
had lived with my private, nay, with seine of my public, pupils, 
and with the junior Fellows of my college, without ferre or 
distance, on a footing of equality. I hd a lounging, free-and- 
easy way of carrying things on.  

The correspendence which has been placed before the Editor, 
and new before the reader, is in marked confi-mation of this 
picture of past intimacies as they would appear te the writer 
in looking back. Nothing can be more free and confiding than 
the tone or more entirely opposed te donnishness. 
tut, busy as Mr. :Newman's lire was, and, as it xvere, public, 
his home and family letters are st least as essential te the 
proper fulfilment of the task--to give the picture of a mind. 
V'e de net know  Newman' as a letter-writer without being 
admitted te his home intimacies, his frank expressions of feel- 
iugs and emotions which belong only te tha inner circle. 
ks for style, it is always his own ; the subject dictates the 

 .dlwl,»gia , p. 8. 



ehoiee o words besç for he purpose. I may be observed 
flmç his leçers re insçiueç with çhe eonseiousness of ho 
person he ddresses. There is  disçineç çone to eeh of his 
fmilir correspondent. Ininme s his leçrs re, here is 
 sepre on of inimaey, s there would bo in eonversing 
wiçh friends. Where something unexpeed oeeurs, nd ho 
feels to hve miseleulaçed, i is  new exrienee. For x- 
mple, wriing on  ]1o Suly dy from his eollege rooms, ho 
sys ço he eorrespondenç lin is engged wifl, flaç o sueh an 
one ( muual fviend), 'good fellow s he is,' iç does noç do to 
wrie wiçh perfee unresrMn. « ow, don' you see thç for 
his goed nd eomforç on mus puç on one' eompany eo 
before him ; he cnnoç bear one's shi sleeves.' tIe had bn 
lnade conscious of a mistake in character or retaper ; but, as 
rule, every circumstance of person and surrounding is present 
with him--all the traits tlmç disçinguish one from anoçher. 
To all he is open, candid, confiding ; buç there is distinction 
in his confidences. Thus fo his hiother he writes whaç 
would noç occur ço him fo say fo anyone else : experiences» 
sensations, and odd encounters, dreams, fancies, passing 
speculations; while ço Hurrell Froude, on anoçher field 
altogether, there is the saine absolute tsç and unlockg 
of the heart. 
The entire çrust thaç he felt in his cormspondenç infused 
hto his style a çone of simplicity. A correspondent of his 
sister's, on returning aletter of ber brother's, written by him 
with a full heart on fl,e death of a friend, applies this word 
' simplicity' fo his drectness of tone. 
Iç is a relief fo see your brother so absoluçely himself in 
his power of writing. This s quite an example of his nature 
and his gift of whaç is ca}led simplicitythat power of saying 
exctly whaç he means, and going straight aç his subjecç, 
putting a state of tMngs directly before one, feelings as well as 
facts. I hope it all shows that he bas çhe natural relief that 
the expression of naturel feeling alwys brings. 
His letters on business, whether of a public nature or on 
his literry work, show another side of character in their 
aç thoroughness, in their keeping close fo their subject aud 
showing fixed prlnciples and aims, in çhe managemenç alike 
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of rime and of h{s personal gifts. The point of some ltters 
is rather to show the amount and variety of his labours, tha, 
the eflhct these labours had on the course of events or public 
opinion. One does not seem fo knov Mr. Tewman without 
the opportunity they furnish for realising the extent and 
variety of his occupations--his work of mind and pen. 
Hcre and there a lettcr s given that might be considered to 
have done its work when read by the person addressed ; but 
it has either seemed to help towards a picture or history of 
the rime m some way or on some slight point as characteristic 
of the wr:ter. Mr. Tewman's charcter cornes out by indirect 
touches. Not that he had the thoug, ht how he wou}d show 
to any reader beyond the person addressed ; but itis clear he 
felt pleusure in sying vhat he had to say, in his own way and 
with some touch which would bring reader and writer together, 
beyond the slight matter in question. 
Tow and then a note or seemingly insignifioEnt sentence 
is given as showing how constant his thoughts were, to per- 
sons and things far removed from the busy world, whether of 
thought or action, in which he lived and acted with such 
intense activity of mind and pen. The present, with ail ifs 
interests and responsibilit':es, did hot put out of sig,ht the 
absent and thc past, and the workers and interests of that 
past. 
If is not the Editor's part to make comments on views 
and principles found in the letters. They speak for them- 
selves, and are given fo the reader for his judgment. Of 
course the Anglican reader must keep his judgment in exer- 
cise. A looker-on sees things (and such a looker-on the 
reader may feel himself at certain periods) of which the actor 
is hot conscious. Mr. Tevman, on looking back on his past 
career, sometimes shows himself alive to this. ' He knew nm 
better than I knev myself.' 
Tow and then, where circumstances bave given the Editor 
especial opportunities, an opinion is expressed, but generally 
the reader is left to his unassisted judgment, having fully as 
much opportunity as the Editor fo arrive at a right conclu- 
sion. It is the Editor's part to put facts before the reader 
such may be called the historical letters contained in the 



eorresloondenee--but in no sense fo ssume the histor]el 
The task was finul]y, on Februry 19, 1885, committed to 
the Editor in these words :  I wish you to keep sadily in 
mind, and when you publish to make it known, thut I ara 
cognint of no part of your work.' A rule which has been 
uteadily adhered to. And agin on Match 13 of the same 
year Crdinal ewman quotes the Editor's own words  
accepting then : ' Your ovn letrs tobe brought into use 
wi¢h every document you send me, ail to bo as rue and 
simple as I can make if.' 



JOHN I:IENIY ]qEWMAN 
HIS CHILDH00D AND SCH00L LIFE 

IR. TEWMAN'S AutobiographicM Memoir, after  few brief 
statements, may be said to ben with his collegelire, probably 
because he bas touched upon his school lire in the 'Apologia 
pro Vita sua.' It may be well, then, for the Editor to devote 
some preliminary pages to his lire from infancy up to his 
entrance into Trinity, deriving information from records pre- 
served amongst his papers, and from the recollections of his 
family and early friends. ]3ut there are also passages in 
Mr. Newman's works which seem to take us back into the 
past, and to throw light on his earliest childhood, passages 
that could only be inspired by meraory ; important as giving 
an early picture of his mind, in harmony with its subsequent 
development. And as such a few extracts may be givea. 
Thus : 
At first children do not know that they are responsiblo 
beings, but by degrees they hot only feel that they are, but 
reflect on the great truth and on what it implies. Some 
persons recollect a rime as children when it fell on them fo 
reflect ,chat they were, whence they came, whither they 
tended, why they lived, what was required of them. Tho 
thought fell upon them long after they had heard and spoken 
of God ; but at length they began to realise what they had 
heard, and they began to muse about themselve  
Agairt : 
Such are the feelîngs with whlch men often look back on 
their childhood when any accident brings it vividly beforo 

 Jcroc]ial ,_%rmou, voL ri. p. 98. 



them. Some relic or token of that early lime ; some spot or 
some book, or a word, or a scent, or a sound, brings them back 
in lnemory fo the first years of their discipleship, and they 
then see, what they could hot know al the lime, that God's 
presence went up with them and gave them rest. h'ay, even 
now, perhaps, they are unable to discern fully what il was 
t.hat ruade that tilne so bright and glorious. They are full of 
tender, affectionate thoughts towards those first years, but 
they do hot know why. They think il is those very years 
which they yearn aller, whereas il is the presence of God, which 
they now see was then over them, which attracts them. 1 
Again : 
Ve may have a sense ot the presence o a Supreme Being 
v¢bieh never lins been dimmed by even a passing shadow : 
which bas inhabited us ever since we en recollect anything» 
nd which we eannot imagine our losing) 
Again : 
Il is my wish to take an ordinary child, but still one who 
is saïe from influences destructive of his religious instincts. 
Supposing he has offended his parents, he will ail alone and 
xvithout effort, as iï il were the most natural of acts, place 
himself in the presence of God and beg of Him ¢o set him 
right with them. Let us consider how much is cont«ined in 
this simple act. First, il involves the impression on his mind 
of an unseen Being with whom he is ill immediate relation, 
and that relation so familiar that he can address ttim when- 
ever he himself chooses ; next, of One whose goodwill towards 
him he is assured of, and can take for granted--nay, who 
loves him better, and is nearer fo him, than his parents 
urther, of One who can hear him, wherever he happens fo be, 
and who can read his thoughts, for his prayer need hot be 
vocal ; lastly, of One who can effect a critical change in the 
state of ïeeling of others towards him. That is, we shall hot 
be wrong in holding that this child bas in his mind the image 
of an invisible Being, who exercises a particular providence 
among us, who is present ever)'where, who is heart-reading, 
heart-changing, ever-accessible, open to impetration. 
a strong and intimate vision of Goal must he have already 
attained iï» as I have supposed, an ordinary trouble oï mind 
 Paroekial S«'»t,.ns, vol. iv. p. 262. 
 G'amt, ar fAssent, p. 178. 
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bas the spontaneous effect of leading him for consolation and 
aid to an Invisible :Personal :Power ! Such is the apprehension 
vhich evcn a child may have of his sovereign Lawgiver and 
Judge, which is possible in the case of children, because at 
least some children possess it, whether others possess it or 
no ; and which, when it is fouud in chihlren, is round to act 
promptly and keenly by reason of the paucity of their ideas. 
It is an image of the good God, gooE1 in Himself, good rela- 
tively towards the child with whatever incompleteness ; an 
image before it has been reflected on, and belote it is recognised 
by him as a notion. Though he cammt explain or define the 
word 'God' when told to use it, his acts show lhat to him it 
is far more than a word. He listens, indeed, with wondcr and 
interest to fables or tales ; he has a dira shadowy sense of 
what he hears about persons and matters oï this world ; but 
he has that within him which actually vibrates, responds, and 
gives a deep meaning to the lessons of his first teat.hers about 
the will and the providence of God.  
In the 'Apologia' we read : 
I was lwougllt up from a child fo t.ake great delight in 
reading the Bible ; but I had no formed religious convictions 
till I was ilfteen. Of course I had perfect knowledge of my 
Catechism. 
After I was grown up I put on paper my recollections of 
the thoughts and feelings on religious subjects which I had at 
the time that I was a child and a boy ; such as had remained 
in my mind with sufficient prominence to make me then 
consider them worth recording. Out of these, ri(ten in the 
Long Vacation of 1820, and transcribed with additions in 
1823, I select two. 
I used to wish the Arabian Tales were true. Mv inmgi- 
nation ran on unknown influences, on magical powers, and 
talismans. I thought life might be a dream, or I an angcl, 
and all this world a deception, my fellow-angels, by a playful 
device, concealing themselves from me» and deceiving me with 
the semblance of a material world. 

The other rem,rk is this : 
I was very superstitious, and for some rime previous to 
my conversion (when I was fifteen) used constantly to cross 
myself on going into the dark.  
 6"'ammar classent, p. 112.  A2ologia, p. 2. 
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These unspoken memorieshowever in place heremust 
give way fo such recollections of early boyhood as fell from 
hbn in conversation» or fo notices renmining amongst his 
e,xrly papers. One anecdote of a very early date, told to tlm 
present writer by Dr. 1Newman's sister in her last illness, has 
provoked a smile in those who knew him in later days. After 
an infantile sruggle for mastery between mother and son-- 
Che lovfig mother and lier strong-willed child--she reminded 
him, ' You see, John, you did hot get your own way.' ' lqo,' 
was his answer, ' but I tried very hard.' 
There is aletter from his Father, Nov. 1806, which shows 
ait early estimate. It begins: ' This is Che first letter your 
Father ever wrote to his son' ; and, after bidding him ' read 
if to hs Mother and Charles o show how well he could read 
writing,' goes on, ' but you will observe Chat you musc learn 
something new every day, or you will no longer be called a 
clever boy.' l 
Another clmracteristic shows itself in one of his earliest 
recollections of school life, ecalled to his memory as a friend 
led him to look back fo Chat time. After his Father's and 
Mother's iirst visit to him, Che chi]d of seven was found, after 
their departure, by Dr. 1Nicholas, crying by himself, who, to 
cheer him up, proposed tht he should go to Che big room 
where the boys were. To this he objected ; his tears had no 
doubt been observed and excited derision. ' O sir! they 
will say such things ! I can't help crying.' On his toaster 
making light of it : ' O sir ! but they will ; they will say all 
sorts of things,' and, taking his master's hand, ' Corne and 
see for yourself!' and led him into Che crowded room, 
where, of course, under Che circumstances, there was no 
teasing. 
On hearing Chat the letters which compose these volumes 

 Writing to a friend in after years, he says, ' I have been going 
about seeing once again, and taking leave for good of, the places I saw 
as a child. I htve been looking at Che windows of our house at. Ham, 
near Richmond, where I lty, aged rive, looking at the candles stuck in 
them in celebration of Che victory of Trafalgar. I bave never seen Che 
bouse since September 1807. I know more about it than any bouse I 
hve been in since, and could pass n examination in if. It bas ever 
been in my dreams.' 
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were tobe published, an early Oriel friend and pupil of Mv. 
1Yewrnan's s:id that he remernbered his once telling him of 
having in his childhood seen Cumberland, ' the perfect man of 
his day,' who impressed upon his chihlish memory the inter- 
view as one to be rernernbered. To get af the truth of this 
story the Editor applied to the Cardinal for his recollections. 
The following was his answer : 
Lord ]31achford is substanti«tlly right about Cumberland. 
I think he came to an evening prty af our house. My 
Father's partial love for me led to my reciing something or 
other in the presence «»f a literary man. I wish [ couhl think 
it was' Here Cumberl«ud lies,' from Goldsrnith's ' Retaliation,' 
which I knew really well as a boy. The interview ended by 
his putting his hand on my head and saying, ' Young gentle- 
man, when you are old you can say that you have had on your 
head the hand of Richard Cumberland.' 

A recollect;on of a similar class is mentioned by a friend, 
who writes : 
Ealing school at that date had a great naine. It was 
conducted on the Eton lines ; everybody sent his sons there ; 
they got on. Once a year the school had a great day--a 
speech day--and the Duke of Kent used fo corne fo it. One 
year lewman had fo make a speech before him. Unfortu- 
nately his voice had just begun to break, yet for ail that he 
went through his speech. He must have donc it very well so 
faras his voice would let him ; for, on Dr. iNïcholas apah,gsing 
to the Duke, ' His voice is breaking,' the Duke imtnedlately 
repli¢d, ' But the action was so gooà.' 
On recollection of his chihlhood is given in a letter to 
Itope-Scott, 187l, in thanking hiln for a copy of the abridged 
Life of Walter Scott. 
In one sense [he writes] I desêrve it ; I have ever had such 
a devotion, I may call it, to Walter Scott. As a boy, in the 
early summer mornings I read ' Waverley ' and ' Guy Manner- 
ing' in bed when they first came out, before if was time to get 
up ; and long before that--I think, vhen I was eight years 
old--I listened eagerly to the 'Lay of the Last Minstrel,' 
which my mother and aunt were reading aloud.  
 Me»wirs o.t" J. IL Hojoe-&,ott, vol. ii. p. 243. 



Ail through his school course  his letters ri-oto home show 
the high estimate his parents formed of him, and tht he 
inspired those about him with respect and confidence, l[is 
Mother writes» ' I feel grett comfort in the conviction that you 
will always act fo the best of your knowledge.' His stes 
were borne in mind. ' We wem aç the concert,' she writes, 
' and ftscinatcd with the Dutchman ' (the name he had gix en 
fo [lcethoven to tease his music-toaster, because of the ]u 
fo his naine), 'and thought of you and your musical pary 
fi'equently.' Music was a famiiy faste and pursuit; Mr. 
ewman, the father, encouragcd if in his children. In those 
early days they couhl get up performant.es among themselvcs, 
operatic or simply drmmtic. Thus in a book recalling 
memories he writes : 
]n the y¢ar 1812 I think I wrote a mock drama of some 
kiud ; also, whebher included in if or not I cannot recollect, a 
satire on the Prince Regent. And atone rime I wrote a 
dramatic piece in which Augustus cornes on. Again I wrote 
a burlesque opera in 115, composing tunes for the songs. 
Af the age of fourteen a sort of passion for writing seems 
to bave possessed him. 
Iu 1815 [ wrote two periodicals--that is, papers called 
the 'Spy' and 'Anti-Spy.' They were written against each 
other. The former ran fo thirty numbers from May 8 to 
October 27, the latter ran to twenty-seven numbers from 
August 8  October 31. There is hot a sentence in either 
worth preserving. ,_tHl, I ara rescuing from the flames the 
commencing liues of each and the last words of the latter. 
 At nine years old he kept a pocket-book Diary, which remains 
e.g. : 
1810, 2ag 4.Heard for he firs rime the cuckoo. 
Dreamed tha Mary w dead. 
çhen follow ' Lines on Nelson' ; moral axioms ; verss on he death 
of  beggar :' When the rude winer's bl blew keen.' But he i 
hot atisfied, and eoneludes : ' 1 hink I shall burn it.' 
 an old diary he records his eafly school course. 
1810, Mag 25.Got into Ovid and Gree 
1811, Febr«aT] ll.Began verses. 
1812, M«¢'el, 5.Got into Diatessarom 
May 25.Began Homer. 
1813, Mag 3.Herodotus. 
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' The Portfolio '--the naine being giveu hy G. Adams, the ehlest 
of the three sons of the Amerman Minister to the British 
Court--was written by the club of senior boys nicnamed the 
Spy Club. The American Miuister himself contributed t: it. 
It began November 6, 1815, ran tlm,ugh twenty numbers ; 
ended 5I«ty 16, 1816. There is n«»thiug in if worth presering. 
I have kept, however, M,'. Adams' lim.s on ' The Grasshopp(.r 
and the Aut.' « The Beholder' was ail my own writing ; if rau 
through forty numbers and 160 octavo pages closely writteu.' 
The tirst number is dated February 22, 1816, but I rathcr 
thiuk some of the Inter numbers were  r:tten in lglT after 
I had left school. It is far superi«,," in composition fo my 
others ; but nothing worth keeping but some verscs in No. 23 
and No. 24, to the doctrine of which I hold fast now. 

The copybook which contains the Beads and Cross spoken 
of in the « Apologia ' has a coloured sketch, a half-involuntary 
caricature, probably by one of temselves, of a party of boys of 
fifteen or sixteen sitting round a toEhle, addressed by a member 
standing on his chair, whose marked features make it clear who 
was the leuding spirit of the company. Is this the Spy Club ? 
Certain rough notes, written hot very long after, tout-h 
upon what proved fo be the beginning of a great fami[y trial 
--the stoppage of the bank in which Mr. Newman's father 
was partner--and eonnect the cloe of his school-&ys with 
what he always considered the event of his life--his conversion. 
On my conversion how the wisdom and goodness of God 
is discerned ! I was going from school hall a year sooner tha,, 
I did. My staying arose from the gth of March. Thereby I 
was left af school by myself, my friends gone away. 

To exp]ain this sentence a few words from a, private paper 
may be given. Vrit.ing March 17 1874, Dr. Newman says : 

I fell in with the following important let.ter a day or two 
a.go while looking through and destroying papers counected 
with our 'School Port.folio.' It was written h propos of some 
contribution my Father ruade toit ; but it accidentally contains 

* These MS. books contain essays with comments: ' This is'a school 
theme in the style of Addison.' Again: one f the papers in The 
.Belwlder bas a saying of Addison's on the love of faine. 
VOL. I. o 
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a notice of a fact which I know very well myself because I 
and we all, nmde much of it at the time, but of which I had 
as fr ms I know» no record. I h«tve kcpt thc autograph. 

[R. EWMAN TO JOHN ]-[ENRY NEW.IAN. 
Your Mothcr will add sonwthing te this, which is prinei- 
p,lly te say thtt out ll«nking lb»use bas to-day paid every ono 
in full. Tell this te Dr. ïcholas. 
[The question arises why it should have stopped I)a)'ment 
t ail if it couid p,y in full af the eml of a month ? I recollect 
t tire rime hearing that it arose frein the obstinacy of one 
imlividual.J. 1[. N.] 
Net te touch ag«tin on this subject, a letter may be giron 
here, written by Mr. J. V. Bowden, a year or two later, in 
answcr te a communication front his friend. 

hla. J. W. IOWDEN çO JOIIN ][E.'RY 

Fulham.. January 14, 1819. 
 . . SVith regard to your Father's aflifirs I ara mueh obliged 
to you for your eommunieation, and will eonfess that I was 
aequainted with some of its leading features. I had heard of 
your Fat,her'sfailere [It was hot a failure ; the house stopped 
payment,, but, paid in fuil ; there was no bankruptey.--J.H.N.], 
and I solemnly assure cou that I had also heard of the highly 
honourable w«y in wlîieh ail was settled. Mv information 
eume prineipily from Mrs. Owen, to whom I once, before you 
eame, mentioued your naine as a person she might reeolleet ; 
and, as «,n u subjeet like this I may spe«tk without suspieion 
of fluttcry, I musç s«y she lttvishe, l the higlmst possible en- 
eomiums on the manner in hich the alikirs of the house were 
arranged. 

On the faet and the effeets of his conversion Curdinal 
Tewman's language remains the sume throughout his lire, 
frein the words just recorded'On my conversion how the 
wisdom and goodness of God is discerned ! '--written probably 
in 1816 ; frein those words in the 'Apologiu' penned in 1864-- 
'Of the inward conversion of which I speak I an still more 
certain than that I have hands and feet '--down te 1885, when 
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Cardinal 1Vewnlan writes, in answer fo the Editor, who had 
spoken of possible early letters: 
_February 28, 1885. 
Of course I cannot nlyself be the judge of myself ; but, 
speaking with this reserve, I should say that itis difficult to 
realise or inlagine the identity of the boy before and after 
August 1816 . . . I can look back af the ed of seventy years 
as if on another person. 

Recalling his state of mind at the age of fourteen, he wroto 
in a nlanuscript book of early date : 
I recollect, in 1815 I believe, thinking that I should like 
to be virtuous, but not religious. There was something in the 
latter idea I did hot like. Nor did I see the meaning of loving 
God. I recollect contending against Mr. Mayer in favour of 
Pope's ' Essay on Man.' What, I contended, can be more free 
fron1 objection than it ? Does it not expressly inculcate ' Virtue 
alone is happiness below'? 

The conversion that succeeded this posture of nlind pro- 
duced in him as a necessary consequence a desire for some 
additional strictness of life in evidence of its reality. Some 
reflections, written probably in 1816, renlain on the subject of 
recreations, in which he looked forward to the probability of 
a diffirence between hinlself and his parents, which show a 
freedom from the wilfulness of enthusiasm. 

.4_lthough itis far froln pleasant to give my reasons, inas- 
much as I shall appear to set nlyself up, and tobe censurig 
recreations and those who indulge in then1, yet when I 
urged to give then1, I hope I shall never be ashamed of them 
presenting nly scruples with humility and a due obedience o 
nly parents ; open to conviction, and ready to obey in a nlatter 
so dubious as this is, and to act against nly judgnlent if they 
conlnland, thus satisfying at once my own conscience and 
then1 .... [but contiuuing the argunlent] I have too nluch 
sense of nly own weakness to ansver for myself. The begin- 
nings of sin are snlall, and is it not better, say, fo be too 
c:mtious than too neg'igentl Besides, I know myself in sonle 
things better than you do ; I have hidden faults, and if you 
knew then1, so serious a protest would hot appear to you 
trange .... I think those things of importance to nlyse]f 
c2 
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but I hope I ara not so enthusiasie as to treat if as a eoneern 
of high religious impooEance. You may hioE this eonrediets 
wha I said juaç now eboug he beginning of sin ; if so, I am 
sorry I eannot express myself igh greater exctness nd 
propriegy. 
Afer mriclation, bu belote residenee, he wroe 
fo.lowing leter o his 
illustretes ha passage in the ' Apologie' where, in speaking 
f his conversion, he says, 'I fell under ghe influence 
definie ereed» end reeeived into 
dogma] 
JOIN IIENRY 
Ja,ary, 1817. 
. . . I have hot yeç finished reading Bishop Beveridge, but 
it seems to me, as far as I bave read it an excellent work ; and 
indeed I know if mu»t be so, else you would hot bave given it 
nie. 
There is one passage in the first chapter of the second part 
that I do hot quite comprehend : if is on the Sacrament of 
Baptism. I had, beforc I read it, debated with myself how it 
could be that bapted infants dying in their infancy could be 
saved unless the spirit of God was given them : which seems 
fo c«,ntradict the opinion that baptism is not accompanied by 
the IIoly Spirit. Dr. Beveridge's opinion seems tobe that the 
seeds of grace are sown 
spring up. That baptism is the mean whereby we receive the 
Holy Spirit, although not the only mean ; that infants when 
baptized receive the inward and spiritual grace, without the 
requisite repentance and faith: if this be his opinion, the 
sermon Mr. Milman preached on grace last year was exactly 
consonant with his sentimençs .... 

The texts of some dozen of serinons, so to cM1 them, 
composed in 1817, which are all that remain of them, show 
his mind occupied on questions which were henceforth the 
subject of thought and speculation.  Looking over these 
 l. He that eateth and drinketb unworthily. 2 Great things 
doeth He which we cannot comprehend. 3. These shall go into ever- 
lasting punishment. 4. Man is like to vanity, his da.ys are as a shadow. 
5. Let no one despise thy youth. 6 Let hot sin therefore reign in your 
mortal bodies. 7. Thou when thou fastest. 
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youthful efforts, Dr. ]ewman wrote : 'I was very fond of 
Beveridge's "Private Thoughts" at this rime, and the above 
quasi serinons are, I think, in his style.' Itis, perhaps, a 
greater proof of a youth of sixteen or seventeen being very 
gravely in earnest that he was 'very fond' o," Beveridge's 
' 1)rivate Thoughts' than that he could write sermons on his 
own account. 
During his solitary first term at Trinity he was still medi- 
tating on mysteries. ]-Ie hears a sermon (June 29, 1817) 
preuched at St. hlary's by the Rev. V. Crowe. The line of 
the sermon led him fo the question of predestination and 
eflïcacious grace, and to argue it out at full length. 
From this date it may almost be said that the subjects 
which then ti]led his thoughts were the subjects that occupied 
his lire. Theology proper at once filled his mind and never 
relaxed its hold ; and also those cognate subjects, searching 
the heart and appealing fo the conscience, which bave been 
treated by him with such telling effect on his genemtion, are 
seen to be there in embryo. Thus in a MS. book of this date 
is this sentence: 
The reality of conversion, as cutting af the root of doubt, 
providing a chain between God and the Soul, tha is with 
every link complete ; I know X ara right. How do you know 
if? I know I know.  
There are many boyish anticipations or buddings of his 
after thoughts noted down at about this date. On reading 
these in later lire, I)r. lffewman is severe on his early 
style : 
The unpleasant style in which if is written arises from lny 
habit, from a boy, to compose. X seldom wrote without an eye 
to style, and since my faste was bad my style was bad. I 
wrote in style as another might write in verse, or sing instead 
of speaking, or dance instead of walking. Also my evangelical 
tone contributed fo its bad taste. 
lIay i$ hot be so, id that so young a mind was weighted 
with though$ beyond ifs power of easy expression ? I)eeply 

' See Gq'amma" af Asset, p. 197. 
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impressed wih he solenm t, ruh and vial importance o ho 
ubjees which oceupied i, he mind could hardly avoid somo 
formliy of style. To be esy would seeln to itself o ho 
familier. This question may be pu o oher e,rly p,ssagea 
where the style is in eonras wih tha known o he reader. 
The poinç is now reched for engring on he firç chapter 
of the Memoir. 
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CItAPTER I 

JOHN I=[E'IY EWMAN WaS born in Old Broad Street in tho 
City of London on February 21, 1S01, and was baptized in the 
church of St. Benet Fink on April 9 of the same year. His 
Father was a London banker, whose family came h'om Cam- 
bridgeshire. His hIother was of a French Protestant ftmily, 
who left France for this country on the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. He was the eldest of six children, three boys and 
three girls. 
On May 1, 1808, when he was seven years old, he was sent 
te a school of 200 boys, increasing te 300, at Eding, near 
London, under the cure of the Rev. George bTicholoEs, D.C.L., 
of Wadham College, Oxford. As a child he was of a studious 
turn and of u quick upprehension, and Dr. Nicholus, te whom 
he became greatly attached, was accustomed te suy that no 
boy had run through the school, frein the bottera te the top, 
as rapidly as John Newman. Though in no respect a pre- 
cocious boy, he attempted original compositions in prose and 
verse frein the uge of eleven, and in prose showed a great 
sensibility, and took much pahs in matter of style. Ho 
devoted te such literary exercises, and te such books as came 
in his way, a good portion of his playtime; and his school- 
fel]ows have left on record that they never, or scarcely ever 
saw him taking part in any gaine. 
At Ealing he remained eight years and a half, his own 
entreaties aiding his Mother and his schoolmaster in hinder- 
ing his removal te Winchester College. In the last half-year 
of his school lire, frein August te December 1816--accidentally 
out-staying his immediate school friends--he fell under the 
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influence of an exeellenç man, the lev. Valter ]Iayer, of 
Pembroke Çollege, Oxford, one of the Cl.ssieal masters, from 
whom he reeeived deep religious impressions, af the rime 
Calvinistie in eharaeer, whieh were fo him the beginning of 
a new lire. lq'rom sehool he went straight o Oxford, being 
ent.ered nç Triniy College on leeember 14, 1816, when he 
ws as ye wo months shor of sixteen. 
l[e (Newmn) used fo rel«te in illustration of the seeming 
eeid«nts on whieh our course of lire and persona! history tuvn, 
lh«t,, even vhen the posehaise was ,t the door, his Father was 
in doubt wheher fo direct the postboy fo m.ke for H«»unslow, 
or for the firs age on th road o Cambridge. He seems 
o have been deeid«d in fvour of Oxflwd by the lev. John 
Mullins, eurne o[ St,. dames's, Pieeadi!ly,  man of abi]ity and 
le;rning, who had for ome yeavs laken an int,erest in the 
boy' edueation. When t,hey got o Oxford Mr. Mullins 
firsç hoped o find  vaeaney for him in his own eollege-- 
Exe«w. 13u, fai!ing this, he tok the adviee o[ his Exet,er 
friends o introduee him to Dr. Lee, lresidenç of Trinity, and 
a tha rime Viee-Chaneellor, by vehom ewman was matrieu- 
lated as  eommoner of t!m soeiey. On his reurn to Ealing 
fo inform his sehoolmaster of the issue of his expedition, his 
imid mention of a eollege of whieh he himself had never 
heard belote was met by Dr. l\ïeholas' reassuring reply : 
'Triniy  a mos gent, lemnlike eollegeI ara mueh pleased 
o hear i.' 
ewman veas ealled ino residenee the following June, in 
his fourth terre, and, for want of the vaeaney of a room, not 
ill t, he terre was far dvaneed, the Commemorafion close 
hand, he eollege leures over, and the young men on 
point of leaving for the Long Vaeat, ion. 
lIowever, if was his good forune in he few days whieh 
remained before he was left t himself, ço make t, he aequaint- 
anee of Mr. John Villiam Bowden, a freshmn also, afterward. 
one of lIis Majesy's Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes. 
The aequaintnee ripened ino a friendship so intimaoe, 
though Mr. Bowden was just by t,bree yers he elder of 
two (t, he birthday of boh being Februry 21), tha the wo 
youths lived simply wih and for eaeh other all hrough their 
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undergdute rime, up o 
chool for Lheh" B.&. examintion, bein reeognied in eoilege 
s insepbleking heir meMs ç«get ber, re«tding, wMking, 
holding Logeflerny, viiLing eeh oher's 
veLion ; and, though o 
continue when at length they cesed tobe in a st.te of 
pupilage, and had tken their severM paths in life, yet 
mutuM atttchment thus formed at the University ws main- 
tained between them uninpaired till Mr. Bowden's prt.m«ture 
death in 184 , receiving an udditioual tic as time went on by 
their cordial agreement in ecclesiastical vicws aud ac«vlomical 
p,,litics, and by the int.erest with which both enered into tho 
Oxfrd movement of 1833. Mr. Bowdcn was one of the firsg 
writers ix the  Tracts for the Times,' and it was at Mr. 
Newnmn's suggestion that he wro his history of 
Grego T VIL, the valuable work of his leisure hom and 
yearly vacation, when a Commissioner at the Stamps and 
Taxes. It may be added that Mr. Newman's 5rst literary 
attempts in print were ruade in partnership with Mr. Bowden, 
when they we both of them undcrgraduates. 
In May 1818 Mr. Newman gained one of the Trinity 
sch,larships then laly thrown open to University coin- 
petition ; and he it may le well to tntce, from his own letters 
at the time, the steps by which he had aiready risen in the 
good opinion of his college, during the year since he was 
called up, an unknown youth of sixteen, for his solitary si- 
dcnce of three weeks. It i hoped thtt the de,ils of his 
progress, though seemingly trifling, will hot be uninteresting. 
Aletter of his remains which he wrote to his Father 
immediately upon his being lcft to himself on that occasion 
like a boy his first thought is about his outward appear«mce 
June 11, 1817. 
The minute I had pard from you I went straight to 
the tailor's, who assured me that, if he ruade me twenty 
gowns, they would fit me no better. If he took it shorterhe 
would if I pleasedut I might grow, &c. &c. I then went 
lwme ([) and had hardly seated ryself, when I heard a knock 
at the door, and opening it, one of the Ccmmoners entered 
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whom Mr Short I had sent fo me, hving before corne ldmself 
with t]lis said Commoner, when [ was out. ]Ie eune to 
explin o nie some of the eustoms of tire col]ege, nd aceom- 
pny nm into tire ]I]l L dinner. I ]mve lerned from 
sollleLhilig ] ln mueh rioieed a. 'Mr. Ingram,' sMd he, 
'ws very much ]iked ; he ws very good-ntured ; he was 
presented with  piece of p}aLe the other day by the members 
of tho ct,]lege. Mr. ho on file contt'ry is no liked ; he is 
sLricL ; ail wish Mr. ]ngram vere tutor still.' Ehus I think 
I h«e gdned by the exchange, nd tht is a lueky thing. 
oltte gint fter, on m remarking thL Mr. hor must be 
 ory clever, having been second toaster at Rugby, he replied, 
' l)o you t hink so ?' Another proof that he is a strict tutor. 
Af dinner ] was much etortainl with the novelty of 
the thing. Fish, flesh and fowl, beautiful salmon, haunches 
of mutton, laml), &c., fine strong beer; served up in old 
pewtcr plates and misshapcu earthenware jugs. Tell mamma 
therc were goosebcm'y, raspl,(.rry, and apricot pics. And in 
ail this the joint (litl hot go round, but there was such a pro- 
fusion that scarcely two are of the saine. 'either do they sit 
according to their tank, but as they happen fo corne in. 
I learned from the saine source whence I learned con- 
cerning Mr. Short, that there are a great many juniom to me. 
I hear also that there are no more lectures this terre, this 
being the week for examinations, and next week most of them 
go. I s]mll try to get ail the information I uni able respecting 
what books I ought fo s(udy, and hope, if my eyes are gol- 
natured fo me, fo f«g.  
Tcll H«trl'iett [his sister] I have seen the fa cook. The 
wine bas corne; : per cent. is taken off for ready money. 
Two things I cannot get, milk and i,eor ; so I m obliged to 
put up with cre«uu for the one and ale for the othcr. 

]Ie writes again to his Fathcr on the 16th : 

June I6, I817. 
I was very uncomfortable (he first day or two because my 
eyes were hot well, so that I could hot see fo read, and when- 
evcr my eyes are bad I ara low-spirited. Besides, I did hot 
know anyone, and, aftcr having been used fo a number about 
J The Rev. Thomas Short, for so many years the respecter] and 
lopular tarot of the college. 
2 ]Je suffered from weakness of the eyes ai. this timo. 
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me, I felt very solitary. But now my eyes are better, and 
I «an re«d without hurting them, and I hve begun to fag 
pretty well. 
I ana not noticed at ail except by beiug silently st:tred tt. 
I am glad, net because I wish te be «part fr,»m th,'m and ill- 
mttured, but because I really de uot think [ should gain the 
least advantage frein their company. For H. thc othcr (lay 
;tsked me te take a glassof wine with two or three others, and 
they drank and drank all the rime I was (hcre. I ,vas very 
gl,td that prayers came half an heur after I came te t]wm, 
for I ara sure I was net entertained with eithcr thci," drinking 
or their conversation. 

tte (:Newnmn) was very impatient to l,e directed in his reml- 
ing, and as he understood he could hot leave college with,)ut 
permission from the President, he resolved, in his simplicity, 
to 'take that opportunity,' as he says, 'of asking him what 
books he ought to read' in the vacation. On June 27, three 
days before his departure, he tells his Father the result of his 
experiment : 
I went to-day to the President, and was shown into a 
parlour, the servant saying he would be ready to see me in a 
minute. I waited an hour and a hall, and then rang the 
bell; when it proved to be a mistake, and he was hot at 
honae. I shall go again to-morrow morning. 
He did go again, and was told by the President, who was 
a courteous gentlemanlike man, and afterwards very kind to 
him, that he left ail such questions as Mr. Newman asked to 
be answered by the tutors. 
In consequence, up to Sunday the 29th, the day before his 
departure, he had hot gained any information on the p»int 
which lay so near his heart ; but he persevered, and fortune 
favoured him. As in the evening of that day he was return- 
ing home frona a walk along the Parks, he saw one of the 
tutors in topboots on horseback on his way into the country. 
Thinking it his last chance, he dashtl into the road, and, 
abruptly accosting him, asked him what books he should read 
during the vacation. The person addressed answered him 
very kindly ; explained that he was leaving Ox¢ord for th 
vacatin, and referred him to one of his colleagues still ia 
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«,llege, who would give hhn the information he desred. On 
his returu home he availed himself of his refcrence, and 
obt«tined a satisfactory ansvcr t,o ail his ditficulties. 
Such was his introduction fo University life; hot of a 
ch«u-acter to make him af home with if ; but tho prospect of 
things improved imnmdiately on his return after the Long 
Vacation. ]le writcs to his 5lother thus, on October 28: 
t lr. Short, bas hOt examined me ; but, he bas al)pointed me 
some lectures.' Aft.er naming them, he adds, 'This is litt,le 
en,,ugh, but of course thcy begin with little to see what I 
C&ll do.' 

On :November 13 : 

I ]urve ],('rot fitg.ing very hard, but hOt w;thout hencfit, 
and, I umy add, hot without recoml,ense. The first day I 
attend«d my t.utor [Mr. Short] f-r mathcmatics. I found I 
was in thc second division of what ai school is called a class. 
] own I was rather astouished at hearing t.hea begin the 
Ass's Bridge, nor vas my anurzcment in the rerst degree 
abated, vhen my turn came, fo hear him say, with a conde- 
scending air. ' I bclieve, sir, you navet saw Eut.lid before l ' I 
ansvered I had. ' How far l' '  had been over rive books.' 
Then he looked surprise(l; but I added I could hot y I 
knev thcm perfectly by any means. I ara sure by his manncr 
he then tt)ok if into his head that X was hot vell grounded, 
for he proceeded t,o ask me what a point was, and vhat a 
line, and what a plane angle.. He concluded, however, by 
telling me that I might, coum"in with the other gentlemen at 
10 o'clock, with the 4th, 5th, nnd 6th books. 
The ncxt rime I came he vas hot condescending but if 
was ' sir,' vin T stiftly indccd. 
The next time, after I had dem(mstrated, I saw hiln peep 
af my paper, to see if  had anything written do na good 
sgn. 
The next rime, he asked if I wanted anything explained 
another gcoE1 sign. 
And to-day, after I had demonstrat,ed a tough one out of 
the fifth book, he told me I had done if ve correctly. 
or is this all.  had a declamation to do last week, a 
Latin one. I took a great deal of pains with if. As I was 
going t,) lecture to-day, I was stopped hy the Fellow who 
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looks over the declamati,ms [the Dean, Mr. Kinsey], and to 
vhom we recite them, and told by him that naiae did me much 
credit. 

IIe adds on another subject : 
The tailor entered my room the other day, and asked me 
if I wanted mourning. I tt»hl him no. ' Of course you have 
got some,' sMd he. " No,' I answered with surprise. ' Every- 
one wi]l be in mouruing,' he returned. ' For whom ?' ' The 
lrincess Chmqotte.' You sec what a hermit I ara ; but the 
paper had been lying on my table the whole day, aud I had 
hot had time to take it up. 

IIe continues tlm last subject in a lettcr to his Mother : 
Vovember 21. 
The dismal figure Oxford makes from the deep mourning. 
Black coat, waistcoat, trousers, gloves, ribbou 0m chain) to 
the watch ; no white except the neckcloth and unplaited frill. 
The lroctors wfll hot surfer anyone to appear unless in 
black.  
I have not mentioned the conclusion of my approximatiou 
to Mr. Short. The next time ] vent to him he lent me a 
book on mathematics, beiug a, dissert,tion &c. upon Euclid ; 
and the next morning invited me to brcakfast. As to the 
book, I have ruade some extracts from it, and I know ail 
about multiple, supcrp«trticular, submultiple, subsuperparticu- 
lar, subsuperpartient of the lesscr im,quMity, sesq«ilateral, 
sesquiquintal, supertriquartal, and subsuperbitertial. I ara 
engaged at present in mking a dissertation on the fifth 
book ; indeed, I even dream of four maglfitudes beiaag propor- 
tionals. 

By November 0-8 he bas risen stfll higher in the good 
opinion of Mr. Short. ]=[e writes to his Mother, and, after 

t The original let.ter in the family collection goes on to say, ' And I 
believe [thc Proctors] wish to make up by the universality of the 
mourning for the neglect of observing the day of the f-uneral, last Wed- 
nesday, in some prticular manner; for the Master of Balliol [the 
]3ishop of Peterborough] is said to bave proposed in Convocation that 
the churches and chapels should be ail hung with black, and that there 
should be serinons in ail; but some of the old Doctors conceived if 
would be intix3ducing new customs (just ]ike them), and ¢onsequently 
the motion was negatived.' 



making somc remarks on ' every one of his lectures being so 
ehihlishly easy,' he continues : 
Th(,se very thoughts suggcsted thcmselves to Mr. Short, 
and thc othcr morning ho said he was sorry I should not be 
atten(ling h,ctures which would profit me m«we, and thut next 
terre hc should take care fo give me books which would give 
me more trouble.  
tle adds that the higher cbtss in mathematics into which 
he had been advaaced fell «*ff to two ; in other words th«tt he 
and another wcnt on too fast for the test to kecp up with 
lhcm ; then of th;t other he says : 
This ont who r(.maincd is the ont I was first introduced to 
la.t terre [Mr. ]h»wth.n] ; he is pretty assiduous. The conse- 
qu(.nee is, as h[' is much forwar(lcr tlmn myself, he spurns at 
lbe books of Euclid, and hurries to gct thv, mgh them. I dis- 
dain to say he goes too fast ; so I ara obliged to fag more 
Tlmn he adds in an exulting tone : 
If anyone wishcs to study much, I believe there can be no 
college thtt will encourage him more than Trinity. It is 
wishing to rise in the University, and is rising fitst. The 
scholarships were f«wmerly open only to memirs of the 
c«llege ; last year, for the first time, they were thrown open 
to the whole University. In discipline it has 1)ecome one of 
the strictest of the colleges. Tbere are lamentations in every 
corner of the increasing rigour ; it is laughable, but it is 
delightful, to hear the groans of the oppressed. 
:Mr. Short seems fo bave taken an increased interest 
:Newman during lhe terre which immediately fldlowed, tIe it 
was wlo h«ul the reputation of having led the authorities of 
the college to the step_just mentioned of opening their scholar- 
ships to all comers, which in the event has been so great a 
benefit to Trinity. He was naturally anxious for the success 
of his important measure, and therefore it was a special token 
of his good opifion when he invited Sir. :Newman to present 
* In looking over old papers the Editor bas corne upon some word' 
of Mr. Short's which sh,,w the high estimate be had formed of J. H. 
at lhis timo. Meeling Mr. Newman (the father) he went up to him as 
an old friend, and holding out his hand, said ' O Mr. Newman I wha 
bave you given us in your son 
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himself as a candidate at the competitive examination which 
was to determinc the election of a sc]mlar on the ensuing 
Trinity Mouday. This Mr. Short could (l« without impro- 
priety, because» as he tohl Newman, the tut«ws had no rotes 
in the electi«m. As has bccn ah'cady said, Newman stood and 
was elect«d. 
He relates the circumstances aendant on this, to hin,, 
happy evcnt in a letter to his Mother of May 25 : 
On Wednesday, April 29, about breakfast-time, Mr. Wil- 
son  and Mr. Sh,rt called hr me, and asked me whcther 
intended fo stand for the sch«darship. I answercd that 
intendcd next ycar. H,»wever, they wishcd me to stand this 
year, because they would wish fo see me on the f«)undation. 
I said I would think of if. I wrote home that day. How 
often was my pen going fo tell the secret [ but I determined 
fo surprise you. I told you in a letter written in the midst 
of the exanfination that there were rive [candidates] of our 
ovn [men] ; did you suspect that I was one of the rive  
Worcester man was very near getting if.  
They ruade nie first do some verses ; then Latin transla- 
tion ; then Latin theme ; then chorus of Eripidcs ; then an 
English theme ; then some Plato ; then some Luc+tius ; then 
some Xenoph,m ; then s,-,me Liff. What is more distressing 
than suspense ? Af last I was called to the place where they 
had been voting; the Vice-Chancellor [the President] said 
some Latin over me ; then ruade a speeeh. The electors then 
shoek haMs with me, and I immediately assumed the scholar's 
First, as I was going out, before I had chauged my gow, 
one of the candidates met me, and wanted to knov if if was 
decided. What was I to say  ' If was.' ' And who has g(,t 
it ' ' Oh, an -college man,' I id ; and I hurried away as 
fast as I could. On returng with my newly-earned gown, 
met the whole set going to their respective bornes. I d not 
know v}lat to do ; I held my eyes down. 
By this I anl a scholar f,)r nine years af 60/. a year. 11 
vhich finie,  there be no Fellow of my county (among the 
Fellows), I may be elected Fellow, as a regular thing, for rive 
yea without mking ordcrs. 
t Aftrwards President. 
 Afterwards chdeacon Coxe. It was said that 'J. H. .'s mathe- 
tioe detded the question between the two.' 
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He adds the next day : 
I ara sure I felt the tortures of suspense so much that I 
wished and wished I had never attempted it. The idca of 
t«rpis 'epulsa hmnted nie. I tried to keep myself as cool as 
possible, but I could not help being sanguine. I constantly 
reverted to it in my thoughts, in spite of my endeavours to 
the contrary. Very few meu thought I should get it, and my 
'eason thought the saine. My age was such a stumbling-block 
[that is, he could stand a.gain, being ouly seventeen, others 
could m)t]. But I, whcn I lward the wfice of the Dean sum- 
moning me bcfore the elect«ws, secmed to myself to feel no 
surprise. I m told I turned pale. 
Thcre is one othcr matter which should be mentioned in 
connexion ith this M:y 18, lgl8, a d«y which was e»er so 
dcar to the subject of this Mcmoir, though the matter in 
question is hot of a vcry pleasant character. Trinity Monday 
was not only the election day of Fellows and scholars, but lso 
the Gaudy of thc year : and among other vestigia ruris  then 
rcmaining was the custom of keeping it throughout the college, 
with few exceptions, by  drinking bout. 
Since Iqewman had not a grain in his composition of that 
temper of convL iality so natural to young men» if was no 
merit in hinl that the disgust of drink, which he showed in 
Olm of his first lctters from Oxford, should have continued in 
him all through his course. For the most part he ws let go 
his ovn way, as soon as it was discovered what that way was ; 
but Trinity Monday would corne once a yer, nd then that 
vay of his, whether he would or not, became a protest gairst 
those who took another way. Moreover, much as he might 
wish to keep his feelings to himself, which he did generally, 
and, s he afterwards thought on looking back, too much, he 
had very strong feelings on the point,  the folloving vehe- 
ment letter, addressed to his friend Mr. Mayer in the follow- 
ing year, lnanifcsts clearly enough. If is quite out of keeping 
with his letters, as they have been quoted above, and as he 
generally wrote ; but, in spite of his gentleness of manner, 
there were in him at all times ignes sul,positi cineri doloso 

 ' Vestigi ruxis,' Hot. E/. ii.  160, or ' vestigia fraudis,' Virg. E«l. 
iv. 31. 
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which, as the sequel of his lire shows, had hot Mways so nmch 
to justify them s thcy may b considcred to htve iu the 
instance before us 

J. t:[. IEWM.N TO REV. V MAYER. 
Trinity Suuday, 1819. 
To-nmrrow is out Gaudy. If there be one time of the 
year it which the glory of out college is humblcd, and «dl 
pearance of goodaess fades away, if is on Trinity M,mday. 
Oh, how the angels must lameut over a vhole society thvowig 
off the alleKiame and service of their Makcr, which they h;ve 
pledged the (lay bcfore at tIis ble, and showing themselvcs 
the s«ms of Belial ! 
If is sickenig to see what I might call the apostasies of 
many. This year it was supposed there would bave been no 
such merry-making. A quarrel existe(1 among us : the college 
was di»ded into two sers, and no pet,position f-r the usul 
subscription for wine was set on foot. Unhppily,  day t,r 
two bef«we the time a reconciliation takes place ; the wiae 
party is agreed upou, and this wicked union, to be seuled wit h 
drunkeess,  profanely j«&ed upon with allusiotm to one of 
the expressions in the Athauasian Ced. 
To see the secret eagerne with which muy wished there 
would be no Gaudy; to see how they took hope, as time 
advanced nd no mention was made of it ; but they are ail 
gone, there has been weakness and fear of ridicule. Those 
who resisted lst year are going this. I fear even for my- 
self, so great a delusion seems suddenly to have corne over ll. 
Oh that the purpose of some may be changed before the 
time  I know uot how to mke myself of use. I ara inti- 
mate with very few. The Gaudy has done more hrm to 
college tlmn the whole year can compeate. An habitual 
negligence of the awfulness of the Holy Commuon  int,'o- 
duced. How can we prosper ? 
It is necessary to observe here that Mr. Bowden was at 
this rime away from Oxford for the vacation, haug gone 
home a fortnight before to attend the deth-bed of a sister. 
To return. The Trinity scholarship, thus unexpectedly gaed, 
was the only ademicM distinction which fell fo the lot of 
Mr. Newman during h undergdua course ; and as he had 
on this occasion the trial of success, so when the course was 
VOL. I. D 
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coming fo its end he lmd  undergo the trial of faflure. 
After passing with crcdit his first University examination, he 
settled down  read for honours in the final examinatioa ; but, 
st«mding for thc highest holmurs, he suflbred an utter break- 
down and a seeming extinction of bis prospects of a University 
He had eome to Oxfiwd youug. Apprently he had him- 
self been impatient to get fo eollege ; but he recoglfised his 
disadvantage in ç, lIIS('[lllellCe aS soon gs he },egall lectures. 
writcs tohis Father in the lirst tel'm t»f lectures--that terre 
whi«h he was so successfully to lmtke his way with hhç Short : 
' I now sec the disadvantage of going o soon fo Oxfo, and 
1,eforc I had the gveat addition of rime that two or three 
lin,re yc;t's wou}d ],«ve given me ; ft,r there are several who 
kiow lmWe th;tn I do in Latin and Greek, and I do not like 
that.' ] le was hot twenty whcn he went in for final examina- 
tion, whcreas the usual age was twenty-two. 
His youth w against hill in auotller respect also. It 
was hot only that he was short by two or thle years of the 
full period nmrked out for the B.A. examination, but he 
had not that expeence for shaping for himself his course 
of vading, or that maturity of mind for digesting it, which 
longer time would have given him. He read oks, ruade 
ample analyses and abstracts, and entered upon collateral 
questions and original essays x hich did h no service h the 
schools. In the Long Vacation of 1818 he was taken up with 
Gibbon and cke. At another te he wrote a critique of 
tire plays t,f schylus, on the prhmiples of Aristotle's ' Poetics,' 
though original compositiol at that rime had no place in 
school exalninations, and he spent many weeks in reading 
and transcl'ibing Larcher's ' otes on Herodotus.' h[Olover, 
though the examiners wc conscientiously fair and COlmiderate 
in their decisio, they would understand a candidate bettel 
and follow his lead and line of thought more sympathctically, 
if they unded his position of md and tellectual habits 
thaa ff theso were new to them.  

' Mr. lçewman in his old age reeollected one instance in which the 
examiners had missed his meaning. When the tutors of Trinity inquired 
of the examineri how ira came so utterly to fail, his having tinslated 
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It is also true that Mr. Newman had, in union with his 
îriend Mr. Bowden, for a few months at the end of 1818 and 
the beginning of 1819, been tempted to dabble in matters 
foreign to academical objects. They hd published a poem, 
their joint composition, and commenced a small periodical 
like Addison's 'Spectator'; but these excursive acts only 
occupied their leisure hours, and that for a very short rime, 
and were hot more than such a recreation as boating might 
be in the summer terre. The memoranda which Mr. lqewman 
has left behind him would show this abundantly were it 
worth while fo quote them. 
As fo the literary efforts in question, the pcriodical wa. 
called 'The Undergraduate,' and if begau and emlcd it 
February 1819. It sold well, but, fo his great disgust, New- 
man's nmne go out, and this was its death-blow. They moxle 
it over fo its publishers, who continued it with an editor of 
thcir own for some weeks ; then if expired. 
His and Bowden's poem was a romance foundcd on the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. The subject was the sequel 
of the unfortunate union of a Protestmt gentleman with a 
C.tholic lady, ending in the tragical death of both, through 
the machinations of a cruel ftnaticM priest, whose inappro- 
priate naine was Clement. Mr. Bowden did the historical 
and picturesque portions, Mr. Newman the theoh)gical. There 
were no love sceues, nor could there be ; for, as it turned out 
to the monk's surprise, the parties had been some rime belote 
the action husband and wife, by a clandestine marrittge, known 
however to the father of the lady. 
The following passage from Mr. Newman's peu will give 
an idea of the theology of the poem : 
In silent agony she shrank to feel 
lqow tierce his soul, how bigoted his zeal : 
For he had been to her, from early youth, 
From vice her guardian, and ber guide to truth. 

the word ' proprium ' in Virgil by ' proper' instead of ' his own ' was 
specifie,1 as a critical instance in point, but he knew the sense of the 
La'in word perfectly well ; only, as translating a poet, he had in mind 
(qmbeline, and again in Mec.ure for Measu'e (in the Duke's speech, 
* The mere effusion of thy proper loins '), and foolishly copied it on 
10ur ose, hot considering how he might be misunderstood. 
2 



Her memo told ber that he once was kind, 
Ere the monk's cowl had changed his gentl mind  
But now of laie his holy call h thrown 
A haughty coldness o'er him hot his own. 
Yet s(ill she paid him reverence, tho' no more 
She tdd hcr bosom crets as before. 
True he was stern, but they who knew him best, 
Said fast and pennnce steeled that holy brcast ; 
Vhe knew him harsh avenge Heaven's injured ]aws 
];ut dcemcd superior sanctity the cause ; 
She knew him oft mystcous, wild and srange, 
But hoped that heavenly converse wrouht the change. 
This was in F«,brua 1819. In the summer terre, in the 
absence of his f/'iend Ih,wden, the Iean-Mr. Kiusey, who 
treated New,lmn x ith the fiunilia," kind,leSS of an ehler brother 
to,,k him to Pr,,fesso," Buekland's Lectures on Geoh,gy, at 
that time a lleW and interesting seiene but  no degree sub- 
serving the interest of eandidates for a fit elass  the 
,.xaminati,m sclm,,ls. But in the Long Vacation of 1819 he 
1,ean to read hard for the honours of his final examination. 
t[e did a .reat deal of work, nor did a second study of Gibbon, 
in whieh he then indulzed hin,self, take him away from the 
elassies. He writes fo Bowden in Oet,ber 1819 : 
Vhat books had we better read th rime ? Ve settled 
on Sophoeles and 2Eschylus. We are fo bein readinz with- 
out let or hindranee,--on, on, like the Destroyer' iii the 
mysterious boat, till we arrive at the oeean of great-go«s. 
He adds : 
You nmst excuse my tMking on book subjeets ; but, hng 
been stati(mary all the vacation, I bave no othem to discouroe 
upon ; and Herodotus, Thueydidcg and Gibl»on bave employed 
me nearly from mornin to night. A second perusal of the 
last historian has raised him in my seale of merit. Vith all 
his fault his want of simplieity, his affectation and his mono- 
ny, few ean be put in eomparison vith him, and sornettes, 
when I refleet on his happy ehoiee of expressions, his gorous 
compression of ideas, and the lire and significanee of every 
word, I am pr,mpted indignantly t, exelaim that no style is 
left for historians of an after day. Oh, vho is worthy to 
sueeeed out Gibbon ? Exori«re aliq«is and nmy he be a 
betr man  
' Thalaba. 



In the sanie month he writes to his M-ther : 

I think I contemllate xvith hrigter hopes the honours of 
lhe sch«,ols. V'c are rcadiug 1,ct.weea eleen and twelve 
hours a day, aud bave an hour for alkhig and an hour for 
dinner. 

At ihe end of the terre, Decen,ber 18, he writes to her : 
The Fcllows h,tve bcen very kind, h,nve sai,l we might st,,p 
up as long as we like, and h,we oflbred to d,, aything th,y 
ean for us. This is to me an impovt«utt y««tr ; I hc«trtily x 
it over, though most probldy I slmll look ])«tck on if with 
regret vhen past. 
The Ltmg prospect is now bef,»ve me. I mticipate that 
soothing, quiet, mmstenttious lfleasuvc hich only an equable 
unwrying rime of living ean give. I 1,»ok forard to it with 
great delight. I h,pe it  iii resemble the last L«mg Vact.i,m. 
When I fit'st went to college I could write 1,mg letters wiflmut 
eflbrt, and lainent hel the full sheet refuscd ddition«d 
marrer; f,»r everything then was novel, ami I had not any 
¢h'ead of approaching examinations to we lue iat« silence. 
lmve often remavked thtt the undevgraduate resideuce lof 
three years] is a pictuve of a  h,,le lire--of youth, of man- 
h,,od, and of old agewhieh could hot be undel'Stoed or felt 
without ctual experience. 

At this rime he seems to h.ve been htlf conscious of some 
mentM or moral change withi him, hieh he fully recoguiscd 
in the following year, when he took a retrospect of his uudel'- 
gvaduate experiences. ' Iu 1819 and the beginning of 1820,: 
he wrote in 121, ' I h«-,ped great things for myself. :Not liking 
to go into the Chureh, but to the law, I attended 5h,dern 
Hist«»ry lectures [professorial], hcaring that the names were 
roported to the Minister.' These dreams of a secubu'.nml)ition, 
hich were quite f,,reign to his frame of mind in 1817, wheu 
]w employed himself in xriting serinons and sermonets as an 
exercise, seem now to have departed from him, never to return. 
In the Long Vacation of 1820, which he was now entering, 
whenever ]3owden was hot with him he h,d Trinity College, 
its garden and library, all fo himself; and in his solitude, 
pleasant as he round it, he became graver and graver. At 
iirst he says to his Mother, ' The 10rospect before me looks 



er memo told her that he once was kind, 
Ere the mnk's cowl had cbanged bis ntler mind  
But new of late his holy call h thrown 
A haughty coldness o'er him net his own. 
Yet stiil she paid him reverence, tho' no more 
Sbe told her besoin secrets as belote. 
True he was stern, but they who knew him best, 
Said fast and penance steeled that holy breast ; 
She knew him harsh avenge Heaven's injurcd ]aws 
But dcemed superîor sctity the cause ; 
She knew him oft mystefious, wild and strange, 
But hopcd that heavenly converse oEought the change. 
This was in February 1819. In the summer terre, in the 
absence of his frieud B«,wden, the Dean-Mr. Kinsey, who 
treated Nevman  ith the fami]iar kin(lness of an c]der brother 
to«,k him te, Pr«,fossor Buckland's Lectures on Geoh,gy, at 
that rime a new and interesting science, but x no degree sub- 
serving the interest of candidates for a first class  the 
examinati«,n sch«,ds. ]ut in the Long Vacati«n of 1819 he 
i,egn to read hard for the honours of his final exmnination. 
t[e did a great (leal of work, nor did a second study of Gil»bt»n, 
in which he then indulgcd himself, take him away from the 
classics. He writes fo Boden in Oct(,ber 1519 : 
What books had ve better read this rime ? re settled 
on Soph«)cles and schylus. We are to begin reading with- 
out let or hindrance,--on, on, like the Destroyer  in the 
mysterious boat., till we arrive at the ocean of great-g«)es. 
He a(lds : 
You nmst excuse my talking on book su]ects ; but, hareng 
been stati«mary all the vacation, I bave no others to discourse 
upon ; and Herodotus, Thucydides, and Gil»bon bave employed 
me nearly from morning to night. A second perusal of the 
lst historian has raised him in my scale of merit. With M1 
his faults, his want of simplicity, his affectation and his mono- 
tow, few can be put in comparison with him, and sornettes, 
when I reflect on his happy choice of expressions, his gorous 
compression of ideas, and the lire and significnce of every 
word, I ara prompted indignantly to exclan that no style is 
left for historians of an after day. Oh, who is worthy to 
succeed out Gibbon ? Exori(,-e aliqis! and may he be a 
better man ! 
 Thalaba. 
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In the saine month he writes to his Mother : 

I think I contemplate vith brizter h,,pes the l,onours 
the schools. Ve tl'e readiug lwtween elevel and twelve 
hours a day, and have an hour for walkiug and an hour for 

At the end of the terre, Decembe," 18, he writes to ber : 
The Fellows htve been very kind, bave said we might stop 
up as loug as we like, and h«tve oflbred to de» anything 
tan f«,r us. This  to me an imp«wt«mt y." ; 1 he«n'tily  ish 
it over, tlmugh most prt,l»ably I shfil h.,k 1,atck ou it with 
regret when past. 
The Log prospect is now lwf, we me. I antieip«tte that 
sot,lhing, quiet, unostentai«,us ple«sure hich «mly an equal»le 
unv«trying time of living c«m give. I h,,,k f,,rm'd toit with 
gveat (h.light. I h,,pe it  ill reseml,le the last L, mg Vac;tti«m. 
When I tirst xvent  c,,llege I could write hmg letters without 
e$_,rt, ud btment when the full sheet r«.fused additi«,mtl 
matter; h,r evmTthhig then as m.wel, and I had hot any 
¢h'ead of aplwo«whing examinatims to twe nie into silence. 
h«tve often remarked that the undergraduate resi«.h.nce lof 
three years] is a l_,icture of a wlmle lifcof y«mth, of man- 
h«,od, aud of old agewhich could hot be undcrstood or frit 
without actual experieuce. 
At this time he secm£ fo have been htlf conscious of some 
mental or moral change within him, which he fully recgnised 
in the following year, when he took a retr«,spect o his under- 
graduate experiences. ' In 1819 and the beginning f 1820,: 
he wrote in 1821, 'I hoped great thiug for myself. Not likiug 
to go in the Church, but to the law, I atteuded M«,deru 
History lectures [professorial], hearing that the names were 
reported fo the Minister.' These dreams of a secular amlfiti, m, 
which were quite foreign to his frame of mind in 1817, when 
he elnployed himself in writing sermolm and sermonets as 
exercise, seem now to bave dep«trted from him, never to return. 
In the ng Vacation of 1820, which he was now entering, 
whenever Bowden was m,t with him he had Trinity College, 
its garden and library, all to himself ; and in his solitude, 
pleasant as he found it, he became graver and graver. At 
first he says to his Mother, ' The prospect before me looks 
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alternately dark nd brigh, buç when I divesç my mind «,f 
flum'icd fcal I think I may say I have advanced much 111o1., 
and much m«n'e quickly and easily, thau [ had expected.  
This was in July ; in August he writes  his brother Frank : 
A «tffst 1820. 
Here ai Oxf«,'d I ara most comf«,rt;rble. The quiet and 
stillness of everything arotmd me tends te» calm and lull those 
em«,ti,,ns which ¢he near l,rOspect of my grand examinati,n, 
and r hcart t«)o sol icit«ms about fmm and t«, fearful of fail urc, 
«tre coutiuually strL'ing to cxcite. I rcad vct much» certainly, 
but God cn;blcs me to l,raise Ilim with j«,yful lips when  
fisc, and whcn I lie clown, and whcn I wake in thc night. 
For thc calm h;qqdncss I cti«y I c«mnot fecl thankful as I 
«mght. llow in my future lire, if I do lire, shall I lot& back 
with a sa(l stalle af thcse (lays ! If is my daily, and I hope 
hcar(f(.lt» prayer that l may n(»t get ;my htmours here if they 
;re to be the lcast cause of sin t me. As the rime approaches 
and I bave laboured nmre ai my bo(,ks, the tal is gater. 
At the saine date he writcs to one of his sisters : 
I try to keep myself as oeol as I can, but find it very diS- 
cult. However if is lny duty hot to take th«,ught f«»r the 
m«wrow.' I cannot think much of the scho(,ls with«,ut wishing 
much to dis¢inguish myself in thcm ; and that wishing much 
w,uld make me discontented if I did hot succeed ; and that is 
c«vcting, f«r thon we ce»ver when we desire a Ching so earnestly 
as fo be (liscontented if we rail in gctting if ; I w hot thcre- 
f«wc ask for success, but fw gtod. 
Mcanwhile his alqdica(i(m to his I»«»,l¢s, which had recom- 
menced with such ig, mr in the Long Yaca(i(m of 1819» was 
u«»w ahm»st an al»s«,-l,tion by thcm ; hc givcs a rctrospectie 
accotant of it in a lctter fo an Irish fricnd written in 1521 : 
Duriug the Long Vacation of 1819 [he says], I read nea4y 
a the ra of nine hours a day. From that rime to my 
cxamination in ovemi»er 1820 if was almost a continuous 
mass of reading. I stayed in Oxford during the vacations, 
got up in wintr and summer at rive or six, hardly allowed 
myself rime for my meals, and then are, indeed, the bread of 
carefulness. During ¢wenty out of the twenty-four weeks 
imm«.diatcly preccding my examinat i,m, I f«ggcd ai an averago 
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of more than twelve hours a day. If one day I read only 
nine, I read the next fifteen. 
The termination of these 'laborious days' was now ap- 
proaching, and he ushered it in with a long letter to his friend 
Mr. Mayer. In the course of it he says : 
I ara more happy here than I suppose Iever was yeç . . . 
yet in truth I ara in no common situation. The very few 
honours that bave been taken bymen of our colh,.ge, the utter 
absence of first classes for the last ten years, the repeated 
failures which have occurred, and the late spirit of rea(ling 
which has shown itself among us, render those who attempt 
this, objects of wonder, curiosity, speculation, and auxiety. 
Five of us were going up for first classes this terre ; one has 
deferred his examination, otm most likely goes up for no 
honours at ail ; one is expected to fail ; one--whom I think 
most certain of success--may belote the examination remove 
to another college ; one remains. ' Unless,' I ara told, 'success 
at length attends on Trinity this examination, we have deter- 
mined itis useless to read.' 
The high expectations, too, that are forlned of me; the 
confidence with which th,se who know nothing of me put 
down two first classes to my naine; the monstrous notions 
they form of the closeness of my application, and, on the other 
h,znd, my consciousness of my own deficiencies--these thints 
may create a stalle, in my futut lire, to think I feared them, 
but they are sutticient to dismay me now. I fear much more 
from failure than I hope from success. 

It was not stl'angers only who did not knov him that felt 
so assured that Newman would succeed. His friend Bowden, 
vho had read with him so hm.g, and, having passed his OWl 
ordeal, had gone lmme hefore him, wrote thence to Newman, 
prophesying all good things of him, being confident that his 
examination would be brilliaut. This was in November. ' I 
shall expect,' he said, 'to hear in your answer whether they 
put you on in any books besides those you took up.' And i 
a second letter : ' By the time you receive this, I conclude you 
will have completed your labours in the schools and covered 
yourself and the college with glory.' Bowden did but express 
the expectations of his friends generally, but fortune had gone 
a.gainst him. Ho had over-read himself, and being suddenly 
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eMled up a d,y sooner than he expected, he lost his head, 
utterly broke down, nd, aftcr vMn at.tempts for several days, 
hml to retire, only first nmking sure -f his B.A. degree. When 
the list came out, his naine did hot appear at ail on the 
n,athcmatical side of the ptper, nnd in classics it was found 
in the lovt, r divisi, m of the second c]ass of h«m,»urs, which at 
that rime wcut by the contemptuous title tf the ' Undcr-the- 
line,' there bcing es yet m third md f,»urth cltsses. 
Thoug he noyer ts able fo s;ttisfy himsclf hov it came 
al»out that lw did so little justice on that occasion to his long 
and assiduous t,,il, it must ho borne in mind that a similar 
altbelion, after a s«vere c,»urse of reading, overtook him seven 
years laler, on ail but the saine day (November 26, instead of 
Novemhcr 25), when he ws exercising his office of University 
cxaminer in the very saine schools in which in 1820 he had 
failed as examinee, and that that attack came on ith greater 
violence, for he was obliged to leave Oxft,rd, and for a te 
relinquish his office. 
During the long days of his ineffectual efforts  the 
schools he suffered severely ; and aain, with especial keenness, 
immediately on his having to give those eflbrts up ; but he 
was hot lon in recovering his composure, ttis first letter 
home ran as follows : 

Io IIIS FATIIER. 
December 1, 1820. 
It is ail over, and I bave not succeeded. The pain it gives 
me to be ohligcd to inform you and my mother of it, I cannot 
express. What I feel on my own accourir is indeed nothing 
at ail, COml,ar«'d with the thought that I hae disappointed 
yu. And m,»st willingly would I consent to a hundred rimes 
tlc sadness thtt now vvershadows me, if so dt, ing would save 
my mothcr and you from feeling vexation. I will hot attempt 
to describe what I bave gone through, but it is past away, and 
I feel quite lightened of a load. The examining masters were 
as kind as it was possible to be ; but my nerves quite forsook 
me and I failed. I have donc everything I could to attain 
my object ; I ha-ce spared no labour, and my reputation in my 
college is as solid as before, if hot so splendid. If a man falls 
in battle after a display of bravery, he is honoured as a hero 
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ought hot the same glory to attend him vho falls in the field 
of literavy conflicç  
His prents answered him, as might be supposed, çht flmy 
were more lhan satisfied with his exerti»ns ; lhat he must w«fit 
p,t, iently and cheerfully t, he time upp«,iutcd ffw iris reaping 
the fruit of them. 'The only sorrow we feel,' they said, 'is 
fr the keenness of your feelings.' By the tilne this letter 
came he had recovered himself, and in his unswer to his 
3[«)ther he was unwilling fo allow that his distress was so 
g,'eat as site implied it tobe : 
JDecember 3, 1820. 
I all tshamed fo thiuk that anylhing I lmve said should 
bave led you to suppose that I ara ut ull pained on my ow,t 
account .... I a,n perfectly convhced that thcre are few men 
in the college who do hot feel for nie more than I feel for my- 
sclf .... A man bas just left me, and his last words were, 
'Well, Newman, I would rathev have your philosophy than 
the high honours fo which you have been aspiring.' I say 
this, hot ia vauity, but to prove thc truth of my assertion .... 
I mn sure success could not have ruade me happier th,u I mu 
at present . . . very lnuch I bave gone through, but the clouds 
have passed away .... Since I bave done my part I have 
gained what is good.  
Only a few words are necessary to complete the outlhm of 
this portioa of lh'. 'ewman's career. 
He had been destined by his Father's loving ambition for 
the Bar, and with that purpose had been sent fo the University, 
and i 1819 had entered at Lincoln's Inn ; but his failure in 
the schools making his prospect of tising in a difiicult pro- 
fession doubtful, and his religious views becoming more pro- 
nounced, he decided in the course of 1821, with his Father's 

 The length of time and space ]Ir. Newman gives to his failure in 
the schools is only interesting to the reader as illustrating the indomit- 
able resolution and industry of the young aspirant for honours. Of 
course the cause of his failure was overwork ; he overtaxed his powel's 
and broke down. There was a determination in him to work up to the 
point--just short of health and slrength failing him. He overstepped 
this point on more than one subeequent occasion, as he did conspicu- 
ously here. 
If may be noted that his confession of certain periods of idlerwss 
would represent the idns'y of the average undergraduate.--Eo. 



full acquiescence, on taking Orders. t{is scholarship af Trinity 
continuing for several years still, he was furnished with a 
sutlicient plea for l'emaildng aL Oxfol'd, though a B.A., alld for 
tking private pupils as a means of support. He wished also 
fo be of use fo his youngest brothcr, whom he was desirous of 
bringing to the Urfiversity ; and, as the year drew fo its close, 
and just af the rime he began fo take pupils, he conceived the 
audacious idea of standing for a fcllowship ai Oriel--at that 
rime the object of alnl)ition of all rising men at Oxford, and 
attainable only by those who had the highest academical pre- 
tonsions. It may be callcd audacious for various reasons, and 
c.rtainly wouhl so seem to othcrs ; but, in truth, he had never 
himself accept«d his fMlure in the sch.ols as the measure of 
his inteilectual merits, and in proportion as the relief of mind 
c«,as(,d to 1)e fi.lt, c,,nscqucnt ai first upon his freedom from 
scholastic work and its anxieties, a reaction tot»k place within 
him, and he began fo think about retrieving his losses, and to 
aspire fo some h, mourable and permanent place in his h»ved 
Univcrsity, refusing tempting offers of tutorships in gentle- 
men's families which w.uld call him away from Oxford, and 
applying in whispers fo hhuself the line of Gray : 

And hushed in grim repose expects his evening prey. 

OEhis change in his state of mind took place in him in the 
autumn of 1821, and he has described his feelings at that 
time in the following passage in ' Loss and Gain ': 
He recollected with what awe and transport he had at first 
corne to the University, as to some sacred sbrine; and how 
from time to time hopes had conte over him that some day or 
other he should have gained a title to residence on one of its 
old foundations. ()ne night in particular Calne across his 
memory : how a friend and he had ascended to the top of ono 
of its many towovs with the purpose of making observations 
(,n the stars ; and how, while llis friend was busily engaged 
with the pointers, he, earthly-minded youth, had been look- 
ing down into the deep gas-lit, dark-shadowed quadrangles, 
and wondering if he should ever be Fellow of this or thag 
colle.ge, which he singled out from the mass of academical 
bui,dings. 
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Itis scarcely necessary to say here tlmt his attempt at 
Oriel, startling as it was to his friends and h«,peless as it n'as 
in his own calm judgment, was successful. It follows next to 
draw out the circumstances under which it was mado. 

LETTERS AND EXTRACTS CONNECTING CIIAP. 
TERS I. A'D II. OF TtlE MEMOlR 

The close of the first chapter of the Autol»iogral,hical 
][emoir seems the proper occasion for introducing contera 
por T ]etters from the fami]y correspondcnce, and such 
extracts from 5[r. Newman's records of the pcriod as throw 
further light on the Memoir. 
M«n'e space nmy have been given to the mischance of a 
failure--due, in fact, to I, hysical causes--than, considcring the 
subsequent career and reputation of the narrator, m,y secm 
cal]ed for ; but, after al], it illustrates the faith in taking pains 
which vas a feature of his mind through life ; raid, in fact, 
the history throughout is charcteristic, lX'o subsequent in- 
tellectual triumph would efface this blow in a memot T which 
held its whole being iax so firm a grasp. The intexse labour 
and capacity for work which later on were the wonder of his 
friends, the sensitive nerves, the keenness of pain in disap- 
pointing the hopes he lmd raised, all belonged to his nmture 
nature, as did also the latent undisturbed consciousness of 
power--as shown in his next move--hich no fMlure or 
reverse, whether in the schools or elsewhere, could disturb. 
At sixteen he wrote an essay on Fmm, hich shovs him 
speculating on the question ix the tone of his manhood : 
 . . But this is not the faine I intend to discuss ; I mean 
1)y fmne the knowledge your contemporaries h;tve of you while 
living, and posterity when dead. On this I wi]l advance art 
assertion which nmy at first appear strange, but hi'h has 
often struck me very forcibly--that is, that there is no such 
thing us a person being famed. Let it hot ho thought a 
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quibhle when I say itis his naine that is celebrated, and not 
himself, t 
l was one of lle consequcnces of Ir. ewman beginning 
his Oxfod career so early Lhaç he had no idea of husbanding 
his strengLh. 1 le made his eyesighç çhe çesç. 8o long as his 
eyes did n,»ç pain him he worked on, or, as he ealled iv, faged, 
ill he could do no m«re. The f«»llowing leçter 
writlen ear}y lu his Oxf«,t'(l d«ys, tells of a complete break- 
dowll, c}e«tvly the eonsequence of overtaxing his strength : 
Octob,'r 28, 1817. 
.. Lttsç Sun¢lty, while in St. Mtry's, a dizziness came 
over my çyes: [ could sec n,,thing, and to ny surprise 
f,,und my ho«td was Oll the shouider of the g«,nsman who 
s«tt next t,» tne. lit toç,k me out and br,,ught nie to my 
l't,OllIS, f,,r lily mimi was alive and I could sh«)w hitn the wày, 
se, th«t while he was stuml»ling up the stairs, I, by recollecti,n, 
did l«,t miss a st.l,, lb, l»rought me some water, and he bade 
me g«)«,l morning, and ueither his force, his naine, nor his 
in the University (except t.hat he must either be a bacheh,r 
or an undcrgraduate) bave I an idea of. While I w sitting 
reading al»ut eight in the evening I dropped leep for an 
hour, and woke quite myself. 
In fact, Mr. Newman never had robust health. The letters 
from home, even af this eaHy period, show a cotantsolici- 
rude on the score of overwork and ifs consequences. H 
constitution showed slar powers of continuous application 
all through his life, and even when this w pushed toe far 
there w a recuperative energy in reserve which saved him 
from the ordinary consequen('es of an overtaxed ba; but 
there was hot even in e»rly (lys the sense or aspect of 
exuberaut health. In his busiest years to«thache was a con- 
8ttllç suffering and hindvance, and seems fo have been some- 
thing abnormal. His youth, indeed, was chequered by cares 
his Mothcr's tone sh,ws him the sharer of all f«mily anxieties, 
and him, indeed, solicitous fo share them. Her early leters 
show an unbounded confidence in his 'well-regulated mind,  
equal fo ai1 trials, whether prosperous or adverse. And how 
t See tbis thought carried out in the sermon on the' Vanity of 
Ban lory '--Pazovhial 8ew, ons, vol. viii. 
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dear this trust was to him is almost pathetically al?parent as 
rime goes on.' 
Answering his Mother's birthd«ty letter of 1819 his memory 
goes far back : 
Febr«try 24, 1819. 
I woke on the morning of February 21, and, without re- 
eollecting if was my birthday, my miad ira ohmtarily rccurred 
fo the day I was four years t,ltl, aad said the ' Car and thc Cream 
Bowl' [to a party of little ones in S« mtlmmpton Strect], and the 
day I ,vas rive years old your telling me that now I was  big 
boy, and must behave myself accordingly ; to the day I was 
six years old, when I spke Cowper's ' :F:fithful Frieml ' tt ll«tm 
where his grandmothcr lived]. I lmve no doubt I shall l,ok 
m.k with regret on the rime I was at Oxford and on my 
birthday of 1  19. 
In the memoranda of this year 1819 thero occurs this 
thought : 
Sunday evening bells pealing. The pleasure of hcariuoE 
thcm. It leads the mind to a longing after something, I knoç 
hot what. It does not bring t,tst years to remembrance ; 
it de»es hot bring anything. What dt»es it do  We have a 
kind of longing after something dear to us, «md well known to 

 Mr. lqewman's eyes, which troubled him so early, were hot a pcr- 
manent trouble. The rules trescribed by the oculist of the day may 
he given, as it were, to impress the fact upon the reader of the short- 
slgttedness which marie spectacles a necessity all through his active 
life. 
 The K,11owing is the advice of Mr. Alexander concerning my eyes : 
"Those who bave a disposition to be short-sighed, books, conracting 
as they do the muscles of the eye, are apt to make more so. They fir,t 
feel it about twelve years of age ; this short-sightedness increases until 
twenty-two. It then stops, and rime will bring a longer sight. There 
is this consolation for you, you will never be blind. Wih respect to 
vhat is advisable for you to do, observe the following directions. Strain 
hot your sight at distant objecs, rather use a glass; when you read 
hure your neckcloth loose, your head erect; avoid everything like a 
stooping posture. In bed your head very high, your feet low, your bed 
an inclined plane, your head cool, your feet warm. In your diet avoid 
anything which may cause a sudden rush of blood to the head. Keep 
your temperature cool, and apply leeches fo vour temples once a fort- 
night. An observance of these directions w]ll keep you from being 
worse, and may make you a shade better." Oh, consolation I "may" l' 
It does hot appear that the last direction was ever followed ; tho 
writer makes no comment on it. 
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us--very soothing. 8uch is my eeling  this minute s 
heur hem. 
Music in his undergradua dys was  eonstan reerea- 
ion. In 10 lin had fl,uud sympahisers, nd  music club 
v formed. 
To ms ISTER, H. E, N. 
February 26. 
Out music club af St. J,,hn's has been offered and has 
accept, ed the music room for out weekly private concerts. 
[Again Ju 3 :] I was ask,.d by  man yestrday to go to 
his r,oms for  little music at svm o'c]ock. I went. An old 
I h»na vt, ry ood-natul-ed man, but too fond of musicplayed 
ll«tss ; and throug}! Iris enthusiasm I was kept playing quar- 
lets on a h«avy tt.ncr fnm svven to twelve [ O my poor arm 
and t'yes raid head and ba¢'k ] [Again he writes lar :] I 
wt, nt  the R.'s to play the diNcult firs violin to Hayd 
31ozu-g &c. 
tic round time for lighter reading ; N enthusiastic to his 
h,ther on ' Ivanhoe,' est,ecially the seeon,1 volume ; and writes 
to h Father of Crabbe's poems, for «hich he had a lasting 
admiration : 
I Mso send Cralfl»e's ' Tales of the Hall,' a work of whieh 
I mn exeessively fond; but the mom»tonous gh»omine 
vhich N so great an djeetion that I ean hardly think he 
will ever have many adnfirers. Hardly one of his Tales bas 
a fortunate ending ; hardly one of his Tales but h the 
ending ; hardly one of his TMes but is disfigured by the most 
1,re,sait lines or degraded by familiar vulgarity. However, for 
ail this, he seems  me one dE the greatest pts of tlm 
present day. His 'Lady Barbara,' out of nmny beautul 
ones, is the most unifornfly elevated and animated. 
A letter to his Father of this date mentions Dr. Routh. 
Itis observable that no Oxford menmry ever knew thN naine 
but as sociad with the word Venerable. It was a mm'k 
of Mr. Riekar's, who had an early experienee of Oxford, not 
only that Dr. Ruth was old at any given date, but that he 
always had been old, and gave the world the pssion of 
never hang known any other stage of being. 
One of out Dns is on the eve of marriage, the Presidenb 
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of Magdalen, noted for his learning, his strange appearance, 
his venerable .ge.  
_A_ letter already quoted in the Iemoir, ' The Long pro- 
spect is now belote me, &c.,' excited its writer as he read il; 
in after years to inscribe on it the folloving comments : ' This 
means tlmt I was idle in the Long Vacati«)n 1818,' after gain- 
ig the scho]rship ; and on the whole letter is this notice: 
' This is in very Gibbortian style.' Itis diflàcu]l; to connecl; 
the writing of this early date with what has been descril»ed 
as the short, sharp, terse tire of Mr. Newman's style SOlUe t«,n 
or a dozex yetrs later, but at each d;tte his sub.i,'ct mastered 
him, whether he leant upon a m«,lcl for giing his thought 
adequate expression, or later on trusted thc energy of his 
thought to take its course by the most direct road. 
We read in the ' Apologi, ' that ' when I was fifteen [in 
the autumn of 1816] a great change of thought took place ix 
me. I fell under the influences of a definite creed, and received 
into my intellect impressions of doaa,  hich through God's 
mercy have never been efftced or obscured.' The remarks 
noted down during the years of his undergraduateship illus- 
trate this. The Memoir says, ' In the solitude of the Long I 
became graver and graver.' In evidence of this many reco,'ds 
of thought remain, showing a mind set upon subjects far 
removed from the ovdeal he was preparing for, with such 
excessive industry. Thus, in a memorandum dated August 20, 
1820 : 
It mny be supposed that the greatest agony Christ endured 
was hot that which He suffered in the body, but that iaward 
horror and darkness which caused the drops of blood in the 
garden, and the myste,'ious exclamation on the Cross. hlay 
t this be stated in such a manner as to repel the objection, 
riant His corporal sufferings could hot cleartse us from silx 
wliich is spiritual ? z 
A few months later the saine IIS. book contains the follow- 
ing reflection on mysteries (Iarch 4, 1821) : 
' Dean Burgon gives Dr. louth's age on marriage as sixty-five. The 
marriage took place September 18, 1820. 
- The reader of Mr. lqeman's works will recomaise in this passag 
the dawn of a thought subsequently most powerfully worked out. 
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The Second Person of the Triuity is ealled the 8on of the 
Father, the Only Begotten. o in a lieral sense, bu as tho 
nearesL analogy in human langua.ge o eonvey 
ineomprehetmible relation beween t}m ather and the Son. 
othing ean show his mare elearly than he other Litles giveli 
o him in 8eripture. If He were in every respee  £amb, Ho 
would noL be the 8hepherd. If He were in everv respeo tho 
I{usbmd of the Oureh, H oould noL bo he Fatimr. 
&gain (au,e 1, 181) : 
Al«mL  week ago I dreamed a spiri oame o me and dis- 
oursvd «l»«,u tire other world. I had smerl meetings with 
it. Drvams address themselves so immediately o the mind, 
tllat to express in any fol'iii of words the feelings produced by 
the slmet'hes lhtmlselvs of my mysteri.us visiiang, were 
fl'uith,ss endeavour. Anmng other lllins i said that it was 
al»stdutely impossible for the reason of man to undersnd the 
nlystery of tire J[oly Triuity, and in vain o rgue abou 
hu tlla everything in &nolller w«whl was so ver, xery plain 
llla there ws hot the slightes diffieulty tbout it. I 
put into any suffieiently strong form of vords the ideas that 
were conveyed to me. I t.houht I instntly fell on my knees 
overcome with glitude to God for so kind a message. 
I is hOt idle to nmke  menmrandum of this, ftw out of 
drenms often much good can be extracted. 
Agin (June 1, 1821) : 
When I have heard or read thaç Horsley, Milner, &c., were 
adverse to the introduction of the doctrine of election, 
perseverance, &c., iuto the pulpit, I hve vondered, and been 
sorlT for such an opinion. However, when I canne  exaullino 
my own opilfion on the subject, I have much the snle senti- 
ments. Do ve see St. Paul or St. PeUr in the Acts addressing 
the unconverted in this m«mner ? 
Some uches of his home life and its vawing influences 
on his character may hcre be given. In the ng Vcation of 
1821, when he was for a short rime af home, there occurs 
this entl T  his journal : 
Septeber 30, 1821. Sunday.fter dier to-day I was 
suddenly oelled downstairs to give an opon whether 
thought it a sin to write a letter on a Sunday. I found dear 
F. had refused to copy one. A scene ensued more paul 
tluua any I bave experienced. I have been sadly deficient in 
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Ineekness, long-suffering, patience, and filial obedience, a, Vith 
God's assistance I will redeem my character. 
Monday, October l, 1821.--My F«tther was reconcilcd fo us 
to day. When I think of the utter persuasion he must enter- 
tain of the justice of his views, of our apparent disol)edicuce, 
the seeming folly of out opinions, and the way in which he is 
harassed by worldly cares, I think his forgiveness of us l 
example of very striking candour, forbearance and generosity. 
On the question of his brother Francis going fo rend with 
him in Oxford, he writes to his Father : 
dune 21, 1821. 
I ara turned out of college in a little more than a fortnight, 
and for Trinity tcrm I have en.g«god lodgings. Thc ]h.«m 
tells me there is nothing extraordinm'y in a bvothcr coming 
up to Oxford fo study belote entrance af any collcge. Tell 
Charles I cannot find in the Bodleian any work on the lUathe- 
matical principles of chess. [Writing a day or two after :] I 
m glad to say th«tt Mr. Short has been g,(1 enough to get 
me a man of our college for a private pupil. I ara fo begin 
with him after the Long Vacation. lie is to give me  
hundred a year. I ara nturally much delighted to final you 
propose Fancis should corne to Oxford, and h;t-«e boen 
arranging thiagm as well as I can. 

J. H. :N. TO II [OTIIER. 
October 26, 1,21. 
I ara very glad to hear you sny thatyourself and my Father 
are both well; of course whatever you say concerning him 
and his am-deties must interest me very much. There is no 
one who is on any side without cause of sorrow ; and, 
this being the case, it is a most happy thing fo feel one's 
particular distress cornes from without. "When I look round, 
I see few familles but what are disturbed from within. Many 
are wasted by death ; many distracted by disagreements; 
many scattered. VVe have not had to weep over the dcath of 
those we love. We are not disquieted by internal variance ; 
we are not parted from each other by circumstances we can- 
not control. We have kind and indulgent parents, and our 
tastes, disposition, and pursuits are the sme. How grateful 
ought we to be ! Surely it is a joyful thing that that distress, 
vhich must be, leaves unimpaired, or rather heightened, ail 
domestic affection and h)ve. 
VOL. I. R 
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nd then s o he vevy çril iseff, çheve is nothing in any 
vay fo fi'v. ' 11 thin work ogehev or g«od o flmse who 
h,ve Goal.' I m firlnly md oedly pevsuded o flds. Eevy- 
thiug h hppens o hem is mosç eevt«inly çh vevy besç, 
in every ligh, tha eouhl by ny possibiliy hv hçpend. 
God will giv good. I will do s much s I ean, nd the I 
hve nothing ço pprehend. This is inded n privilg ïor iç 
takes away ail care as to the future. 
ltis other fts 
Ail bear the royal stamp that spcaks t hem His, 
And are august ; but this transccnds thcm all. 
To his sister l larriett he tells of the end of a sucoessful 
carecr, with what may be supposed a pcrsonai warning. 
Ja-nua T 19, 1822. 
I infovmed you in my last that Dr. Hodson was very ill. 
]le dicd yestcrday nmrning. ][aving attained the Headship 
of Irasem»se, the Regius C:dr of Divinity, and a Canonry of 
('h. ('h. ; when all m«,n lo«&ed on in expectation of what 
w,,uhl ce)me next, lu the height of his influence with rd 
(rcnvi]le and Lord Buckingham, he is su(ldcnly taken ill, and 
in a few days died. 
I trust I ask sincerely, Give me nothing which will in any 
way delay me in my Christian course ; and such prayers God 
is accustomed, and plvmises, to graut. 
To his Mother he writeg on attaining his majorit.y : 
Match 6, 1822 
Thank you for your very kind ]ctter. Vhen I turn fo 
look at mysc]f I feel quite ashamed of the praise it contains, 
so numerous and so great are the deficieucies that even I can 
see. There is an illusion in the words 'being of age' which 
is apt fo convey the idea of some suddcn and unknovn change. 
That point, instead of being gained by the sh,w and silent 
progress of one and twenty years, seems fo divide, by some 
strongly marked line, the past fmm the fo-corne .... *ot 
that I ara sorry so gl+at a part of lire is gone--would that all 
were over lbut I seem now more left fo myself, and vhen I 
reflect upon my own weakness I bave cause fo shudder. 
ot unnaturally, his Mother thinks the tone of the last 
line morbid. Out of the midst of troubles of ber ownwhich, 
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indeed, he shared vith her--she writes anxiously on his 
account : 
Match 11, 1822. 
 . . This subject I hure been anxious to bcgin with, but 
another is equally pressing on my mind and your Father's ; 
that is the state of your health and spirits. We fear very 
much, from the tone of your le,fret, you are depressed ; and if 
ilnperious fessons did hot f«wl»:d us, you would certaiuly see 
us. We fer you debar yourself a lwoper quantity of wine .... 
Take proper air and exercise ; accept al[ the invitations you 
receive ; and do hot be over-anxi«»us about anything. Nothing 
but your own over-anxiety can make you suppose we give a 
thought to Oriel .... 
To show you I do hot think you too ohl for a mother's 
correction and advice, I shall not hesitate to tell you I see one 
great fault in your character which a]arms me, as I observe if 
grows upon you seriously ; and as ail virtues may degenerate 
into vices, it is everyone's duty to have a strict guard over 
themselves to avoid extremes. ¥our ftult is a want of self- 
confidence and a dissatisfaction with yourself .... 

His answer cornes by return of post. And first he assures 
his Mvther his health is hot st all in fault. 

 . . I have hardly a momcnt to write, I ara going out to 
a wine party, and to the music room in the evening .... I 
ara very very much obliged to you for your anxiety, but never 
was anxiety so ill founded. I was only the other day congra- 
tulating myself on the gret improvement of my helth from 
what it was a year ago .... 
As fo my opinions, and the sentiments I expressed in my 
lst letter, they remin fixed in my mind, and are repeated 
delibertely and confidently. If if were any new set of 
opinions I had lately adopted, they might be said to arise from 
nervousness, or over-study, or ill-health ; but no, my opinion 
bas been exactly the saine for these rive years .... The only 
thing is, opportunities bave occurred of late for my mentioning 
it more than before; but believe me, those sentiments are 
neither new nor slightly founded. If they ruade me melan- 
cho]y, morose, austere, distant, reserved, sullen, then indeed 
they might with justice be the subject of anxiety ; but if, as I 
think is the case,  alU alwayscheerful, if af home I ara always 
ready and eager to join in any merrimeat, if I ara hot clouded 



with sadness, if my meditations make me neither absent in 
mind nor defici«,nt in action, then my principles may be gazed 
 ç and puzzle the gazer, but thev eannot be ,ccused of bad 
10ractical eflbcts. Take me when "I ara most foolish at home, 
and exteud mirth into childishness ; stop me short and ask 
me then what I think of myself, whether my opinions are less 
gloomy ; no, I think I shou[d seriously return the saine 
answer, that 'I shuddored at myself.' And what is to make 
me so ? Ara I in the midst of persons of the saine opinions? 
Ara I solitary ? Neither. I[owêver, I have no rime to finish 
this ; so good-bye. 

It is now rime to return fo Mr. Newnan's own account of 
himsclf. 
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CHAPTER II 

IT did certainly startle Mr. lIewman's friends at Trinity to 
tind him contemplating an attempt up>n an Oricl fellowship ; 
and many of them if pained also, for they were sm-e it would 
end in a second miscarriage. They had hot the shadow of a 
hope of his succeeding ; they wouhl have thought him wise if, 
instead of following an ignis fatuus, he had accepted one 
the family tutorships offered for his acceptance. What would 
cofirm them in this view was the grave fct, that he had lost 
ahuost the whole of the current year in recreations and divcl'- 
sions of his own, instead of devoting the time since he to«,k 
his Bachelor's degree in preparation for a dicult competiti«m. 
V],at his actual occupations had been appears accidentally 
from a series of passages in his letters home, and in his privato 
memoranda, some of which shall now be given in the order in 
which they were written. 
To his Father he writes on his return to Oxford in February 
1821, after his failure in the schools : 
I arrived here sale the day belote yesterday, and haro 
round a general welcome. Dr. l and Mrs. Lee have been very 
kind. I intend attending the lectures on anatomy and 
mineralogy. 
To the saine on March 20 : 
I have bcen with Mr. Kinsey fo A1)ingdon, fo the house of 
a gentleman who has a fine collectit,n t,f minera]s. We vere 
eml»loyed in looking over them from one te, four o'clock. S«,n,e 
of them are most beautiful. Vhen I corne home I shall nmke 
various excursions to the :British Museum, if open» for the sako 
of the minerals. 
 The President. 



During this terre he attended the course of lectures on 
miueralogy given by Professor Buckland, and ruade a careful 
mmlysis oï them, which is tobe ïound among his papers. To 
his Mother in the saule mouth : 
Thank Harriett for her skill in steaming away the 
superlluous v«tter of the nitro-sulphate of copper. The 
nmwralogical lectures vere finishcd yesterday .... 
I ara ghd te be able te inform you tht Signer Giovanni 
Em'ico N«.amh'iui has tinished his first composition. The 
melody iz light m,d airy, and is well supported by the hrmony. 

Te the sme in June : 

I haro 1,cou ver much te mysclf this term. Buckland's 
h'ctures [on g(,ology] I had inten(led te have taken down, as I 
did iast terre, but sevcral things l,revented menthe rime it 
ttkcs, «md the very dosultory w W in which he imparts his 
informttion : for, te tcll the truth, the science is se in ifs 
infancy that no rcgular system is formed. Hence the lectures 
are r;tther an enumeration of f«tcts frein which probabilitics 
are &.duced, than a consistent and luminous theory of cer- 
t;ùntics, illustrated by occasional examples. If is, however, 
m«»xt entertaining, and opens au amazing field te imagination 
and te poetry. 

Te these accidental notices of his employment of his rime 
after his B.A. degree, others may be added, more complete 
because in retrospect, tIe says in passages of his pri'ate 
nmmoran,la that lac had nov ' more leisure for religious exer- 
cises and the study of the Scriptures than when he was a 
fagging drudge'; that 'mineralogy and chemistry were his 
chief studies, and the composition of music' ; though, frein the 
rime he thought of standing at Oriel, he gave considerable 
rime te Latin composition, te logic, and te natural philosophy ; 
that, s an undergraduate, he used te say, ' When I have 
takt.n my degree I will de many things--compose a piece of 
music for instruments, experimentalise in chemistry, thirdly 
[on which he insisted much] get up the Persian language.' 
In consequence of this last design, his Mother bought him au 
Arabic and 1)ersian vocabulary, new in the Oratory library, 
but nothing came of it. It does net appear frein any papers 



he has left how this study came into his mind. Was it sug 
gested by Henry Martyn's history ? 
These notices have, perhaps, a claim tobe introduced into 
this Memoir for their own sake; but here they are simply 
meant fo illustmte the surprise and discomposure with vhich 
his good friends at Triuity, nay, almosç he himself, in spire of 
himself, contemplated his resolution to engage in so forlorn 
a hope as an attempt on an Oriel fellowship. None thought 
if possible that he could succeed in it ; and, at his suggestion, 
Mr. Kinsey wrote fo his father with thc purpose, as f:rr as 
might be, of putting hefore him the state of the c;tse, 
guarding him ag,iust disappointmcnt. IIe, Kinscy, tohl him 
that in the competition at Oriel ' the struggles of the best 
bave failed' ; and that, ' knowing the many opponents which 
his son would bave to encounter, men of celebrity for talenç 
and reading, he, the writcr, vith all his eager dcsire for his 
friend's success, did not permit himself to be at all sanguine 
as to his beating the tield.' 
Mr. Short was as little inclined to look hopcfully upon 
Newman's prospects af Oriel as the rest, but he to»k a larger 
view of the matter, and was not unwilling that he should 
stand, tte knew enough of him to expect that he would do 
himself and his college credit, and he had strongly expressed 
this to friends of ewman in London, who, being sincerely 
interested in him, and anxious about his future, asked Mr. 
Short whaç he had to say on the subject, who answered thenl 
that lewman would not succeed, but that he would show what 
was in him, and thereby in a certain measure retrieve his un- 
expected failure çhe year before ; he wished the Oriel men to 
have an opportunity of passing a judgment on him. Sn truth, 
it was, naturally and fairly, a matter of personal and collegi,te 
interest with Mr. Short, over and above his goodwill towards 
Newman. The opening of the Trinity scholarships was Short's 
d,ing, and he had actually recomlnended him to stnd in 
1818. In the election, formidable out-college opponents h,d 
been put aside for him, and his failure in examination had 
been an untoward incident in the first start of a great reform. 
Mr. Short had brought ouç these feeligs to him with the 
greatest delicacy, soon after his misfortune. On his asking 
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Ghort, in _April 181, whether he should write for one of the 
Çlmucellor's prizes, yeat'ly gLen for the best English and 
Lain essys, lXlr. Short answered in the aflàrmati'e, and 
wettL on fo give the following reasons for wishing it : ' I have 
no doubt,' he aid, ' of your producing omething that either 
will ucceed now or tt'ain you fo certain sueeess another year. 
In face, he uppermost wish in my mind respeeting you 
ha you may distingui.h yourself iii the rostrum, and prove 
|o Che world, w}mt is already well kllown fo ourselves, that 
he l,U'ity of out eleetions is unsullied. F«,r hould your old 
eonq,etit.or aç XVoreeser obLoEin high holtoUrS in the sehools, 
sne«'v«.rs vill n«)t be wanting to amuse themselves af your and 
out cxpense. 'et-haps lhese reasons never occurred to you.' 
Sh«,rt had rid, in a former part of the letter, that he should 
himself bave suggcsted to him to attempt the essay long 
Icfore, but he had been anxious whether lIr. ewlnan's health 
alh,wed 
By a singular coincidence Oriel College thnt same year, 
and af that ver 3" time, was subjecting itself, and even more 
(lirectly and wittingly, fo a criticism upon its impariality in 
c-nducting its competitive examinations, fiercer and more 
public than this, which Mr. Short only feared for Trinity. 
Though in that day the acknowledged centre of Oxford 
tellectualism, Oriel had never professed, in its elections, simply 
to choose the candidate who passed the best examination; 
and, though on its foundtion were for the most part men 
 ho had taken the highest honours in the schools, it never 
nmde the school standard its own. Religious, ethical, sociM 
considcrations, as well as intellectual merits, external fo the 
cm'ricidm of the schools, all told in its decisions ; the rotes 
fvll on the men whom each elector in his conscience thought 
lest to answer to the standard of a Fellow of Oriel, as the 
sttutes of _A_dam de I3rome nd King Edward II. determined 
it. In consequence, there was ever the chmce of the election 
of a candidate of a nature to startle his competitors and 
the public at large, as being unexpected and unaccountable. 
Such an anomlous election, as many men thought it, had 
t,len place in 1821, just three days belote ewman's letter to 
lIr. Short above spoken of. A second-class man had been 



preferred to one whos naine stoçd in tho fivs el«tss ; and 
though the sueeessful candidate did, as iï in justifieatim 
his seleetion, gain the ('hmcelhw's Latin essay pvize 
months laev, ye i so lml»pened his rival, whom he lmd 
beaten, xvs able, a he tumual C«mmemtwtion, fo hurl de- 
fiance a him in the theatre from the opposite rostrum, as 
having been he sueeessful eompetitor f«w the English essy. 
This essuy, us being in English, gve oppovtunity ftw vigorous, 
brilliant, and popular writing, whieh was denied fo a com- 
position xvritten in Latin ; and judgment on the rival mevis of 
the xvo men xvas thus shifted to a publie opinion, external 
to eollege ud Uuiversity, and in fae that..iudgnwnt xvas passed 
i certain ifluential quavrs to the disdvantage of he sue- 
eessful candidate and his eleet«»vs. There was u Review of 
gt'eat naine, then as n,)w, whieh had for inany years been 
feud with Oxford, and especially with Dr. Copleston, Provost 
of Oriel, and his Society. An edito 5 xvhoever he , taking 
bureau nature at the best, sometimes 'dormitat,' hoxvever 
' bonus' ; nd au icle against Oviel found its way into his 
July nUlnber, so exceptionable, to use a mild wovd, that 
second edition--according to the recollection of the preseut 
xvriter--senteuces or expressions were erased fvom it. 
The article is upon classical stndy ; and ufter speaking of 
the English Universities gencratly in that connexion,'it directs 
its attention to their open fe]lowships, n(1 to the nature of 
the examinution ustul for determiuing the choice betwecn 
the camlidtttes, ,),l to the proceedings uud the result of the 
election. The alluvion to Oriel, and to the election ruade 
the preceding Eastér, xvas uumistakable. The following is 
portion of the writer's invective, fc)r such it must be called. 
IN.B.--Let it be observed I hve conceled the really 
br«d f:tct th:tt the w'iter ws the unsu, ccesl canditbte. But 
Copleston hs blabbed it.]  
Let u young man only abdicate the privilege of thinking 
to some no painful sacrificeund devo his whole body and 
soul fo the sordid ambition of succes, and the wy fo xvin 
 Wherever u note enclosed in brackets occurs in the text, it is fo 
be underst, od thut. it cornes from the pen of J. 
trans«iber, whether these init.ils appear or hot. 
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with such electors is no formi&tblc problem .... After a dull 
examimttion in the scho«,ls--if a failure so much the bctter-- 
he may he.giu to be the hutt of Common-Rooms, circu]ate tutor's 
wit, and prose against the ' Editburgh lleview.' . . . Guiltless 
of faine, of oviginality, or humour, our tyro luy then approach 
the sceue of action, secure thtt the judges will take good carc 
th«tt 'the race shall hot be to the swift nor the battle fo the 
stvong.' II«trdy professions of impat4itlity are indeed held 
forth, fo attract unwtry merit ; .nd selfish mediocrity finds 
thc most exquisite of ail its gratific«ttions in the luomentary 
chance «,f harassing the talent it xvould tremble to confront. 
The caudid«ttes are locked up fo write themes, solve a sorites, 
discover thc L;ttiu for an e«trthquake, and perform other 
[.qually edifying tasks ; au(l the close «f this solemn farce is the 
;mtuuci«ttiou of a choice that had Ieen long before deterndned, 
in proporti«m to the scrapings, grins and genuflections of the 
severM COml)ctitors. XVho can besurprised if, under a system 
lile this, gelSus and km,wledge sh«,uld so seldom strike a 
lasting root? or that maturity, which succeeds fo a youth so 
lwostituted, should produce, by its me,st vigorous ettbrts, nothing 
hetter than learued drivelling and mavrowIess infldion ? 

Itis scarcely neeesry to say that flds tirade against 
Oxford and Oriel ws as un.iust as if was unmaunerly ; how- 
evcr, diis aliter vistm. Such a spirited denunciation seems to 
bave bcen considcred in a high quarter just wha was wanted 
fo show the vorld what retribution was to descend, and what 
terril,le ex,mples would be ruade, if an Oxford college presulned 
t«, maintaiu a stand;trd and exet'cise a judgment of its own on 
the qualifications neccs.»ary in those  ho were to fill up vacant 
pl.ces on its foundttion ; and, though the Oriel Fellows were 
«,f too indepen(lent and manly a cast of mind, and had too 
high a repute and too h«tughty pl'etcnsions, to succumb fo a 
self-apI,ointc(1 an(l angry censor, yet, in spite of their nat.ur; 
indignation at his language, the charge br, mght against them, 
as coming with so weighty a saucti,n, would necessm'iIy tend 
fo make them more vary of the stel)s they took in the ensuing 
election of 1822more unvilling, if it could be helpcd, fo run 
risks, and more anxious ¢.lmLtheir decisions should be justified 
by the evcnt. This st«tte of things, thcn, af Oriel cannot be 
said ço have told in Mr. Newman's favour, when af length h 
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resolved on submitting his tMens and attainments, such as 
they vere, fo the inspection of Prt, vost and Fellows. For they 
could hot pronounce in his favour without repcating, in an 
exaggerated form, their offence of the fiwegoing year : thtt is, 
without passing over the first-class competitors, and electing 
instead of them one whose pltce in the paper of honours wts 
over t«tken, in popular estimation, as the token of a mistake or 
a misfortune ; an intimation, known and understood by 
naen, that there h«td been an attempt at SOlnething higher and 
 failure in attaining it. 
Such being the externM vicw preseutcd fo us by Mr. 
man's venturous proceeding, let us trace s,,riati»r, from Iris 
private melnoranda, how it presented itself h» his own nind. 
The extnfination was to be in the first days of the ensuing 
April ; it was now the middle of November ; he had at least 
four good months before him. He notes down on November 15 : 
I passed this evening with the DennMr. Kinseywhoso 
Oriel cousin was there. He sMd the principM thing in 
examintion for Fellows was writing Latin. I thought I ought 
fo stand ; and, indeed, since, I hve nearly decided on so doing. 
Hov active still are the evil pssions of vMnglory, ambition, 
&e., within me  After my f:tilure l«tst November, I thought 
tlmt they would never be unruly again. Alas  no sooner is 
any mention ruade of my standing for a fellowship than 
every barrier seems swept away ; and they spread, and 
overflow, and deluge me: «rep bv ïwrotç vtorpoç 

He continues (December 1) : 
There is every reason for thinking I shMl hot succeed, and 
I seem to see it would not be good f,Jr me, but my heart boils 
over with vMng]orious anticipations of success. It is hot 
likely, because I am not equal to it in abilities or attainments ; 
it seems probable that I shall rail once or twice, and get some 
fellowship somewhere af last. 

Two months later, February 5, 1822, he writes : 
To-day I cMled on the lrovost of Oriel, and asked his 
permission to stand at the ensuing election. :I cannot help 

 Cee.p,. 1009. 
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tbinking [ shll one time or otber get  fellowship there : mo»t 
prob«tlly next yer. 
slmll make myself known, tml lcarn the mtçu'e of the examina- 
tion. Tbe princip«tl thing se«ms fo be Le,tin comp«sition, and 
a metphyical turn is  great adv«mtage ; general mathemics 
m'e also required .... Last 5th of Janu«t T [18çl], [ wrote 
fo my aunt : ' I ch*lrecate the day in which od g, ves me any 
r,qute, or any 
] ara perpetully pmying to get iuto Oriel, and to ohtain tho 
p,'ize f,r my essy. O Lord [ dispose «,f lne as will best pro- 
m«te Thy gh,ry, hut give me resignati«,n and conteutment. 
Ibx F*bruary 21 be came t,f age, and he writes to his 
Mother in ;lliSWPl" to lwr eonrttu]«ttions : ' [ th«,ught of the 
ye.trs th:tt are gÇ,m', and tlm expa.nse wbich lies before me, 
ud quite shed tears 
boy' ; ami then, after noticing his emp!oyments, he continues 
' What rime I bave lcft, I ara gladand, indeed, obligcdto 
devote to my attempt at Oriel, wishing fo prepare myself for 
that which (after all) will hot adroit of preparation.' 
Then lin says, in corroboration of what Mr. Kinsey was 
saying in the letter abo'e quoted : 
I was Vel T uneasy to find by sometlfig in my Father's and 
your letter, that you thought I had a chance of getting in this 
time. I-}«not think so, [ entreat. Youonlv hear, and cannot 
see the ditficulties. Th«se on the spç, t thi{k there is little or 
no chance ; and who, indeed, will hot rightly wonder ai the 
audacity of him wh% being an under-the-line himself, presumes 
to ct»ntend with some of the 
seat by the side of namcs like Keble and Htwkins ? 
He wished his h,me fi'iends mt to share his hopes, lest 
they should bave to shre his disal,puintmeut. The chances 
were much against him; his Irai»es , nevertheless, were high, 
but while an avowal of this might mislead those who did hot 
know Oxfor,t, it wouhl incur the ridicule of Chose who did. 
I[is hopes are recorded in a memorandum ruade the next 
tby : 
I have called on Tyler to-day 
do hot know how it lmpl»ens , but I certainly feel vel T confident 
with respect to Oriel, nd seem to lnyself to have 



chance of success. Hope leads me on te fancy my confidence 
itself bas something of success in it, and I seem te recol- 
lect something of the saine kind of ardeur when I stood at 
Trinity. 

However, before many weeks were out,, he was obliged te 
let out te his Father the hopes he had been se carefully con- 
cealing frein him. ]I«,de anxious by the tone of his son's 
letter, written on occasion of his birthday, he wrote te warn 
him that, if he continued in the desponding temper which his 
letters ho,me betokened, he certainly would net be able te de 
justice te his talents and att«ùnments, and wouhl be the cause 
of his own failure. This obliged him te answer on ]Iarch 15 
thus : 
I assure you that they know very little of me, and judge 
very superficially of nae, who think I de net put a value on 
myself relc«tivelg te others. I think (since I ara forced te 
speak boastfully) few ]mve attained the facility of coml?re- 
hension which I have arrived at frein the regularity and con- 
stancy of my rcading, and the laborious and nerve-bracing 
and fancy-repressing study of mathematics, which has beea 
my principal subject. 
On the 18th he repeats in a private memorandum : 
I fear I am treasuring up for myself great disappointment ; 
for I think I bave a great chance of succeeding. I lay great 
stress on the attention I bave given te mathematics, on account 
of the general strength it imparts te the mind. Besides, ever 
since my attempts at school, I ]lave given great time te com- 
Fosition. As when I was going up fol" my degree examination 
every day ruade my hopes fainter, se new they seem te swell 
and ripen as the time approaches. 
The examination ,cas new close at hand, and he suflred 
some reaction of feeling when he plunged into it. On tlm 
close of it he thus wt4tes : 
I llve several rimes been much comforted yesterday and 
to-day by a motte in Oriel hall [in a coat of arms in a window], 
_Pie reporte te. I ara new going te bed, and have been very 
calm the whole evening. 13efore I look into this book again 
it will be decided. 



ex dyhe FrMay in Easter week--he wriees: ci 
hure his mornh been elected Fellow of Oriel.'  
ome aecun «,f wlm p«ssed in this, o him, memorable 
day is inrduced in his ' p»logia ' ; other incidents of i are 
nocd in his leers o members of his fimily, and ohers again 
he uscd to recoun aL a later claie o his fricnds. When the 
examination had goL as fa.r as tbe Lhird day, his papcrs hd 
lnade hat impression on Dr. Copleson and ohers of the 
cleetors, th« three of them--James, Tyler, and Dornford-- 
wçnt over o Trinity o make inquiries of he Fellows abou 
his antecedens and generM eharacter. This, of eourse was 
d«me in e«,nfidenee ; nor did his kind utor, Nf. Short, in any 
(h.gree violate if ; a the saine rime he was himself so exeited 
by this visiç, tha he eouhl no he]p sending for 5If. Newman 
on the pretex of inquiring of him wha had been his work 
and how he had (h,ne i; and by he eneouraging toue in 
whieh he eommented on his answers, he did him a eat deal 
of good.  
Newman used to relate how, when sent for, he found 5If. 
Short, a an early dilmer in his rooms, being about o srt 
from Oxford ; and how Short ruade him sit down af table and 
partake of his lamb eutlets and fried parsley--a bodily re- 
freshmenç whieh had some share in he reassuranee with 
hich Shor's words inspired him. He wrote to his 5Ioher 
in retrospee, some three weeks after, 'Shor elevated me so 
ranch, and ruade me faney I had donc so well, tha on Vednes- 
day I eonstrued some part of my [viæa voce] psages with veu 
grea readiness and even aeeuraey.' 
Nf. Newman used also ço relate the mode in hieh the 
ann«»uneelnent of his sueeess was lnade tohim. The Provos's 
l»utler--o whom i fell by usage to take the news to he 
ïm'tunate eandidatenmde his way ço Nf. Newman's lodgings 
in BroEd Sreet, and found him playing he violin. This in 
itself diseoneerted the messenger, who did noç associate such 
 Writing to his Father, the words were,' I ara just ruade Fellow 
of Oriel. Thank Goal 1' 
 Nf. Short told Mm on February 27. 1878, when he was in Oxford 
on the oeoeNon of his being elected Honorary Fellow of Trinity, that, 
on sending for him, he round him intending o retire from the exam 
tion, and that he persuaded him to continue the contest. 
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an accomplishnaent with a candid:teship for the Oriel Common- 
Room ; but his pe,'plexity vs i,,eretsed  hen, on his deliver- 
ing what may be supposed to hve been lais usmd fo,',n o 
speech ou sueh oceasi,»,s, th,t ' he h«td, he fetved, dis,greeable 
news to nnounee, riz. tlmt Mv. Newm,m ws eleeted Fellow 
of Oriel, nd that his immedite presence was required there,' 
ihe persou ddressed, thinking .h,t such 1.nguage savoured 
impertinent" fn, ilitu'ity, ,nerely nswered, 'Very well,' and 
went on fiddling. This led the m,n to ask vhethe,', perh,ps, 
he 1,d hOt mist.ken the rot»ms and g,,lle to the wrOllg pers.n, 
to which Mr. lewmn veplied th,t it was all right, llut, as 
,nay be imagined, no sommer had the ,,mn left, than he ltung 
dtwn his instrument, and &sh«l down st:Srs with ,1l speed 
to O,'iel College. And he reeollceted, ait, er fiïy years, the 
eloquent fLces and eager bows of the tradesmcn and others 
whom he met on his way, who h,d heard the news, and well 
understood why he was crossing from St. iIary's fo the lane 
opposite at so extraordinary a pace. 
He repeats, in his letter to his Mothcr, a civcumstance in 
his first interview, which followed, with the Provost and 
Fellows--which in lais 'Apologia' he h,s quoted from his 
letter fo 51r. Bowden : ' I couh[ be,nr the congrzttulations of 
Copleston, but when Keble advanced to take my hmd I quite 
shrank, and could bave nearly shrunk into the floor, ashamed 
at so great an honourhowever, I sh,ll soon be used to this,' 
He pursues lais history of the day thus : 

 . . The news spread t) Trinity with great rapidity. 
had hardly been in Kinsey's room a minute when in rush( 
Ogle like one mad. Then I proceeded to the President's, and 
in rushed Ogle again. I find that Tomlinson rushed into 
Eelaalaz's room, nearly knocking down the door, to commulfi- 
cate the news. Echalaz in turn tan down stairs ; Tompson 
heard a noise and my ha.me mentioned, and rushed out also 
and in the room opposite round Echalaz, Ogle, and \Vard. Sien 
hurried from all directions to Tl-inity to their acquaintance 
there, fo congratul,te them on the success of their college. 
The bells were set ringing from three towers (I had fo pay for 
them). The men who were staying up at Trinity, reading for 
OEeir degree, accuse me of having spoilt their day's reading. 
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There is  ]eter from him to his brother Charles, in wbich 
he -says : ' I took my seat in chapel, and dined with a largo 
pu'ty in the Common-Rooln. [ sat next to Keble, and, as I 
had heard him represented, he is more like an undergraduato 
than the first man in Oxford ; so perfectly unssuming and 
unaflçcted in his ruminer.' 
And, l«stly, he savs in a leter to his Father : ' I ara ab- 
lutely  member of the Common-Room ; ara called by them 
' Newlnan," and ara abashed, and tind I must soon learn to 
call them " Keble, " tttwkins," "Trier "' 
No ends the eventful day. 
As to Mr. NeWln«m, he ever felt this twelfth of April, 182, 
fo be the turning-point of his lire, and of ail days most memor- 
able. Ig raised him from obsem'ity and need, to eompeteney 
and reput;ttion. I[e never wished anything better or higher 
than, in the words of the epit;ph, 'to lire and die a Fellow of 
çh'iel.' lImmeforth, his way was elear beft»re him; and ho 
was constant ail through his lire, as bis intimate friends knov, 
iii his thankful remembranee year after year of this great 
merey of Divine prm'idenee. Nor was it. in its seeular aspect 
only that it was so unique an event in his history ; it opened 
npon him a theologieal eareer, placing him upon the high 
and broad platform of University soeiety and intelligence, and 
brin/in.R him aeros those vari,us influences, personal and 
intelleetual, and the teachin2" of those various sehools of eeele- 
siastical thought, whereby the religious sentiment in his mind, 
wbieh had been his blessing from the rime he left sehool, was 
gradually developed and formed and brought on to its legiti- 
nntte issues. 
This narntive of his ttempt ud its success will be most 
suittbly closed hy the indûment on his exmination, as given 
by the very mn to whom, more thon to anyone, the Oriel 
examinations owed their f«,rm and colour, md who speeially 
on that account had to meet the stress of those Nor(hern 
criticisms which, in their most concentrated and least defen- 
sible shape, hoEve been exhibited bove. 'That defect,' savs 
ishop Copleston, swaking of the qualifictions of a Fellmv, 
in a letter to Dr. Htwkins under date of May _,° 143, 
'which I always saw and lamented in exmincrs, and in 
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vain endeavoured to remedy, still seems hOt only to exist but 
increases--the quackery of the schools. Every election to . 
fellowship which tends to discourage the narrow and al|JJost 
the technic,l routine of public examin,tions, I consider as an 
important triumph. ¥ou relnember Newm«m himself ws an 
example. He was hot evcn a good c]assical scholar, yet in 
mind and power of composition, and in taste and kno ledg% 
he was decidedly superior to some competitors who were a 
elass above him in the s«hools.' 
_As Mr. Newman held the important offices of tutor and 
public exmniner in the yenrs which followed, it may be right 
to observe here th:tt immeditely on his becoming Fellow of 
Oricl, he set himse]f to make up his deficiency in critical 
scholurship, nd with very fair success. Whately, soon aftcr 
his election, mong his other kind otfices, signilied this to him, 
being wlmt he said  ]ittle bird had told him. 

LETTERS AND EXTRACTS CO:NNECTING CHAP- 
TERS IL AND III. OF THE AUTOBIOGRAPHI- 
CAL MEMOIR 

There remains  letter, from a schoofellow and University 
friend, which shows the popu]ar estimate of an Oriel fellowship 
as well as the writer's sense of his friend's power : 

F. :P. EIIRESIIER TO Jou_'¢ HENRY 
Al»'il 12, 1822. 
Behold you now a Fellow of Oriel, the great object of the 
ambition of half the Bachelors of Oxford. Behold you (to 
take a peep into futurity) in Holy (hrders, tking pupils in 
eollege, nd hnving  cumcy within a short distance; then 
Public Tutor, Vi(.ar of , Provost. Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Bishop of -, Archbishop of Canterbury ; or shall 
we say thus--Student-at-lw, ]3arrister, Lord Chancellor, or 
at least Lord Chief Justice of the King's Beuch ? Which of 
these ladders is it your intention to climb ? You now have it- 
in your power to decide. 
VOL. I. 



In a letter with some college details to his Father he speaks 
of Keble : 
2[ay 16, 1822. 
 . . I shall only mention Keble. Af eighteen he took 
two first chasses. Soon after he gained the two essays in 
one year, and a fellowship at Oriel. Me is the first man in 
Oxford. 
TO IIIS SITER I[ARRIETT. 
A ug,st 2, 1822. 
 . . Vhately sers off for his living, bidding adieu to the 
Towers of Oxhwd, ,ftcr a residcnce of fifteen years, ou Tuesday 
next. ] di,md with him 1,st M,m&y. Some yea,'s back 
f,,und bound u l) in tracts an old number of the 'Quartevly 
llcview,' and iu it I found thc review of a Lttin work of 
Dr. Whit«der's. The criticisms I thmght so judicious 
I copied tbem out and ne«trly got tbem by heart. Indeed, 
f«,r a l«mg time, waudering as I was without a guide, wishing 
te) write Latia aml having no one to inform me how to set 
ab[,ut it, th,)se criticisms were my ouly comfort, the only 
remiu'ks which sccmcd vig«wous aud certain, and on which 
felt I could lean. How much as I surprised by Wlmtelv's 
ineidentally mentioniagthat the article was written 
Copleston ! tte was surprised in his turn, saying he was 
sure the Provost would be much gratitîed at hearing I had 
copied thcm out, since he had written them for the very 
lurpose of instructing those who were aiming at Latin com- 
position. XVhately tells nie, if I have any desire ever fo writo 
in the ' QuatoEerly,' I have nothiug to do but to mention if to 
the Provost [Copleston], and that the editor will quite jump 
at anyone recommended from so high a quarter ; but what if 
the Provost will hot recommend me  I should hot think of 
writing yet. 
The following lines speak of the fatigue to hand and 
wrist that continuous writing was to Mr. Newman through 
life : 
TO tIIS SISTER. 
August 17, 1822. 
Excuse my bad writing. You cannot tell how hurried I 
ara and how tired my hand is with writing. [Again :] My 
hand is very tired . . . O my poor hand ! . . . My hand will 
hot compose a flowing sentence. 
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Possibly the care and attention used to defy this weakness 
may have contributed to the beauty and 10recision which Mr. 
Tewman's handwriting maintained to the end. 
Nf. Newman spent the Long Vacation of 1822 in Oxford, 
here his youngest bmther Francis, about to enter Worcester 
College, joined him. In expectation of his arrival he writes 
to his Mother : 
September 25, 1822. 
 . . ]Expecting to see Frank, I ara in fact expecting to see 
you all. I shall require you fo fill him full of all of y,u, that 
when he cornes I may squeeze and wring him out  some 
Sl0on.ge .... 
The only way ultimatcly to succeed is to do things 
thomughly. I lost much rime by superficial reading duving 
the whole Long Vacation this time two years. Francis shMl 
hot go such bad ways to work. Ziber sure (my pupil having 
gone), and [ have been humming, whistling, and laughiug loud 
to myself all day. 
At the end of the following letter a naine occurs which 
was in the future to be closely connected with his own. 

To iIIS IATIIER. 

Dr. and Mrs. Lee were kind enou.gh fo call on me and asl 
me to dinner to meet Seljeant Frere, Head of Downing College. 
l[rs. Frete singsfinely. Serjeant Frere seems to have , great 
veneration for Copleston, and asked me much about him. 
tIe did not know him. Ditctly he heard I was of Oriel 
he turned round, as if the naine of the college was an old 
acquaintance. 
I mentioned to you the names of Greswell, lusey, and 
Churton, who are to stand next year. Surely I should havo 
had no chance next year if I had hot succeeded this. 

Of his brother Francis, who was reading with him up fo 
:Novelnber 29 of this year, when he was entered at Worcester _ 
College, Mr. :Newman vrites fo his Mother : 
Oriel : 3ovember 5, 1822. 
 . . lIy rime has been so engaged that I have hardly had 
un opportunity of examining Frank as I could wish. As fr 
s I have done so he seems to have much improYed. To say 



hat he knows more th,n most of those who t ake common 
de.q'rees would be savinglittle. I ,m convinced that he knows 
much more of Greêk as a language than most of those who 
take first classes, ,nd to complete the climax, bec,use it is 
I who say it, he certainly knows much mot'e of Greek as a 
laugu,ge, in f.ct is a much better Greêk scholar, than I. 
tccollect I ara not talking of history or anything -hich is the 
sub.]cct of Greck. Again-he is a much better mathenmtician 
than I ara. I mean ho reads more mathematically, as Aristotle 
would say .... 
If was a rime of f,mily ,nxieties, in which Mr. l-ewman 
eagc-iy took his part. To his FaIher he had written, Dec. 5, 
1822 : 'Evcrything will- -[ sec it will--be very right if only 
you will let me m«tnage '; te]ling him in the saine letter of his 
work lately umlertaken for the ' Encyclopoedia 5[ctropolitana.  
[rs. Newman acknowledges his letter a few days after : 

Decenber 12, 1822. 
¥our Father forwardêd to' me your delightful lêtter, which 
I know it will gratify you to hear gave hhn so much pleasure, 
that I have hot seen ,nything cheer and comfort him like it 
a h)ng rime. I ara quite at a loss to say anything adequate 
fo my feelings on the whole business .... I congratulate 
Francis on his matriculation, and ara delighted to anticipate 
/hat he will, whenever opportunity occurs, do you credit, and 
rcward all your labours and anxiety for him. I fully accord 
with you when you say, ' Let me alt»ne, I shall do it all well. 
If you will let me manage, ,ll will be right.' This is .}ust the 
text I have prêached from, vhenever vour Father and I have 
discussed the subject. For many mbïhs I always begin and 
end by saying, ' I have no fcar, J thn vill manage.' 

And th,t he did manage may be g,thered from indirect 
notices. Looking back in 1823 on the past year 1822, 2[r. 
lewman writes iu a private journal : 
This year past (1822) has been a scene of laborious study 
from the commencement to the close. Let me praise that 
excessive mercy which has blessed me with so strong a frame. 
I have sometimes quite t«'embled on retiring to rest af my own 
exertions. Quite well, indeed, ara I; free from headache and 
every pain. 



Pecalling this year later on, there is added : 
For the Long Vacation of 1822 I took, for I do hot know 
how h,ng, only four hours' sleep. 

The year 1823 begins busily. To his lIother lIr. Newman 
writes : 
I have four pupils. I bave since had an application from 
 Merton man, and this morning from a XVadham man. My 
fourth pupil is from Exeter, very docile and very ice .... 
311". 3Iayer passed through Oxford on Tuesday, and dined 
with me in Hall. The President of Corpus died about ten 
days since. He was the father of the University, being entered 
ix George II.'s rime. 

To III8 IS'I?ER ILRRII.;TT. 
July 23, 1823. 
rou are continually in my thoughts, and I should cotrive 
to write to you oftener, perhaps, than I do, were I sure I was 
writing to you alone ; hot because there would be anything in 
my communications that I should mind the world knowing, 
but from that instinctive feeling in consequence of which, the 
smaller the company the freer and more intimate becomes out 
conversation, and those things which we should delight to ira- 
part fo each individually, we cannot force ourselves to disclose 
to them all together. You are, as I said belote, continually 
in my thoughts; need 
The Oriel election is coming on very soon. There are very 
strong men standing. Besides Mr. Pusey, whom I think 
bave heard me mention, there are two Queen's men (one 
double first), a Brasenose, who has read (his ft'iends are ready 
to depose) twelve hours a day ever since he came to Oxford ; 
a Balliol ; Mr. Proetor, of Jesus ; an Oriel ; and two Trinity. 
_Ail are tirst classes excep;the two last. 

In a book of private memoranda occur the following 
thoughts written in 1823 : 
Apr;l 6.--If a man speaks incoherently, as I think, on 
regeneration, if he speaks of the merit of works, if he speaks 
of man's natural free will, I may suppose I do hot understand 
him, and tha we dittba" in terres. But when le talks of out 
natural sin as an 'rmity anEE I as a disease, he as an imper- 
rection and I as a poison, he as making man imperfect, as tho 
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angels may be, I as nlaking him the fi,e of God, and an object of 
(od's wrath, here we ca,1 corne fo no argument with each other, 
but one or other of us naust fearfully mistake the Scriptures. 

Again : 
April 13.--We are apt fo get censorious with respect fo 
others as soon as we ourselves bave ad,,l)ted any new strictness. 
At le«st, that is the case wih me. For a long rime after ,»d 
had vouchsafed l lis g,'ace to me, I saw no harm in going to 
the play. [Till 1821. But I don'g suppose I can h;tve gt,ne 
more than once o' twice between 1816 and 1820.] Directly I 
chmged [ g,'ew unchal'it«dle towm'ds those who vent. While 
I was an undcl'gradua I prt»f«med Sundy ; for instance, I 
ruade no ,,liection  reading newspape on Sunday ; yet tho 
minute I leave off this practice, 1 can hardly bring myself to 
l,elieve anyone to have a ,'encwed m iud who (h,es so. Humility 
is the foot of charity. çhlu'ity h,,peth ail things, even as 
regards those x ho outwardly appear offcnding. 

The following letter, to a young man of sceptical opifions, 
is of the saine dte--1823 : 

 . . I cannot conclude this without adveoEing to the sub- 
ject which engagcd our attention on our last walk. V'e find 
(»ne man of one ol»inion on religion, another of another ; and 
thus may be lcd h;stily to conclude that opinitms diametrically 
olTosed to each other, may be held with.ut danger to one side 
or the othe," in a future stte. But contl'adictions can be no more 
true in religi«m than in a.tl'omm W or chemistry; and there is 
this most important distinctitm between scientific and religious 
opi,fions, that, whcreas errors in the fol'mer are unattended 
with danger fo the pet'sou who mai,,tains them, he who 'holdeth 
lmt the faith' (I ara lmt now determilting what that faith is), 
sut'h , one is said to be incapal»le «,f truc moral excellence, and 
so exposed to the displeasule of G,(l. The first point, then, is 
to press upon the COlrscience that we are playing with edged 
tools; if, instead )f endeavouring perseveringly to ascertain 
 bat tlm tru th is, we consider the sui »ject carelessly, captiously, 
or vith indiffel-ence. ow it xvill be fo,md, I presume, on a 
slight exalnination, that the generality of men have hot ruade 
up their religious views in this sincere spirit .... This is not 
the frame «,f mind in which they can h(,pe fol- success in any 
worhtly pursuit ; why then in th«t most di'tcult one of religious 
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truth ?... I should be g,'ieved if you thought I was desirous 
of affeeting superior wisdom, or gaining eonverts fo a set of 
opinions. In every one of us there is naturally a void, a rest- 
lessness, a hunger of the soul, a craving after some unknown 
and vague happiness, which we suppose seated in wealth, 
faine, knowledge, in fact any worldly good  hieh we are hot 
ourselves possessed of. . . . 
]lr. Newman's letters fo his sisters about this date show 
an active sympathy and interest in their edue,tion, and pro- 
gress in thought and aceomplishments. They sent their verses 
fo him for eritieism, and his answers always show hiterest and 
a mind af work. 
August 22, 1823, he writes fo Iff. E. N. : 
My first reason for hot having heen down fo sec you is 
that I wish fo give you rime for perfeeting your translatiox 
of Tasso, and your Andante minor. 
Again, speaking of his sister : 
Harriett has been showing me what she has donc of the 
passage of Gibbon ; of course if may be correeted, but it does 
her mueh eredit. It is a barder thing to do thalt might aç 
first be imagined. 

In a postscript he writes : 
Jemima is an ingeMous girl, and has invented a very correct 
illustrttion of the generation of asymptotic curves. 
In a letter to his Mother he sers his youngest sister of 
eleven a task : 
For Mary I hang on the end of this letter a string of 
grammatical questions3 
The following advice was written about the rime when, 
acting on his own precepts, he had committed the Ei, istle to 
the Ephesians fo memory : 

 Perhaps some reader may like fo see these questions. ' Mary, 
supply the words omitted iii the following elliptical expressicns and 
phrases : Wake Duncan with the knocking--would thon couldst. The 
Duke, brave as he was, shuddered. So far from it that he fied the 
enemy. O well is thee, and happy shalt thon bel Yon are as odd 
a girl as ever I saw. A thrill how sweet, who feels alone can know.' 



TO HIS SISTER -]ARRIETT. 
O«tober 13, 1823. 
Xf you bave lcisure rime on Sunday, leal'n portions 
Scripture by heart. The benelit seems fo me incMculable. 
imbues the miud with good and holy thoughts. It is a re- 
source il solitude, oa a .jouvney, and in a sleepless night ; 
nd let me press most e«rnestly upon you and my other dear 
sisters, s well as on myself, the frequent exhortatio  
Scripture to lwayer. 
The following letter fo his Mother lets the reader into the 
social habits, with regard to coetume, of the Oxford of some 
seventy yerrs ago : 
%wmber 1, 1823. 
Vhrt a significant intimation yesterday's ShOW has given 
us of a severe wintcr ! Trees have been torn up by the wind 
in ail directions. And to-day the Cherwell is so swollen 
with the rains, that it nearly overflows Christ Church water 
walk. My lodgings are in the High Street, some way from 
Oriel, so you may fancy it is verv inconvenient to paddle to 
dinncr in thin shoes and silk stocings. 
I ara beginning to attend some private lectures in divinity 
by the I{egius Pr, ffessor, Dr. Charles Lloyd, which he h beeu 
kind em, ugh to voluntcer to ;t])OUt eight t,f us ; so you may 
fancy my time is much occupied. I have takeu a ride or to, 
make it a pr«tclce to be in bed 1)v eleven o'clock, and rise with 
the l«u-k at half-[)ast fi e. Vhen I rise I sometimes think that 
y,)u are lying awake and thinkingand oy such appl'eheu- 
sions make me uncolnfOl'ble. 

The year 1824 natul'ally brought reflections with it, such 
as are found alnong his memoranda : 
)bruary 21.--I quite tremble to think the age is now corne 
when, as fat" as years go, the ministry is open to me. Is it 
possible ? bave twenty-thvee years gone over mv head ? The 
days and months fly past me, and I seem as if  would cling 
hold of them and hinder them from escaping. There they lie, 
entombed in the grave of Time, buried vith faults and failings, 
and deeds of all sorts, never to appear till the sounding of 

 Dr. Mozley's Old Testament Lectures, delivered to Masters of Arts 
werê undertaken by him as following the example of Dr. Lloyd. 
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the last trump .... Keep me from squandering rime--if is 
irrevocable. 

Vriting to his sister Jemima, aftev telling of the preva- 
lence of smallpox in Oxford, owing, if is said, to the pooret" 
sort of persons persisting in having their children incculated, 
and of his own a-vaccination, the letter goes on : 

J[arch 8, 1824. 
]3ishop Hobart, of Tew York, is in Oxford. I dined with 
him at the Provost's yesterday. Hc is an intelligent nmn, 
and gave us a good deal of information on the aflifirs of the 
Jkmeriean Eiseop,l Chuveh .... ,V. Coleridge and Lipseombe 
are, J believe, to be the ,Vest Indian ]3ish,ps .... 
Keble has deelined one of the Jkrehdeaeonries .... The 
other day I had a letter ff'oto ]3owden. tfe tells me that Sol«t, 
lais sister's music toaster, brought lossini to dine in Grosvenor 
Place hot long since ; and that, as far as they could judge (for 
he does lmt speak English), he is as unassuming and obliging 
a man as ever breathed, tIe seemed highly pleased with 
everythiug and anxious to nmke himself agreeablc. Labour- 
ing, indeed, under a very severe cold, he did not sing, but 
he tCColnpanied two or three of his own songs in the lnost 
b'illiant manner, giving the pitmo the eflbct of an orchestvm 
 . . As he came in a pvivate hot a professiolml w.y, Bowden 
cdled on him, and found him surrounded, in a 1,w, dark 
room, by about eight or nine Italians, all talking as fast as 
possible, who, with the assistance of a great screaming macaw, 
and of Madame Rossini, in  dirty gwn and her hair in curl 
papers, ruade such  clamour that he was glad to escape as 
fitst as he could. 
We are g,ing through ' Prideaux's Connexiol' with Dr. 
Charles Lloyd. A very fine class we are ! Eleven individuals 
and eight first-classes. 

Mr. ewman was ordained deacon on Trinity Sunday, 
June 13, 1824. Amongst his papers is the folloving memo- 
randum, written shortly before that event : 
3lay 16, 1824.--St. Clement's Church is to be rebuilt ; but 
before beginning the subscription, it is proposed to provide a 
curate who shall be a kind of guarantee to the subscribers, 
that every exertion shall be ruade, when the church is built, 
to ree,ver the parish from meeting-houses, and on the other 



hand .le-houses, into whieh Lhoy hve been driven for wan of 
eonvenienç Sundy worship .... Elm only objection gai 
my tking iç is my wekness of voie .... Mv. Myr 
me o take iç, so do Tyler, Hvkins, Self, use, 
Through usey, indeed, iç w oflred. 
YesLerdy I wenL and subseribed o the Bibl 8oeieLy, 
thinking iç beLLer to do so befor engaging in this under- 
taking. 
To his Fther he wrote when the marrer was so fr 
settled : 
May 25, 1824. 
I bave dclayed wrfing because I wished to tell you par- 
licu]rs. Directly I knew that I hd got  curacy, I did let 
you know. I ara convinced it is necea to gct used to 
parochial duty eav]y, and that  Fcllow of  collcge, after ten 
years' rcsidcnce in Oxford, feels very awkward among poor 
nd ignorant people. The rector of the parih, being iffi, 
wnted a curte, and applicd to  Fellow of Balliol [C. GiMle- 
stone], who, through a friend of mine [usey], oitbred the curacy 
fo nac. The parish consists of 2,000 inhabitants, and they 
wish to build a new church, since the present holds but 300. 
I hve much naore busimss on my hnds than I ought fo 
ve 

Again he writes : 
To HIs FATIIEI. 
June 3, 1824. 
 . . In the autunan of 1801 the parish of St. Clenaent's 
cont,ined about 400 inhahitants ; in 1821 about 800. Since 
that rime Oxford has bccome more c(mmmrcial than before, 
owing fo thc new c,nals, &c., all , bich ]ms tended fo increase 
the l»tpul,tion. But the inçrease of this prticular period 
h«ts been also owing te the imlwovements in the body of the 
town. Old bouses which contained, perhaps, several fztnailies, 
hve been pulled dowt fo make vay for collegiate bufldings, 
to widen streets, to improve the views. This lmd naade build- 
ing a very profitable speculation on the outskirts of the place, 
and the poor f, mfilies, once unpacked, Imve hot been induced 
to dwell so thickly ,s before. The parish in which I ana inte- 
rested I find consists at present of 2,000, and if is still incrcs- 
ing. The living, I ana told, is worth about 801. ; I do not 
suppose the curacy will be naore than 40/. or 50/. 



As I shM1 be wanted as soon as possible, my present in- 
tention is fo run away from Oxford by a night coach on Trinity 
Sunday night, or Monday morning, stopping an hour or two 
at Strand,  thence proceeding to Loudou, aad returning to 
Oxford Wedaesday or Thursday. :More time neither my pupils 
nor the duties of the curacy will Mlow, and I wish, if possible, 
to see you all belote I ara nailed down to Oxford. 
I finished the Cicero on Friday last ; fiuished the correc- 
tions &c. by Tucsday, and despatched n W ptrcel to town by a 
night coach. It will appear, I expect, in the course of a month 
or tire weeks.  

TottlS hIOTnER. 
Jdy 28, 1824. 
You must have thought me very silent, but I have hot had 
rime to write .... I was at Cuddesdon yesterday ; at Warton, 
Saturday to Monday ;  at Deddington shovtly before; at 
:Nulieh.%nl before that; and expect to go fo Pusey, which is 
fourteen toiles off, in the course of next weel. 
About ten days ago I began my visitation of the wholo 
parish, g«ing from house to bouse, asking the n;unes, numbers, 
trades, where they went to church, &c. I have got through, 
as yet, about a third (and the most respectable third) of tho 

t Where his aunt, Mrs. Elizabet.h _Xlewman, resided. 
 When the edition of 1872 was brought out, the following prefatory 
notice was added, but finally cancelled by the author (Histo.cttl 
kvtehes, vol. i. p. 245): 
' If the f,)llowing sketch of Cicero's lire and writings be though; 
unworthy of so grcat a subject, the author must plead the circumstancea 
under which it was ruade. 
' In the spring of 1824, when his hands were so full of work, Dr. 
Whately paid him the compliment of asking him to oEite for the Ert- 
eyclolwdict Met'olitana, to which he was at that rime contributing 
himself. Dr. What.ely explained to him that the editor had suddenly 
been disappointed in the article on Cicero, which was to ha'e appearcd 
in the Etwyelop(edict, and that in consequence he could hot allow more 
tban two months for the composition of the paper which was to take 
its place ; also that it must contain such and such subjects. The author 
undertook to finish it under these conditions. It will serve to show h,,w 
busy he was at the rime, to sy that one day, after working with 
pri'ate pupils till the evening, he sut down to his article till ft)ur o'clock 
next morning, and then walked over from Oxford to Warton, a distance 
of eighteen mlles, in order to appear punctually at the breakfast table 
of a friend, the Rev. W,%lter Myer, who on quitting home had com- 
mitted his pupils in his parsonage to the author's charge.' 
* Mr. Newmn preachcd his first sermon» June 23, at Warton, 



population. In general they have been very civil ; often ex- 
l,vessed gvatifieati.n that a eler.yman should visit them; 
h.l,ed to see me again, &e. &e. If in the halfi of attending 
the dissenting meeting, they generally exeused themselves 
lhe plea .f the recttw I»ein old, and they eould no hear him ; 
or the ehurch t«»o small, &e. ; bu exlwessed no unwilling- 
ness lo eome b;wk. I rather dread the two-thirds of the 
i,a,-isl» which are fo eome ; bu trus (and do no d.ub) I shall 
la. c;u'vi«d through i ell, and as 
gveat lbing chine ; I shall know my pavishioners, and be known 
ItV [ho.iii. I hae taken eare alwavs t, sl,eak kindly of 3Iv. 
]]int-n, the disscnting minister, êXlWessed a wish to knuv 
him, Ac. ; said [ th«»ught he had d«me g«x,d hich he had- in 
the 
l,ast Sunday I had i$ given out in chureh lat the would 
l,e an aftern.,,n senm,n during the summer. From wha 
lwar, -n talking to various pe¢Tle ai»u if,  d.uh hot, with 
¢l«,d's llessing, i will answer ve T weil. I ana glad fo say he 
church is so full in the m-rning that pCol,le go aav ; bu 
that is hot saying much. As y¢»u recollec, i tmly h,ids two 
hundred ; h,wever, there often used no (I ara told) to be more 
than fifty a church. I wish verv much to estal,lish a Sunday 
Schot,l. The only Sunday I mve been absen from St. 
Clement's as las Sunday, hen I was a Warton. I had 
lhn»e services and serinons thei in the day ; bu did no feel 
fttigue. 
The serinons  send you were not intended for compositions : 
you will find lhem full of inaccuracies. I ara aware they con- 
tain ruths which are unpalatal»ie to the geuerality of man- 
kind ; but the doctrine uf Clu'is crucified is the only spring of 
real vit'tue and piety, and the only foundalion of peace and 
et»mf«w$. I knuw I lnus$ do g«,tl. I may and shall mee with 
disappointments, much t- distress nw, much (I hope)to humble 
me ; bu as God is rue, tle will go wid he doctrine : nagna 
est veitas et p'«ecaleb 
On the subjec of preaching, a memorandum, writn this 
year of his ordination, renmins : 
Sel,te»be l¢.Those who make comfor the grea subjec 
of their preaching seem to mistake the end of their ministry. 
Iloliess is the grea end. There mus be a struggle and a 
toil here. Comfor is a cordial, bu no one drinks cordia 
from morning fo nighç. 
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The folloving letter secms to show that his Fathcr had 
questioned the wisdom of house-to-h«use visitation -a fceling 
I, revMent with lay Churchmen of that day, by many of vh.m 
these uninvited clerical calls were regarded as an infringe- 
ment of the Englishman's privilege of feeling his house his 
castle. 
To IIIS FATIIER. 
A«gust 9, 1824. 
So far from this invasion of an Englishman's castle being 
galling to the feelings «,f the po«w, I ara convineed l»y faets that 
if is very teeepttl,le. h ail pl,ces I have becn reeeived with 
eivility, in nmst with eheerfuhess and a kind «,ï glad surprise, 
and in many with quite a eovdiality and wm'mth of feeling. 
t)ne person says, 'Aye, I ws sure that one time or ot.her 
we should bave a propcr ministcr.' Anothcr, that she had 
underst,od from such  une that a ' nice young gentlcm.nn had 
corne to the parih'; a third 'begged I would do him the 
favour to cail on him, whcnever it was convenient to me.' 
(This general invitation has been 1)y no means uncomnmn.) 
Another, speaking «,f the pari.h she cmne from, said, 'The 
old man preched very good doctrine, but he did hot corne to 
visit the people at their ]muses as the new one did.' Singu- 
larly enough, I had written d,wn as a melnorandum a day 
or two belote I reeeived your letter, ' I mn more eonvineed 
than ever of the neeessity of frequently viiting the p«.»rer 
elasses--they seem so gratitled af it, and praise ib.' N»r do I 
visit the poor only ; I mean to go all through the parish ; 
and llave already visited the shopkeepers and principal 
people. These, if is obvious, have faeilities for edueating 
their children, whieh the poor have not; and on that ground 
if is that a elergyman is more eoneerned with the ehihh'en 
of the latter, though our Church eertainly intended that, not 
only sehoohnasters of the poorer ehildren, but all sehoohnasters 
high and h)w, should be under her jurisdietion. The plan was 
hOt completed, and we must make the best of what we have 
got. I have not tried to bring over anv regular dissenters. 
]ndeed, I have tohl them all' I shall make no differenee be- 
tween you and ehureh-goers. I eount you ail my flock, and 
shall be most happy to do you a service out of ehureh if I 
«mnot within it.' A good dissenter is, of course, ineomparably 
bebter than a bad ehurehman, but a good churehman I think 
better than a good dissenter. There is too much irrelion in 



the pl,ce for me te be se moE1 as te drive aw,y se active an 
ally as Mr. tIinton secms te be. Thank you for your letter 
and pardon my fi'cedom of rcloly. 

FRoM IIIS [oTIIER. 
August 30, 1824. 
 . I thank you for your serinons. They arrived af the 
happy moment te be valu:ri,le te me . . . those 
licularly admire are ' Wait on the Lord'; and ' Man gocth 
f, wth te his vork, and t,o his labour, '1 and the one on prayer. 
] ail] very loth te part with them .... 
Pray take Cal'e of your he[dth. Your dear Father desires 
his love. Adieu, my dctr-th:tt thc Ahnighty m,y guide and 
prcserve you in all things is my earnest prayer. 

OEO IIIS [OTIIER. 
August, 1824. 
 . . Thank you for your ]<iud hint about future sermons, 
'hich I shall attend to. Ai the saine rime I doubt whether 
] sh«d] bave occasion fo preach on the texts you mention for 
some little time. My parish (I fear) wants to be tught the 
very principles of Christian doctrine. It l,as hot got so far as 
to abuse them. DiflPrent places, of course, require different 
treatlnent. I shall certainly ahvcys strive in every pulpit so 
to preach the Christian doctrines as at the saine tilne to warn 
people that it is quite idle fo lretend fo faith and holiuess, 
unless they show forth their inwtu'd principles by a pure dis- 
interested upright line of conduct. 
l[y afternoon serinons bave, thttnk God, sueceeded very 
vell, and I find myself much stronger in voice than when I 
began preaching. 
Thank Charles for his two French lctters. Tell him the 
article in the ' Quarterly' on pulpit eloquence is by llilman. 

In the autumn of this year $Ir. :Newnmn was called home 
grave accounts of his Father's illness, and round him on his 
death-bed. 

' The Editor was once told, by Mr. bTewman's sister that this was 
the text of his first sermon. 
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IROM IIIS [OTIIER. 
Augut 17, 1821. 
My letters mentioned your dear Father's indisposition. 
lainent to sy it has much incveased in the ]ast month .... 
He round it necessary to apply to some physician .... On 
Tuesday he told him that as the best of such cases wero 
serious, he should feel more stisfied to ha.ve  second opinion 
in consultation with him .... I th«uk God your Father hs 
been much relieved from pa.in for the last three or four days. 
 . . I have postponed writing to you the la.st week, h«,ping to 
send you better news ; but I think it would no longer be kind 
to keep you in ignoraace of his sad illness. 

In a priva.te diavy are some touching entries on his Fther's 
last days, in which he ministered fo him. The fther nd son 
were very dear to each other : 

That dread event hs happened. Is it possible ? O my 
Father ! I got to tovn on Sunday morning. He knew nie ; 
tried fo put out his hand, nd said ' God bless you !' Towards 
the evening of Mondty he said his lst words, t{e seemed in 
great pea.ce of mind. Ho could, however, only articulate "God 
bless you ; thank my God, th«mk my God ! ' and, lastly, ' My 
der.' Dr. C. came on Vednesda.y and pronounced him dying. 
Towards evening we joined in lwayer, commending his soul to 
God .... Of la.te he had thought his end approaching. One 
dy on the river he told my Mother, ' I shall never see another 
summer.' On Thursday he looked beautiful. Such ca.lmness, 
sweetness, composure, md majesty were in his countenance. 
Can  man bea nmterialist who sees  dead body ? I had 
never seen one before. His last vords to me, or all but lais 
lust, were to bid me read to him the 53rd chapter of Isiah. 

lV[r. ewman died on Wednesd,.y, September 29, 1824. In 
the saine diary is the following entry : 

October 6.Performed the la.st sad duties to my dear 
Father. When I die, shll I be followed fo the gruve by my 
children ? My Mother said the other day, she hoped to livo 
to see me marricd ; but I think I shll either die within 



college walls, or as a missionary in a foreign land. :No marrer 
where, so that I die in Crist.  
Shortly after the loss of his Father, l[r. :Newman hears 
from his aunt, l[rs. Elizabeth :Newman, of his grandmother's 
dcclining stae. 
Mas. E. :NEW3IAN TO J. H. 
_5"o,ember 4, 182 
:My poor dear other is :Mmuch the saine as when you saw 
ber, but still weaker and in much pain; |)ut when she does 
speak she tMks more of you and Francis tlmn of anybody. 

She lived to the 5Ly of the following year, having attained 
the age of ninety-one. On the notice of ber death occur these 
words : 'She was my earliest benefactor, and how she loved 
me  
Some pri-ate notes remain of 5[r. Newman's visits to his 
sick parishioners. One of these experiences may be given, as 
tclling somethilg of the matter and manner of his pastoral 
visiting : 
. . . A ug«st, 1824 [or possibly 1825].--John C .... , perhaps 
thirty-five : lmd been a coachman, and all his life in the society 
of coachmen .... For some lnonths past, hearing he was in  
declifing way, I have called fl'om time to time, and particularly 

 In the Apob»gia, referring fo an earlier date, we read: ' I ara 
obliged to mention, though I do it with great reluctance, another dcep 
imagination that at this rime, the autumn of 1816, took possession of 
me. There can be no mistake about the fact, riz. that it wou'd be the 
will of God that I should lead a single lire. This anticipation, which 
has held its ground almost continuously ever since . . . was more or 
less connected in my mind with the notion that my calling in lire would 
require such a sacrifice as celibacy involved ; as, for instance, missionary 
ork among the heathen, to which I had a great drawing for some 
years. It also strengthened my feeling of separation from the visible 
world, of which I have spoken above.'--Apologia pro lïta sua, p. 7. 
 See stanzas to his brother, F. W. N., in the volume of poems en- 
titled Ve.rses. 
In her affection all had share 
All six, she loved them all ; 
 ret on her early-chosen pair 
Did her full favour fall ; 
And we became her dearest theme, 
I4er waking thought, her nightly dream. 
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left Doddridge's ' Rise and Progress.' At length, the day 
before yesterday, I was sent for. l[e seemed very lle;t," his 
end, nd w ve T dcsir»us of seeing me.  le talked ot sin heing 
 henry burdcn, of which he wished to be relcased. 'God was 
most merciful in hnving spared him ; md he ought to lin nmst 
thankful' (und he sid it with energy) ' that he ws favoured 
with  clergyman to attend him.' Such is the substance of the 
converstkm I had with him yesterday und the day befove. 
To-dy I found that he lmd suddenly dechu'ed the weight af 
sin was taken off him, and tear burst frmn him, and he said 
he was so rqjoiced, l[e seems very huml,le and e«mtest, and 
willingly listened to what [ sti¢l ahout the &rager ,,f decepti, m. 
l vas indeed nmeh perplexed, fearing to sl*eak against tlm 
mysterious working of God (if it was Ilis wovking), yet equally 
fearing to nmke him satisfied with a pactial repentanee and 
with emotions, and should do harm to his wife, &e. 1 spoke 
very strongly on out being sinful and eorrupt till death ; on 
the neeessity of sin being round a bm'den «h«ay, oa the fear 
of self-deeeption and of falling away even after the most vivid 
feelings ; and on the awful staIe of those who, h««viny left religio 
for their death-bed, eould give no evi¢b, nce of their sineerity. 
All this he seemed to adroit, and thanked me very fervently. 
I mn thinking of the cause of this. His mothev, I see, is a 
religious woman. She eannot be indisereet  Doddridge could 
«o mislead himor is it the work of the Holy Spirit even 
its suddenness  
The eorrespondenee of this date shows that Mv. Newman's 
naine was beeoming known beyond his parish or the walls of 
his college. The Athenwum Cub was formed in 1823 'for 
the association of persons of seientifie and literm attainments, 
and artists ; and noblemen and gentlemen, patrons of learning, 
&e.,' by the Earl of Aberdeen, Marquis of Lansdowne, Davy, 
8eott Maekintosh, Faraday, Chantry, Lawl'enee and others. 

)IR. HEBER TO lEV. J. Il. NEWIAN. 
_5ovember 29, 1824. 
5Ir. Ileber presents his compliments to Mr. Newman, and 
encloses for his inspection a list of the Athenoeum. 
If Mr. Newman should wish to become a nember, 5If. 
Heber will be happy to propose his ,mme fo the committee 
candidate for election without ballot. 
[N.B. I declined.--J. Il. N.] 
VOL. I. I 



ro tiis OTIIEIL 
Jauary 17, 1825. 
I got down very safely on Saturday by htlf-10ast three. Tt 
was very cohl on the journey, the wind blowing agairst us all 
the way. To my great mortification I was obligcd, hot merely 
to put on my cloak, but ever t, vrap myself in if. I had the 
satisftction, hovever, of observi,g that the outside passengers 
in front lmd close box coats as wcll as cloaks ; and on arriving 
at Oxford I htd the additiomd gt'atific;ttion ,,f hearing if was 
the cohlest dty ve have had. I bathed thc f,)llowing nt«,'ning 
[the cold bath af l lolycll]--yestet'day--and got through the 
dutics of the ,l«y vithout fatigue. The waters bave retired 
from the fiat couutry al)out us, and have left ettluvia which are 
neithor agreeal»lc nor whoh,some. 
The sul).cril»ti,u for St. C]cment's Church amounts to 
ab«ve 2,600/., and the cdleg(,s are yet to corne. 3If. Peel bas 
subsc,'il»ed 100/., so h«s :5I,'. ]Ici»e,'. Lord Lix, erpool'scarriage 
beig at the Bishop's door, h:m collected a crowd : Mr. Canning 
is with him. I forgot to talk to you about your delightful plan 
for next Long Vacation. 

In a note-book he writes : 

As yet the church subscription flourishes greatly, and my 
Sunday school is in a good train for success. I find I ara 
called a Methodist. 

TO HIS SISTER HARRIETT. 
February 14, 1825. 
Vill you think me out of my senses when I tell you I bave 
engaged to write in t,o publications in spite of my other 
occupations ? and one of them the 'Encyclopoedia'! :But I 
must exl,l«tin myself. I was conditionally engtged, as you 
know, to the 'Theologi«tl Review,' hen Vhately sent me a 
message that he wanted me to write some theological articles 
(ecclesiastica] history, for instance) in the 'Encyclopedia.' 
And so firmly was his mind ruade up on the subject, that 
before he receive(l my answer he wrote to Smedley about it, 
who, in sending me a draft for my Cicero article (14/.), ex- 
pressed his hope in a ci,-il way that I should comply with 
Xhately's arrangement. I had marie up my mind in the afiàr- 
mative, and for the following reasons : (1) I ara persuaded, as 
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Whately suggested, tht sermon-writing by itsdf h.s u teu- 
dency fo produee a loose, raml»ling kin,! of composition, m W 
even of thought. (2) The eeelesiastical rticles at present,re in 
the hands of  10erson whom a certain friend of mine [W]mtely] 
does hot like, and wishes kimlly fo sub»titute me. Now I 
thought, in so important a work ,s ,n Eneyelopa'dia, when an 
opportunity was there offered me of influen«ing the religious 
ttme of the work, if was my duty to av,il myelf of it. (3) 
Iy great objection fo writing a second rime in the work was 
beeause I wished fo devote my rime to studies more e,nnccted 
with my profession. This is now removed ; I do hot, however, 
begin tfll June nexç. 
February 14, 1825 
The subscription to the church amounts fo 3,700/. We 
hope to get 500/. from the Society, and  liberM person bas 
said he will subscribe wlmtever is tinMly wnted fo the moun, 
of 1,000/. I fear the church will cos 6,000/. 
Af last I bave nmnaged fo begin a Sund«ty school. Ve 
could get no Room of my kind. o Pusey ws kind enough 
to give the church a stove» and now we muster in the church, 
but there is no Room. 

These words explain what follovs. In order to use the 
church a temporary gallery w,s found necessary. The body 
of the old church, small as it was, being no doubt crowded 
with pews, and thus affording no proper standing or sitting 
room for scholars or tehers. 

0 HIS [OTHER. 
JTarch 4, 1825. 
 . . The difficuly of warming bas been overcome, and 
now fo Che more serious one of the erecion of a gallery. 
vas estimated a 20/. An objection was anticipated on the 
score of is being likely to hurt he subscription Go the new 
church. This ruade i necessary hat hot a shilling of the 
nmney should corne from the parish, and that he subscription 
should be quite private. The bishop [Legge] was hOt 
it. A friend of mine bas subscribed lOl., his faher or mother 
51., and various oher friends 51., besides my own subscription. 
After ail difficulties if was begun on Monday and finished 
2 



yesterday. I will eontain niney-four children. We are in 
OUle ]Vallç Of teac],ers, but get on letter than we did. 
I have undertaken for the "Encyehl,;edia Metropolitana 
the memoir of Al.,llouius Tyana.us, and the m'gumeut on 
Ni,'acles, as c«muected with it. If is a very difficult subject, 
and I hesitated lefo,'e I accepted it. If requires a great deal 
of reading and nmch thouht. No doubt it will improve nm 
nmeh, but it must be d«me ly September, aud cannot be begun 
till June. I trust God will carry me through it. I ara in 
hopes the 'Theological Review' will hot chdm my promise. 
[This hope provcd fallcious.] 
To IIIS )[OTIIER. 
2h«reh 29, 1825. 
You have seen ly the papevs, l,erhaps. Dr. Ehnsley's death, 
and Whately's appoilt»wnt to the l leadshi I) of t. AIban Hall. 
He has done me the h,nour of apl,Oilitilg me Yiee-Priucipal. 
This will uot be a great additi«m to lny ine«,me--pe,haps 50I. 
a year ; but if is a post of eolsideral,le authol'ity and respon- 
sibility. I ana lean, Tutov, Bm'sar, and aB--in his absence, 
indeed, Priueipal. I think I hinted somethilig of the kd fo 
you lt sumlner as a possible thing .... 

The following tender mother's letter needs perhaps an 
apology for its insertion ; but hers w a troubled lire, and 
sueh pleasure as the letter shows, would have been at any tim 
the greatest reward that her son's sueeesses eould earn him : 

I[RS. ]EWMAN TO IIER DAUGHTER H. E. N. 
J[arch 31, 1825. 
 . . Next, my dear, I have a very agreeable piece of news 
to tell you. On lny return I was delightfully greeted by a letter 
from John, to say he can aud will corne here next Vednesday fo 
stay till Saturday morlfing. Though short., it will be a delight- 
fui peep at him. 1 If course you will wish, if possible, to return 
to us on 1Vednesday evening. I look forward to XVednesday as 
a happy day, please God ! Next, my dear, I nmst beg you to 
be pl'epared to treat John with the proper respect due to a rem 
' Don.' To be serious ; Dr. Elmsley of St. Alban Hall is dead. 
John's friend "Whately is appointed 'Principal,' and he has 
nominated John ' Vice-Principal' .... Were it anvone but 
John I should fear it would be too much for his heàd or hi 
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heart af so early an age; but in him I have the comfovting 
anticipation that he will use his power for the l)enefit of those 
who entrust him with it ; that he will hot be high-miladed ; 
that he will be sedulous fo avail himself of his talents and 
authority, to correct and improve a Hall .... 

IEV. ]ï)R. JENKYIS, =ICE-CIIANCELLOR, TO 
REV. J. H. 
Al)fil 30, 1825. 
Allov nie to take the opportunity of requesting you to 
favour the University with a sermon af St. Mary's, eithcr lu 
the morning or afternoon of "Vhitsunday next. 

lv. J. H. h-w.A TO t{EV. I)R. JENKYNS. 
April 30, 1825. 
Allow me fo express my sense of the kindness with which 
vou h«ve ho{oured me, by the offer of a preacher's turn in 
ihe University pulpit. I ara as yet, however, so inexperienced 
[N.B.--I was only a Z)eacon], and feel myself so insufiicient 
for such an office that I must beg to decline it. 
Accept nff most sincere thanks for your kind liberality to 
the orphans of my parishioners, who, I can assure you, stand 
in need of every assistance. 

On May 29, 1825, lr. N*ewman was ordained 1)riest. 
5If. N'ewman seems to bave been at this thne in all but 
universal favour ha his parish ; but, if ¢here must be an excep- 
tion, his journal records what all expevience will be prepared 
foi" as the obvious one : ' I had a dispute with my siugevs in 
May, which ended h their leaing the church, and we now 
shg en masse.' 
To H. E. :N. 
Juze 10, 1825. 
My singers are quite mute ; and the business seems to have 
dropt. Pusey left London for Germany, Wednesday last. He 
will not, alas! assist me [in the St. Clement's curacy] till 
Cristmas. 

In the summer of this year it was arranged that on tho 
l%incipal of St. Alban's (Whately) leaving Oxford with his 



ïamily for çhe vacaçion, Mrs. Newm,n and her daughçera 
should occupy the Principal's lodgings during two months of 
the Long V,cation. 
To IIS MOTIER. dy, 1825. 
I need noç say how glad I ara you ,re coming. I intend 
to h«ve a s;cr«unenç Augusç 7 ,ç St. Clement's, ,nd iç will be 
a grct s«tisf«cti«.n to me if çwo of my sisçers fol" the first 
rime p,rtake of iç çle tirst rime you he,r me do duçy. [I 
administcrcd it as pricst for the first 

tlis sisçers Jcminm and 5Ltry lmd lçely been confilaned. 

To J. C.N. JMy, 1825. 
. . . Pusey, by this çime, I suppose, is near Giitçingen, and 
Xvprov (Churçon) on his w,y ço lome ; and Pope on his way 
to his curacy, which is ne,r B«tth. 
The Prt)vo.sL [Coldc.ston ] has 1)een so indisposed thtç he 
has been to Cheltenham, and goes again, I f,ncy. Dr. Burrows 
has callcd on me, and in very p«diLe language pressed me Lo 
write a third arçicle, which I declined ; to which he gave 
rebuLter, and I a sur-rebuLLer ; and there the malter dropped. 
Tell Mary I sometimes Lhink of her. 

IEV. JOHN KEBLE TO IEV. J. -I. EWMAN. 
July 19, 1825. 
'Tis a sh,me to give the cur,te of St. Clement's any 
additional trouble this hot weather, but now you are a brick- 
and-mortar man [he was rebuilding St. Clement's Church] 
nd must le,rn fo bear the he,t. I wish you joy of your 
grand work being begun ; may it prosper in the best sense. 
 . . The leaves are bcginning ço shrink and fall as if çhey 
were frozen, and the corn is almost ready to cut. Wishing 
you a co-1 })reeze and plenty of ice and lemonade, I remain 
very zcm'mly and afl'ectionately yours, J. KEBLE, jull.r. 

IEV. E. HAWKIIS O IEV. J. H. NEWMAN. 
August, 1825. 
I hope by this rime your ess,y on Miracles à l».iori and 
à posteriori parts, and all the contents of ail the books in tho 
window-seat, are in a bcautiful state of cfibrvescence. 



E. B. PUSEY, ESQ. (Fellow of Oriel) 'fo 
Gi)ttingen : Augtst 19, 1825. 
I bave not af any time forg«)ttcn my engagement to read 
the part of Less [qy. Lessing] that relates to miracles, but 
own I was disappointed with the result. S«me single points 
seem well done, others are overstrained ; and though tho 
wlmle work seems to be prized as the fullest and most s«ttis- 
factor T here, I did not seem to recognise the toaster 
seen in the translated piece. I will, however--not to 
nothing--extract any points, illustratit,ns, &c., which may 
furnish you with any matter for thought .... Of out 
Clarke and Ditton on the Resurrecti«ul secm to be very much 
prized, so Lord Lyttclton. I would bave r(,td osotti's 
' Dcfence' for you ,lso, but it is not in the library. 
I bave now been here six weeks, read not so nmch as 
wisb, attend three lectures a dy f«w the sake of the German, 
see what society I can, and h«)pe to 1)e al)le, at thc end of tho 
time, fo understand German pl'etty well, but have hot yet read 
long enough and variety enough to kn,w it. As fo "«lmt 
have seen of German inquiry in different subjects, it seems to 
be much more solid than usually among us. 
I hope your church is rising rapidly, and that, withou 
hurting your health, you feel the good you are doing. 

REV. J. POI'E TO REV. J. H. 'EWMAN. 
5'eptember 10, 1825. 
I am extremely sorry to discover that, owing no doubt te 
he multiplicity of business in your h,nds, you are i, a com- 
plete nervous fever. ¥ou certainly overwork yourself, and 
your epistle informed me, without your mentioning it, that 
you were in low spirits. Corne down and pay me your promised 
visit. Country air, novelty, superb scenery, and relaxato 
from intense and overwhelming study ; a hearty welcome, with 
 beautiful pony, &c. 

REV. DR. WIIATELY TO REV. J. H. 
September 27, 1825. 
As you so much admire my fallacy, I will honour you by 
commm:icating a very good way of classifying the errors of 
I:omanists : namely, according to Aristotle's enumeration in 



the ' 1)oetics ' of the manuvres performed on words ; some aro 
«urtail,.d, some enl(trged, some (dtered, some inc,'nted, some 
bm'rowed from.forei:lners, s,mm t,.««n/èrred fr¢,ln ole sense to 
almther, some tttek«d on where they are not wanted, and some 
co./bunded together. 
I trust to corne out the beginning of the terre with a volume 
of essays lnade out of University serinons. 

IEV. :E. HAWKINS TO I{EV. J. 1[. 'EWMAN. 
,b'eptember 27, 1825. 
 . :I have also replaced f, wtv volumes for you in tho 
lil,l'ary, but I perceive you have sti'll scveral in your keeping. 
Enj,y your ht,liday and rcturn to your duty the better for it. 

In the Long Vacati«m Mr. :Nevman takes a short holiday 
with his fricnd Bowden in the Isle of Wight, and vrites of its 
bcauties : 
TO lllS SISTER :HARRIETT. 
l'eartree, Southetmpton : Sel»tember 29, 1825. 
]3owden's is in a very line situation ; exquisite in scenery. 
Yesterday ve ruade an expedition in a yacht to tbe Needles. 
The beauty of water and land only nmkes me regret that out 
language has hot more adjectives t,f admiration. 

OEo Is [OTItER. 
l'eartree: October 2, 1825. 
I have tried to write, for I have little or no time, from a 
different reason, indeed, from my waut of time at Oxford, for 
hcre it has I,ecn fl'om drives, sailings, music, &c. I hope this 
recreation ill quite set nm up f,,r t]le ensuing terre. The 
weather, indccd, h;ts been beautiful. I have been persuaded 
to stay my whole holiday here. Jelf takes my duty for me. 
We luve heen round the Needles, ruade an excursion to 
Carisbrcoke, dined with Mr. Ward ; we breakf«tsted also with 
Judge Bailey. We have hal music ahnost every evening ; 
F,,,wden, you knov, plays the bass. I saw Kinsey at Mr. 
Val'd's. I bave not been idle; I ara reading Davison or 
1)rimitive Sacrifice, and have written much on other subjects, 
and thought about some sermons. I return Wednesday next 
go Oxford. 
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io II8 ][OTIIER. 
O.çford : October 26, 1825. 
lly holiday was passed very pleasantly af Peartree. They 
wished me to corne again in the course of the autumn, ami 
when they round that impossible, pressed me fo corne af 
Christmas. I bave promised, however, fo make the visit 
annual. Pusey is just returned, after having been nearly lst 
af sea. 

To tliS [OT|tER. 
Oriel : AVovember 14, 1825. 
I have t,ken b,rk according to Dr. Bailey's prescription 
for three weeks ; and this, added fo my excursion, has ruade 
me so strong that parish, hall, college and ' Encyclopoedia,' go 
on together in perfect harmony. I have begun the essay on 
!Mil-acles in earnest, and thirk I feel my footing better and 
grasp my subject more satisfactorily. 
I can pursue two separate objects better than at first. 
is a great thing fo bave pulled out my mind. I ana sure I 
shall derive great benefit from it in after lire. 
I have joined in recommending Pusey hot going into orders 
yet. He has so much to do in the theological way in Hebrew 
and Syriac. 

Looking back in 1826 on the work done in 1825, there are 
again allusions to the clash of occupations pressing at this 
time. The refreshment of Mr. lgewman's holiday had enabled 
him to return to the various calls on his energies with less 
sense of paifful effort than he suffered from when such en- 
forced breaks upon concentration of thought were for any 
length of time the rule. 
I have been involved in work against my will. This rime 
last year Smedley asked me to write an article in the ' Encyclo- 
poedia.' After undertaking it Whately offered me the Vice- 
13rincipalship. The Hall accounts, &c., being in disorder, bave 
haunted me incessantly. Hence my parish has suflbred. I 
have had a continual wear on my mi:l, mi.]aying mcmo- 
randa, forgctting names, &c .... The succeeding to the tutor- 
ship af Oriel bas occasioned my relinqui.hing my curacy to 



Mr. Simcox, of Wadham, a Easter nex ; a the saine time 
resigning the Vice l%incipalship of St. Alban Hall» being 
succeeded by the Rev. Samuel/4inds. 

The inerval of a year and a half beween Mr. Tewman's 
election to Orie and his ordination has been illustrated by his 
letters. I is now rime fo return to the Memoir, and its 
history of the influence of Oriel within that period on 
mind nd principles. 
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CHAI'TER III 

TIlE responsibility of becoming oaarantee fo the Uni'ersit, y, 
that iewmaa, in spire of his ill success in *he schools, was 
deserviag of academical distinction, was now transferred from 
Trinity to Oriel ; and, if if had re,]uired courage in him t« 
oIir himself to his electors in the latter college, it also 
required courage, as bas been said, in them fo take hin- 
Strong as they might be in their reliance on the independence 
and purity of their elections, and broad as were their should«.rs 
if public ophfion was invoked against them, still they h_ad, it 
ehoosing him, taken on themselves a real onus, and a rea[ 
anxiety in the prospect of his future ; aud, if the sense of such 
generosity towards him had remained at all rimes present 
with him, he might have been saved from the hard thoughts 
and words, and the impatient acts to which in after times he 
x'as led to indulge at the expense of some of them. tIowever 
true might be the principles and sacred the interests which, 
on the occasions referred to, he was defending, he had no call 
fo forger the past, no license af an after date fo forger, that 
if he was able fo assert his own views in opposition to theirs 
it was, in truth, they who had put him into a position enablhag 
him to do so. 
"As to their amxiety, upon his election, how he would turx 
out, there were certainly, on his first introduction to the 
Common-Room, definite points about him which ruade him 
somewhat a difficulty to those who brought him there. In 
the first place, they had to deal with his extreme shyness. It 
disconcerted them to find that, with their best efforts, they 
could hot draw him out or get him to converse, tte shrank 
into himself vhen his duty was to meet their advances. Easy 
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md fluen s h ws mong his equMs nd ner relatives, 
his vet admirLion of his new ociaoes ruade  sudden 
iuLimaey wih Lhem impossible o him. &n observm friend, 
who even L  laer date saw him eeidenMly among 
sLrangers, no knowing Lhe Lrue accoun of his bearing, told 
him he considered h had hd  ner escp of being  
sLutet, r. This unLowrdness in him ws increed by  
vivid self-consciousness, whieh omeLimes inflicLed on him dys 
of aeuLe suffering from Lh recollecion of soleeisms, whether 
actual or ima.ined, which he recognised in his conduct in 
society. And then there was, in addition, t]mL rem isolation 
of thought mad spivitual solitariness whieh was the resulL of 
his CMx'inistic beli«fs. Mis elecgors, however, had hot the key 
go the reserve which hung abouL him ; and in defaulL of iç 
ieeounts of him of another kind began fo assail their ears 
which iuereased their perplexity. With a half-mMicious inteng 
of frightening them, it was tohl them that Nr. Newman b 
f,»r years bclonged to a club of instrmnental music, and had 
himsclf taken part in its public rformanees, a diversion 
icnoeent indeed in itself, but seareely in keeping or in sym- 
pathy with an intellectual Common-Room, or promishg  
satisfactory career to a neent Fellow of Oriel. 
It was under the eireumstance of misgivin such as these 
that Mv. Tyler, Nf. James, and other leading Fellows of the 
day took a step as sueeessful in t, he event for their own relief 
as it was advantageous to Mv. Newman. Mv. Whately, after- 
wards Protestant Archbishop of Dublin, who had lately relin- 
quished his fellowship by marriage, was just af that to 
residing in Iodgings in Oxford previously to his taking pos- 
session of a Suffolk benefiee, and they determined on putting 
their unformed probationer into his hands. If there was a 
man ey for a raw basbful youth to get on with if was 
Vhatelya great talker, who endured ver T readily the silence 
of his company, original in his views, lively, forcible, witty 
in expressing them, brimful of information on a variety of 
suljects--so entertaining that, logieian as he was, he is said 
sometimes to have fixed the attention of a party of ladies to 
his conversation, or rather diseourse, for two or three hours 
at a streoeh ; free and easy in manners, rough indeed and 
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dogmatic i1 his euunciltion of opidon, but singul:rly g,'- 
clous to undergt'aduates ,nd young nmsters who, if they wero 
worth anything, vere ouly too luwpy to le km»cked al»out 
argument by such  man. And he on his part prt,feed tobe 
pleas t hing cubs in hand wh.m he might lick into 
shape, and who, he said, like dogs of King Charles's breed, 
could be held up by one leg without yelling. 
Mr. Newmmx brought with him the first of recommenda- 
tions to Wlmtely ia being n go listener, mad in his special 
foeility of entering iuto ide  soon s, or bcfiwe, tlwy  ero 
expressed. It was hot long beflwe Mr. Wh«tely succeeded in 
drwing him out, and he paid him the e,mplimcnt of saying 
tiret he was the cleavest-headed man he knew. He to«k him 
out wMkiug and ridiug, aml ws soon ble to reassure the 
Oriel men that they had ruade no gret mistake lu their 
election. Mr. Newman, on his part, felt the armest admi- 
ration for Whately, much gratitude and a deep affection. 
his toaster ws now and the sharp, rude ad positive, this 
inflicted no pain oa so young  man, when relieved by the 
kindness of heart, the real gentleness and generous spirit, 
which those who came near him well understo to be his 
chancteristics. The worst that could be said of Vhately was 
that, in h intercourse with his friends, he was  bright Juae 
sun tempered by  Match north-emter. 
During these months Whately ws full of the subject of 
logic; which, in spite of the Aldrich read f,,r his B.A. exami- 
nation, was quite  novelty to Mr. ewmma. He lent him the 
MS. of his 'AnMyticM DiMogues,' never printed and now very 
scarce, and allowed him  take copies of it,  hich a to be 
fouad mong his (Mr. ewnmn's) papers. At length he went 
so ftr as to propose to him to cast these dialogues into the 
shape of  synthetical treatise. It w  peculiarity of 
Vhately's to compose his books by the medium of other 
brains. This did aot detract at all from the originality of 
what he wrote. Others did but stimulate his intellect into the 
activity noeeary for carrying him through the drudgery of 
composition. e called his hearers h anvils. He expounded 
his iews as he walked with them; he indtrated them; 
ruade them repeat him ; nd sometimes even to put him on 



paper, with the purpose of making use of such sketches when 
he shouhl take in lmnd the work which was fo be given fo tho 
public. He atmpted to xmke, at one rime, Mr. Rickards 
auch an anvil, at another Mr. XVoodga; he sueeeeded bes 
with [t'. llinds, afterwards Bishop of Norwich; aad it was 
it some such way tlmt he begm fo wri his well-knowa 
Treatise upon Logic through Mr. eWlllall -tllaL is, under tho 
st«rrt he gained by revisitlg and recomposing tho rude essaya 
of a pr«d»ationcr Fellow of twemy tme. 
This work, howevermmmly, his 'Elemens of gic' 
was no acually published till tirer ye«rrs later; and in h 
Prefice fo ig ho hus grwiously speks of Mr. Newman's 
infinitesimal share in its comp«»sition : 

I have to acknoxvledge assistauce received from several 
f'iends, xvho h,ve at various rimes suggested remarks and 
alterations. But I c,nnot avoid particuhuising the Rev. J. 
ewnmn, Fellow of Oriel College, who actually composed a 
c« msideval de portion of the work as it now stands, from manu- 
script hot designed for publication, and who is the original 
author of several pages. 

Newman, much gratified by this notice, thus acknowledged 
it to Vhately : 
]Vovember 14, 1826. 
I cannot tell you the surprise I felt on seeing you had 
thought it worth while to mention my naine as having con- 
tributed to the arragement of the m,terial [of the work]. 
"Whatever I then wrote I ara conscious was of little value, &c. 
&c .... Yet I canuot reçu'et that vou lmve introduced my 
naine in some sort of commxion with your own. There are 
few things which I wish more sincerely than to be known as 
a frieud of yours, and though I may be on the verge of pro- 
I,ricty in the earnestness with which I ara expressiug myself, 
yet you must let me give way to feelings which never want 
much excitement to drw them out, and now will hot be re- 
strained. Much as I owe to Oriel in the way of mental im- 
provement, fo none, as I think, do I owe so much as to you. 
I know who if was that first gtve me heart to look about me 
nfter my election, and taught me to thioE correctly, and 
(strange office for an instructor) to rely upon myself. 



It was vith reference to these first Oriel experiences of 
1Vewman, his bashfulness, awkwardness, and attbctionate aban- 
donment of himself to those who were so kind to him, as 
contrasted with lais character as it showed to outsiders in 
succeeding years, that Bishop Copleston, after the notice of 
him quoted above, goes on to say : ' Alas, how little did we 
anticipate the fatal consequences !' and thea applies to him 
the passage of 2Eschylus : 

tz¢pov, (btk(;rrata, «.r.h.--Agam. 717. 
Vhate]y's formal connexion with Oriel had closed before 
Newman was introduced to him ; and he was but an occasional 
visitor at the University till the year 1825, when, on the 
death of Dr. Elmsley, he was preferred by Lord Grenville--the 
Chancellor--to the Headship of Alban Hall. On this occasion 
he showed his good opinion of the subject of this Memoir by 
at once making him his Vice-Principal, and though, to the 
sorrow of both parties, this connexion between them lasted 
only for a year--Mr. :Newnmn succeeding in 1826 to the 
Tutor's place at Oriel vacated by ]Ir. R. V. Jelf -Vhately 
continued on familiar terres with him down to the promotion 
of the former to the archbishopric of Dublin in 1831. 
That when this great preferment came he manifested no 
such desire to gain Mr. :Newman's co-operation in his new 
sphere of action, as had led him to ask his assistance at 
Alban Hall, was no surprise to Mr. :Newman. Great changes 
had taken place in the interval in Mr. Newnmn's views nd 
position at Oxford, and he sorrowfully recognised to the full, 
the gradual but steady diminution of intimacy and sympathy 
between himself and Dr. Whately, which had accompanied 
the successive events of those tire years. In a correspondence 
which passed between them in 1834, and which has been 
published in part by the Archbishop's executors, and in full 
by Dr. :Newman in his ' Apologia,' is traced the course of this 
mournful alienation. At length, in 1836, Mr. :Newman in- 
curred the Archbishop's deep displeasure on his tak.ing part 
against Dr. Hampden's appointment to the chai of Divinity ; 



so much so that, on Dr. 1Vhately's coming to Oxford in 1837, 
Mr. Newman felt it necessary fo use the intervention of a 
friend belote venturing to call on him; and twenty years 
later, when Mr. Newman--then a Catholic priest--,,s in 
Dublin, in the years 1854-1858, on his making a like applica- 
tion, he was inforned in answer, from various quarters, that 
his visit would not be acceptable to the Archbishop. 
Dr. Vhately honoured Mr. Newman with his friendship 
for nearly ten years. During the yetr in which they were 
close intimacy at Alb:m Hall, Mr. lewman served him with 
all his heart as his f«tctotunl--as tutor, chaplain, bursar, and 
dean; and he ever fou,d in him a generous, confiding, and 
indulgent superi.r. Never ,vas there the faintest shadow of 
a quarrcl, or of even an accidental collisi-n between them, 
though iu th«,ir walks they often f-und themselves differing 
from each other on thcologicd questions. As to theohgy, Mr. 
lewman was under the influence of Dr. Whately for four 
years, from 1822 fo 1826 ; ,hen, coincide,tv with his leaving 
Albau l[all, he begaa fo know Mr. Hurrell Froude. On 
looking back he round that he had learned from Dr. Whately 
one momentous truth of Revclation, and that was the idea 
the Christbtn Church as a Divine appointnlent, and as a sul»- 
stantive visible body, independent of the State, and endowed 
with rights, prerogatives and powers of its own. 
There was another person, high in position, who, on 
 Newman's becoming Fellow of Oriel, had a part in bringi,g 
him out of the shyness and reserve which had at first per- 
plexed his electors. This was Dr. Charles Lloyd, Canon of 
Chris Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity. This 
eminent man, who had been the tutor, and was the intimate 
friend of Mr. Peel, was in an intellectud and academical 
point of view ditmetrically opposite to Dr. Whately, and 
was a strange chance which brought Mr. Newman under the 
immediate notice of divines of such contrary schools. At that 
time there was a not unnatural rivalry between Chist Church 
and Oriel ; Lloyd and ,Vhately were the respective represen- 
tatives of the wo societies, and of their antagonism. Sharp 
words passed between them ; they spoke scornfully of each 
other, and tories about them and the relation in which they 



stood towards each of.her were circultcd in the Common- 
looms. Lloyd was a scholar, and Vlmtely was hot. ,Vhately 
had the repution speci,dly of being an oriimd thiake,', of 
hich Lloyd was hot at all ambitious. Lloyd was one of the 
high-and-dry school: though with fr larger views than were 
then common ; while Whate[y lookcd down on b,th IIigh 
and Low Church, calling the two parties respectively Sadducees 
and Pharisees. Lloyd professcd  hold to theology, and laid 
gret stress on a doctrilml stand«trd, on uthoritative and 
traditionl aching, and on ecclesiastic,d history; Whately 
called the Fathers ' cert«dn old divines,' and, after Swift 
or some other wi, callcd orth-;loxy 'onc's own d,xy,' and 
heterodoxy ' another's doxy.' Lloyd ruade much of bo»ks and 
reading, and, when preacher at Linc(dn's hm, considered he 
ws fo his lawyers the official expounder of the Christian 
religion and the P»testant faith, just as it was the otce of 
his Majesty's Coms to ly down for him peren,ptorily the 
law of the land ; whereas Whtely's greut satisfcti, m was to 
find a laynmn who lin(1 ma(le a creed for himsclf, and he 
avowed that he was prima tcie well iucli,md fo a he,'etic, for 
his heresy at least showed that he had exercised his mind 
upon ifs su[}}ect-matr. It is obvious which of the two 
men was the more Catholic in his tone of mind. Indeed, at a 
]ater date Mr. Newman availed himself, when accused of 
Catholicity, of the distinctions which Dr. Lloyd in an article 
in a Review had intruced into a controversy with Rome ; 
and others who came within his influence [[ believe, Mr. 
Oakeley] bave testified fo that influcnce in their case havhg 
acted in a Catholic direction. But such men attended his 
lectures some years later than Mr. evman, whose debt to 
him was of a different kind. 
These lectures were an experiment which Dr. Lloyd ruade 
on becoming Regius Professor, with a view of advancing theo- 
logical studies in the University. An annual set of public 
lectures had been usu, atndance on t, hem being ruade a 
sine qua non for ordination; but Dr. L[oyd's new lectures 
were private and familiar. He began them in 1823, the year 
afr hlr. 'ewman's election at Oriel, and the year of Mr. 
usey's. His initial claas consisd of eight : four Fellows of 
VOL. I. H 



çh,iel--lelf, Ottlcy, lusey and Tewman--and four of Christ 
Clmrch. Others were soon added, notfl,ly Mr. Richard Gres- 
well, of Vorcester, whose acquaint«mce with theoh,gical topics 
was, for a young man, wonderful. The subjects of the leciures 
1,etokened the characteristic tastes and sentiments of the 
lettre'er. He had more liking f«»r exogetical criticism, histo- 
cal resea,'ch and cont,'oversy, tlmn for dogma or philosophy. 
l[e emp1,wcd his mind upon the g,',mnds of Christian faith 
,'ather than on the hdth itself ; and in his estimate of the 
grouuds he ruade light of the internal evideuce for revled 
r«,ligd.n, in compris.n with its extermd l,r«.,fs. Durg the 
rime tlmt M,'. ew,,,an attended his lectures, the yrs 1823 
and l2-1when he h.ft th,'m on taking m'ders and a parochial 
cha,'ge--the class wcllt lhr, mgh Sulnner's 'Records of Crea- 
tion' ; 'Grirves on the Pentateuch' ; ' Cavpzov on the Septua- 
gint'; 'lh'i(leaux's Connexi, m,' itnd other stmdard work 
getting up lhe bo,,ks tho,'oughly ; for Dr. Lloyd ruade the 
lecture catechetica}, taking vei 7 little part in it hself - 
rond asking questions, aud requiring direct, full and minutely 
accurate answers. It is dicult to sec how into a teachg 
such as flds purely religious questions could bave found their 
way; but Dr. Lloyt}, who took a personal hiterest in those 
he came across, and who always had his eyes about him, cer- 
tainly did soon make out that Mr. *ewman held what are 
calle(l Ev,tngelical views of doctrine, then generally in sre- 
pure in Oxf-rd ; and in consequenee bestowed on him a notice, 
expressive of vex«ttion and impatieuce on the one haud, and 
(,f a liking for him personally and a good opifion of his 
abilities on the other. }[t  free and etsy in his wys and 
a bluff" talker, x ith er rough, lively, good-n,ttut,d mammr, and 
a pretended pomposity, relieving itself by sudden bursts of 
laughter, and an indulgence of what is now cMled c]to'zg af 
the expenoe of his auditors ; and, as he moved up and down 
his room, large in rson beyond his years, asking them ques- 
tions, gathering their awers, and taking snuff as he went 
along, he would sometimes stop before Mr. Newma% on h 
speaking in his turn, x his eyes on him as if to look Mm 
through, with a satirical expression of counnanee, and then 
make a feint to box his ears or kick his shins belote he went 
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on with his match to and fro. There was nothing offensive 
or ungracious in all this, and the attachment whi«.h l[r. 
:Newman felt for him was shared by his l»upils gelerally ; but 
he was hot the mal1 to exert an itellectual influcuce over Mr. 
:Newm,n or to leave a mark upon his mind as Whately had 
doue. To the last Lloyd was doubtful of Newman's outcome, 
and Newman felt constrained ami awkward il the preselce of 
Lloyd ; but this want of sympathy bctween them did hot 
interfere with a mutual kind fecling. Lh)yd used to ask him 
over to his living at Ewelme in the v«tcati«ms, and Newman 
retained to old age an affectiouatc and gratcful memory of 
Lloyd. ]Lmy of his pupils rose to emineuce, some of them 
through his helping haud. ]Ir. Jeif was s,,,)n ma, le preceptor 
to Prince George, the future Kingof Hanover ; Mr. Churton, 
who died prematurely, became chaplain to H,»wley, Bishop of 
London, afterwards Primate ; ]Ir. Pusey he recommended to 
the Minister for the tIebrew professorship, fi'st seuding him 
to Germany to study that language i the Universities there. 
As to Mr./ewman, before he h,l been in his lecture-room 
half a year, Lloyd paid hin the complimeut of proposing to 
him, young as he was, to uudertake a work for students in 
diviuity, containing such various infornmtion as is for the 
most part only to be found in Latin or in folios, such as the 
history of the Septuant version, an account of the Tahuud, 
&c. ; but nothing came of this design. 
His attendance on Dr. Lloyd's lectures was at length 
broken off in 1824 by his accepting the curacy of St. Clement's, 
a parish lying over Maglalen Bridge, where a new church was 
needed, and a younger man than the rector to collect fuuds for 
building it. From this time he saw very little of Dr. Lloyd, 
who in 1827 was promoted to the See of Oxford, and died pre- 
maturely in 1829. At the former of these dates the Bishop 
kuew of his intention to give himself up to the study of the 
Fathers, and expressed a warm approval of it. 
Mr. Newman held the curacy of St. Clement's for two 
years, up to the rime when he became one of the public tutors 
of his C»llege. tte held it long enough to succeed in collect- 
ing the 5,000/. or 6,0001. which were necessary for the new 
¢hurch. It was consecrated after he had relinquished his 
2 
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curaey, prob«fl»ly in the Long Vacation, when he was away 
from Oxford ; but so it happened by a singular accident 
neither while it xas building m)r ft.er it ws built xv ho 
ever inside it. ]Ie hd no pu't htever in determining its 
architecturnl clmracter, which ws i, the hands of a committee. 
The old church, which stood t the fork of the two London 
roads s t.hey j,,in at M«tgdalen Bridge, was soon afterwrds 
removed ; and it thus was M'. Newman's lot to outlive the 
church, St. Bcnet Finl¢, ia hich he ws b«ptized, the school- 
house «md pl«tygrounds nt Ealiag,  here he psed his boyhood, 
md the church in which ho first did duty. At St. Clcment's 
he did  grett deal «,f hard l,arih work, having i the 1,oor 
st.bot,l, vhit'h he set on foot, the la]llt]»le assistance of 
daughters «,f thc rccto', the lier. J«dm lutch, Registrar of 
the UniversiIy, t lhat thne an 
It «s duriug these ycars of parochial duty tlmt Mr. 
Ne man umlercnt a great change it his religious opinions, 
a change brouht al»out by very vu'ious influences. Of courue 
lhe atmosl,hcre of Oriel Common-lloom was one of these ; its 
memb«'rs, together with its distinguished head, being as re- 
markalfie for Ihe complexion of their theology aml their union 
among themselves in it, as f«,r their liter«u T eminence. This 
unadmity w the more observahle inasmuch as, elected by 
COml,ctition, they came from various places of education, public 
ami i,rivte, from various parts of the countT, and from 
 h«ttever of Ihe colleges of Oxford ; thus being without ante- 
eedents in common, except such as were implied in their being 
Oxford men and selected by Oriel examine. Viewed 
body, we may pronounce them to be truly eonscientious men 
ever bearing in mind their religious responsibilities, hard 
at least energetic workers, liberal it their eharities, correct 
their lires, proud of their college rather than of themselves, 
and, if betraying something of lmbitual superciliousness 
towards other societies, excusable for this at tht date, con- 
sidering the exceptional strictness of the then Oriel discipline, 
and the success of Oriel in the schools. In religion they wero 
neither High Church nor Low Church, but had become a new 
schooI, or, as their enemies would say, a clique, which w 
chartesed by its spirit of moderation and comprehensioa, 
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and of which the principal ornaments weve Copleston, Davison, 
Whately, Hawkins atd Arnold. Enemics they certainly had. 
Among these, first, weve the old unspiritual, high-and-dryq 
then in possession of the high pbtces of Oxford--who weve 
suspicious whither these nmn would /Zo, pronounced thcm 
«unsafe,' and were accused of keeping Copleston from 
bishopric--a class of men who must hOt be confused with such 
excellent persons as the Watsons, Sykes, Cvawleys, of the ohl 
London Church Societies and thcir suvroundings, though they 
pullcd with theln ; next and especially, the vesidents in 
smallev altd less distinguislled collegesthe representa! 
as they may be considered, of the c«mntry p«u'ty, who regarde,| 
theln as angulav mcn avvog;mt, pcdantic, crotchety, and b«)th 
fclt envy at thcir reputation and took oltbnce at tbe stvictness 
of thciv lires. Thcir friends, on the other hand, as f;u" as they 
had exactly fviends, weve of the Evangelictl pavty, who, un- 
used fo kidness from their bvethren, hailed with surprise the 
advances which Copleston seemed to be making towards them 
in his wvitings and by his acts, alxd were grateful for that 
libcvality of mind which was in such striking contrast with 
the dominant High Chuvch ; and who, in Kehle againin spite 
of his maintenance of baptismal regeneration--recognised, to 
use thcir own language, a spivitual man. What a large hum- 
ber of the Evangelical p.vty then felt, Mr. Newman as one of 
them felt also ; and thus he was dvawn in heart to his Oel 
associates in proportion as he became ittinmte with them. 
The Oriel Common-Room bas been above spoken of as 
whole ; but the influence thence exevcised on Mv. :Newman 
came especially from two of its membevs, Mr. Hawkins and 
Mr. :Pusey, of whom :Pusey was external to what may 
technically cMled the Oriel School. Though senior in age by 
just hall a year, he was juMor to :Newman in both University 
and College standing, being elected at Oriel the year after 
Newman. He was a disciple of Lloyd's, not of \Vhately's, or 
pevhps if may be said not even of Lloyd's. The son of a man 
conspicuous for his religious earnestness and his charities, ho 
left Eton and Christ Church for Oriel, hot ofly an accurte 
scholar and a portentous student, but endowed with a deep 
seriousness and a large-minded open-hmded zeal in the service 
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of God and his neighbour, which he had inherited from his 
home. Newman first saw him on lais dining, as a stranger» 
af Oricl high-table, when a guest of his Eon friend Jelf, and 
as a future candidate, as it was rcported, for a fellowship. 
ewmau uscd fo spctk in after lire of this first int.r«Muctio 
to one with whom eventually he was so closely uuited, and to 
' the blessiug of ' whose ' long friendship and examlde,' as he 
said i the Dcdication to him of his first volume of Serinons, 
he ]md owcd so much. Ifis light curly head of hair was 
damp with the cold war which his headhes ruade necessa T 
for his comfort ; ho walked fast, with a youug mamer of 
carTiug himsclf, and stood rather bowcd, looking up from 
undcr his eyebrows, his slmuldcrs rounded, and his bwhelor's 
gown hot 1,uttoned at the elb«w, but lm«in« loose o-er his 
wrists, iIis couuteumce was very sweet, and he spoko little. 
This chronic headhe nearly lost him his election in tho 
fllowhg year. After commencing the paper work of the 
examination, he found himself from the stato of his head 
utterly unable fo comple if. Ie deliberately fore up the 
excrcise ou which he w engaged, and withdrew from the 
scene of action. But this abandonment of his expectatins 
did hot pleaso his friends, and they would hot allow it ; they 
5rced him back, and one of the Fellows, then a stmnger to 
him, Dr. Jenkyns, afterwards Canon of Durham, gathered up 
the fragments of his composition as they lay scattered on tho 
floor, and succeeded so happily in fitting and uting them 
together that they were used by his examiners as a portion of 
his trial. His headaches continued beyond his Oriel years, 
but he w always full of work. When -ewman was offered 
the curacy of St. Clement's, if w ai Pusey's suggestio and 
Pusey was fo have Caken part  its duties, when Dr. oyd 
sent him off to Germany. 
It is interesting to trace the course of Newman's remarks 
on Pusey in his private journal, commencing as they do in a 
high patronising tone, and gradually changing into the expres- 
sion of simple admiration of his new friend. April 4, 1523, 
he writes, speakiug of the election of Fellows :  Two men 
have succeeded this morfing' [E. B. Pusey and V. R. Churton] 
' who, I trust, are favourably disposed to religion, or at lcas 
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naoral and thinking, not worldly and careless men'; and ho 
goes on fo pray tbat they may be brought 'into the true 
Church.' On the 13th he notes down : ' I have takcn a shot'i; 
walk with l:)usey after churcll aud we have lmd some very 
pleasing conversation. I[e is a searching mau, and seems to 
delight in t.alking on religious sub.iects.' ]y hlry  :NeWmalt 
bas advanced further in his good opinion of him. He writes: 
I bave had several conversations with l»usey on religiotl 
since I last mentioned lfim. tfow can I doubt lais seriousness ? 
Iqis very eagerness to t,lk of the Scriptures seems to prove it,. 
l\lay I lead bim forward, at tbe saine rime gaining go,,l from 
him! He bas told me the plau of his Essay for the (_'hu- 
cellor's prize, and I clearly sec that it is mucb better than 
mine. I cannot tbink I sball get it; to this day I haro 
thought I should. 

And on May 17 he remarks : 
That lusey is Tbine, O Lord, bow can I doubt ? His deep 
views of the lastoral Olfice, his bigb ideas of tbe spiritual rest 
of the Sabbath, bis devotional spiriç, bis love of tbe Scriptures, 
bis firmness and zeal, all testify to the operation of tbe Holy 
Ghost ; yet I fear be is prejudiced against Thy chihlren. Let 
nie never be eager fo convert him to a party or to a form of 
opinion. Lead us both on in the way of Tby command- 
ments. What ana I that I should be so blest in my near 
associates ! 

:Nothing more is said in these private notes about Pusey 
belote the Long Vacation ; but hardly is it over wben be notes 
down: 'Havejust had a most delightful walk with l:)usey : 
our subjects ail religious, ail devotional and practical. Ai 
last we fell to talking of Henry Martyn and missionaries. Ho 
spoke beautifully on the question, "Who are to go  "' On 
February 1 of the next year (1824) he notes down, ' Have just 
walked with l:)usey ; he seems growing in the best things 
in humility and love of God and man. Vhat an active 
devoted spirit ! God grant he may hot., like hlartyr, "buru 
as phosphorus ! "' Lastly, on 5Iarch 15, when he year from 
lais first acquaintance with lusey had not yet run out, ho 
writes : ' Took a walk with lusey : discoursed on missionary 



sul:iects. I must bear every circumstance in continual re- 
memiwance. ,Ve went along the lower London road, crossed 
to Cowley, and, coming back, jusç before we arrived aç Mag- 
dalen Bridge turnpike, he expressed to me' .... Thero 
is a blank in the MS. The writer has hot put into words 
vhat çhis SFeCial confidence was which so affected him. Ho 
continues: 'Oh, wbat words shall I use My heart is full. 
]low should I be humbled ço the dust! Whaç importance 
:I think myself of! My deeds, my abilities, my writings ! 
Whercas he is humihty itsclf, and gentleness, and love, and 
zeal, and self-devotion. Bless him with Thy fullesç gifts, and 
gr«nt me to imitate him.' 
Thcse extrttcts reached to xvithin a few months of Ir. 
lN'ewman's ordimtçion, which took place on June 13, 1824, a¢ 
the hmds of Dr. Legge, Bishop of Oxford. Iç was by this 
important evcnt in his lire, and the parochial duties which 
were its immediate sueplcment, that he was thrown into a 
close intimacy with his other friend, lIr. Hawkins, then vicar 
of St. 5Iary's--an intimacy hot less important in the mark i¢ 
]efç upon him, though far oçher than his familiar intercourse 
with Pusey. tIawkins bore a very high characçer, and to 
know his various personal responsibilities, and his conduct 
under them, was to esteem and revere him ; he had an abiding 
sense of duty, and had far less than others of that secular 
spirit which is so rife aç all rimes in places of intellectual 
eminence. He was clear-headed and independent in his 
opinions, candid in argument, tolerant of the views of others, 
bonest as a religious inquirer, though noç withouç something 
of self-confidence in his enunciations. He was a good parish 
eriest, and preached with earnestness and force, collecting 
about him undergraduates from various colleges for his 
hearers. At this date--1824, 1825--on the ground of health 
he never drank xvine, and was accustomed to say that he 
should hot lire beyond forty. He has already reaçhed eighty- 
rive years, and in the full use of all his faculties. On him, 
thvn, bound as he was by his loarochial charge to residence 
through the year, ]Mr. ewman, then curate of St. Clement's, 
was thrown in a special way. In the Long Vacation, when 
the other Fellows were away, they two had Hall and Common- 
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Room te themselves. They dined and read the papers ; they 
took their evening walk, and then their tea, in company; 
and, while Mr. Newman ws full of the difiïculties of 
young curate, he found in Mr. Hwkins a kind and able 
adviser. 
There was an interval of twelve years between their ages, 
but 5[r. Hawkins was, in mind, oldcr than his years, and 
Mr. qewman younger ; and the intercourse t)etween them was 
virtually that of tutor and pupil. Up te this rime the latter 
took for granted, if net intelligently hehl, the opinions called 
Evangelical ; and of an Evangelical cast were his early serinons, 
though mildly such. His first sermon, on 'Mm goeth forth 
te his work and te his labour until the evening,' implied 
its toue a denil of baptismal regener«ttion ; and Mr. Hwkins, 
te whom he showed it, came down upon it at once on this 
score. The sermon divided the Christian world into two 
classes, the one all darkness, the other all light ; whereas, 
said Mr. Hawkins, it is impossible for us, in fact, te draw 
such a line of demarcation across any body of men, large or 
small, because difference in relion and moral excellence is one 
of degree, bien are net either saints or sinners ; but they are 
net as go»d as they should be, and better than they might be-- 
more or less converted te Goal, as it may happen. 1)reachers 
should follow the example of St. Paul; he did net divide 
his brethren into two, the converted and unconverted, but he 
addressed them all, as 'in Christ,' 'sanctitied in Him,' as 
having had ' the Holy Ghost in their hearts,' and this while he 
was rebuking them for the irregularities and scandals that had 
occurred among them. Criticism such as this, which of course 
he did net deliver once for all, but as occasions offered, and 
which, when 'ewman dissented, he maintained and enforced, 
had a great, though a gradual, effect upon the later, when 
carefu[ly studied in the work frein which it was dcrived, and 
which Hawkins gave him; this was Sumner's 'Apostolical 
1)reaching. ' This book was successful in the event beyond 
anything else in rooting out Evangelical doctrines from Mr. 
_Newman's creed. 
Ie observes in his :Private Journal, under date of August. 24» 
1824 : 



Lately I have been thinking much on the subject of grace, 
regeneration, &c., and reading Sumner's ' Apostolical 1)reach - 
ing,'which Hawkins has given ne. Sumner's book threatens 
to drive me into either Calvinism or ]3aptismal 12egeneration 
and I wish to steer clea, of both, at least in preaching. I ara 
aiways slow in deciding a question ; and last night I was so 
distressed and low al)out it that the thought even struck me I 
must leave the Church. I bave been praying about it beforo 
I rose this morning, and I do hot know what will ho the end 
of it. I think I re«tlly dcsire the truth, and would embraco if 
whcrcvcr I round it. 

On the follo ing January 13 he writes : 
It seems to me that t]m grcat stand is to be ruade, 
agaiust (hose who comect a spiritual change ith baptism, 
but hose -ho dcny a spiritual change altogcther. [Itere ho 
allu, h,s to Dr. Lioyd, rightly or wrongly.] All who confess 
the natural corruption of tho heart, and tho necessity of 
change (whethcr they connect regeneration with baptism or 
not), should nuire against t]lose who make regeneration a mero 
openiug of new prospects, whcn the old score of offences is 
 iped away, and a l)erson is for the second time put as 
were, on his good b«haviour. 
I[ere he had, i fact, got hold of the Catholic doctrine 
forgiveness of sn is conveyed to us, not simply by imputation 
but by the implantiug t,f a habit of grace. 
Mr. Newnm, tben, before many montbs of his clerical lire 
were over, had takcu tho first step towards giving up tho 
Evangelical form t,f Christianity ; however, for a long whilo 
certain shreds and tatters  of thut doctrine hung about his 
preacbing, nor did he, for a whole ten years, altogether sever 
himself from thoso great religious societes and their meetings 
which then» as now, were the rallying ground and the strength 
i This phrase, ' shreds and tatters,' had jarred on the reader (th 
Editor), who, encouraged to make comments, ventured fo criticise what 
seemed its tone. A letter, treating on other matters connected with 
the task in hand, has this postscript : 
' P.S.--I ara surprised you should think that by shreds and tatters 
I meant to express contempt. Even a king's robe nay be cut up into 
nnintelligible bits. I bave hot looked out the passage ; but I ara suro 
I meant patches. Catholicism may b held in bits and pieces ; but I 
wl] look out the phraso.' 
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of the Evangelical body. Besides Sumner, Butler's celebrated 
work, which he studied about the year 1825, had, as was 
naturM, an important indirect effect upon him in the samo 
diïection, as placing his doctriual vicws on a broad philo- 
sophical basis, with which an emotional religion could have 
little sympathy. 
There was another great theological priciple which ho 
owed to Mr. Hwkins, in aldition to that which Sumner's 
xvork had taught him. He has already mentioned it in his 
' Apologia'--namely, the quasi-Catht, lic doctrine of Tradition, 
as a main element in ascertaining and teaching the truths of 
Christianity. This doctrine Hawkins had, on Whately's 
advice, nmde the subject of a sermon before the University. 
XVhately once said of this sermon to Newmau in conversation : 
' Hawkins came to me and said, " What shall I preach about?" 
putting into my hands at the saine rime some notes which he 
thought might supply a subject. After reading them I said 
fo him, " Capital ! Make a sermon of them by all means. 
did hot know till now that you had so much originality in 
you."' Whately felt the doctrine to be as true as he considered 
it original. 
Though the force of logic and the influence of others had 
so much to do with Mr. Içexvm,n's change of religious opinion, 
it must not be supposed that the teaching of facts had no 
part in it. On tho contrary, he notes down in memoranda 
ruade at the time, his conviction, gained by personal experience, 
th:tt the religion which he had received from John Newton 
and Thomas Scott would not work in a parish ; that it was 
unreal ; that this he had ctually found as a fact, as Mr. 
Hawkins had told him beforehand ; that Calvinism was not 
key to the phenomena of human nature, as they occur in the 
world. And, in truth, much as he owèd fo the Evangelical 
teaching, soit was he never had been a genuino Evangelical. 
That teaching had been a great blessing for England ; it had 
brought home to the hearts of thousands the cardinal and 
vital truths of 1Revelation, and fo himself among others. Tho 
Divine truths about our Lord and His person and offices, 
grace, the regeneration of out nature in Him ; the supremo 
duty of living, hot only morally, but in his faith, fear, and 



love ; togeçher with the stud of 8cripture, in which these 
truLhs lay, had shelLered nd proteeted him in his nmsg 
(langerous ycars, had been his comh, rt and stay xvhen he was 
forl)rn, and had brought him on in habits of devotion, till 
the time came when he was to dedicate himself to the Christian 
lninistry. And he e,er felt grateful to the good clergynmn 
who introduccd them to him, and fo the b«»oks, such as 
('ott.'s 'Foce of Truth,' Beveridge's ' Private Thoughts,' and 
1),(ldlfidge's 'ise and Progress,' which insist upon them; 
but, after all, the EangelieM teaching, eonsidered as a system 
111 in wh;tt wa peeulir to itseif, hml frum fle first failed to 
find et response in his own religi«»us experience, as afterwards 
in his paroehial. ] le had, indecd, been eomerted by if ço a 
spiritual lift', and so far his experienee bore itness to its 
trulh ; but he b«ul hot been eonverted in that speeial way 
which it l,id chwn as imperative but so plainly against rule 
as fo make it very d,ubtful in the eyes f normal Eangelieals 
h«.ther he had really been eonverted af ail. Indeed, at 
v;trit, us rimes «,f his life as for instance, after the publioEtion 
«,f bis 'Apologia,' letters kindly intended, were addressed to 
him by strangers or anonymous writers, assuring him that he 
did hot yet know what conversion meant and that the ail- 
important change had still fo be wrought in h ff he w  
be s«n'ed. 
And he himself quite agreed in the faets ,hieh weoe the 
premisses of these writers, thougb, of eourse he did hot feel 
himself obliged to f,llow them on to their grave conclusion. 
l le was sensible that he had ever been wanting in thoe 
special Evangelieal experienees whieh, le the grip of the 
h«md or other preseribed signs of a secret society are the suoe 
tt, ken of a member. There is, among his private papers, a 
memorandum on the subjeet mueh to the point, whieh he set 
down originally in 1821, and transerihed and commented on 
in 1826. In 1821the date, be it observed when he was 
nmre devoted to the Evangelieal ereed, and more strict in h 
religious duties than at any previous timehe had been draw- 
ing up ai great length an aeeount of the Evangelieal proe 
of conversion in a series of Seripture texts, going through ifs 
stages of conviction of sin, terror, despair, news of the freo 
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and full salvation, apprehension of Christ, sense of pardob 
assurance of salvation, joy nd peaee, and se on te finM per- 
severanee ; and he there m,kes this :N.B. upon his work : 
I speak of conversion with great diffidenee, being obliged 
te ad.t the language of books. For my .h feelings, as fr 
as I relnember, were se diltvent frein any aeeonnt I luve ever 
read that I dave net go by what may be an individual case. 
This was in 1821 ; transeribing the memorandum in 1826, 
he adds : 
That is, I wrote juxta proescriptu¢,. In the matter in 
question, that is, conversion, my own feelings were u,t violent, 
but a returning te, a renewing of, prineiplcs, under the pover 
of the Holy Spirit, which I had already felt, and in a measure 
aeted on when young. 
Ne used in later years te eonsider the posture of his mind, 
early and late, relatively te the Evangelieal teaehing of his 
youth, an illustration of what he had v¢ritten ix his essay 
Assent, upon the eompatibility c_,f the indefeetibility of genuine 
certitude with the failure of such mere belief as at one rime 
of out lires we took for certitudes. 
We may assent [he there says] te a certain number of 
propositions altogether--that is, v¢e may make a number of 
assents ail at once ; but in d«ring se we run the risk of putting 
upon one level, and treating as if of the same value, acts of 
the mind which are very diflbrent frein eaeh other in ehal'aeter 
and eireulnstanee. 
New a religion is net a proposition, but a system 
rite, a ereed, a philosophy, a rule of duty, ail at once ; and te 
aeeept a religion is neither a simple assent te it ner a eomplex 
assent, neither a conviction ner a prejudiee . . . net a mere 
aet of profession, ner of eredenee, ner of opinion, ner of 
speculation, but it is a collection of ail these various kinds of 
assent, seine of one description, seine of another ; but out of 
all these different assents how many are of that kind whieh I 
have ealled certitude ? For installee, the fundamental doém 
of Protestantism is the exclusive authority of Seripture ; but 
in holding this a Protestant holds a host of propositions, 
explieitly or implieitly, and holds them with assents of various 

 rame" o.f Aent, p. 243. 
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cb,oEeer .... Ye if he were asked he question, he would 
prolably unswer t, lmg he ws certain of he ruh of Pro- 
testa,ttism, though Protestmtism means a hundred things a 
ouce» and he believes, with actual certitude» only one of them 
all. 
Apply]ng the remarks to hs own case, he used to say 
that, whereas, upon that g,'e«tt ch«mge whi«h to,-»k place ia 
him as a 1)[ W t],cre ve,-e four doctriues, all of which f,,rfl- 
vith he hchl, as if certain truthsnamcly, those of the Holy 
T,'inity, of the Incarnatiou, ,,f Pre(h.sti,mtion, and ,f the 
Luthc,'an alq)rehe,sio, of Çhrist--the fi,-st three, which are 
d,)«.t fines of thé' Catb, dic rclid«), and, as being such, are true» 
aml rcally sul](.cts of certitude and capable of taking indcfec- 
iil,h, l)scssio, of the ndu(l, and ihe,'chwe ought hot in his 
case te» h;tve fa(h.d away, r(.mai,ied indelible through ail his 
changes «,f «,lfini,,n , Ul, to and over the date t»f his becomg a 
Cath,,lic ; whcreas the fourth, hich is hot true, though he 
th«,ught it w«t and thcrefore hot capable of being held with 
certitude, or with the promise of permanence, though he 
thought it was so held, did in the event, as is the nature of 
a mere «»pifiou or untrue belicf, take its departure from 
his mind in a very short time, or, rather» was hot held by 
him frtan the first. Hoever, in his early years» according fo 
the paage quoted from his essay, he confused these four 
distiuct d,,ctrines together,  regards their hold upon h, 
and transfcrred that utter conviction which he had of what 
 as revealed about the Three Pe'sons of the Holy TriMty and 
the Divine Ec,,nt»my to his state of mind relatively to Lutherh 
tcnet of justificati,,n by faith only. 
Having this c,nfuscd idea of Christian doctrine, and of h 
own apprehension of if, and considering the Evangelical teach- 
ing true because there were great truths in if, he had felt and 
(,ften spoken very pitively as fo his certainty of ifs tth, 
and the impossibility of his changing his mind about if. On 
one occasion in particular he has recorded his feelings when 
he found himself affectionately cautioned by his Father, from 
his own experience of the world, against the Lutheran doctrine 
and a headstrong acceptance of if. This was shortly before 
he succeeded at Oriel, and he takes a note of it in his Private 
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Journal. In the course of conversation, ,vailing himself of 
some opportunity, his Father is there reported fo have said : 
6Ttke care; you are encouraging a nmrbid sensibility and 
irritability of mind, which m«y be very serious. Religion, 
whert carried too far, induces a mentd softness. No one's 
principles can be estblished at twenty. Your opinion in 
two or three years will certainly clmnge. I have seen many 
instances of the same kind. You are ort dangerous grourtd. 
OEhe retaper you are encouraging may lel to something 
alarming. Weak minds are carried into superstition, and 
strong minds into infidelity; do hot commit yourself, do 
m»thing ultra.' On these prudent w«trnings his sou observes, 
nfter prayer ag,inst delusi«)n, pride, or unch«tritableness, ' How 
good God is to give me "the assur«tnce of hope"! If any- 
one had prophesied to me confidently that I should change 
nay opinions, and I was not convinced of the impossibility, 
what anguish should I feel!' Yet, very few years passed 
before, against his confident expectations, lais Father's words 
about him came true. 
Fifty or sixty years ago the intellectual antagonist and 
alternative of the Evangelical creed was Armini,nism. The 
Catholic faith, Anglo-Catholicism, Irviugism, Infideliy, wero 
as yet unknown fo the religious inquirer. 
A cold Arminian doctrine, the first stage of Liberalism» 
v¢as the characteristic aspect for the high-and-dry Anglicans 
of that day and of the Oriel divines. There was great reasort 
then to expect that, on Newman leaving the crags and preci- 
pices of Luther and Calvin, he would take refuge in the fltts 
of Tillotson and Barrow, Jortin and laley. It cannot be said 
that this was altogether  miscalculation ; but the ancient 
Fathers saved him from the danger that threatened him. Art 
imaginative devotion to them and to their rimes had been the 
permanent effect upon him of reading at school an accourir of 
them and extracts from their works in Joseph :Milner's 'Church 
I-Iistory,' and even when he now and then allowed himself, as 
in 1825, in criticisms of them, the first centuries were his 
beau-idel of Christinity. Even then what he composed was 
more or less directed towards that period, and, however his 
ime might be occupied or his mood devotional, he never waa 
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nwilling fo undertake any work of which they were tobe tho 
sple. 
Thu in 183 he drew up an argument for the strict 
observance of the Christian 8bbath from the wriings of St. 
Çhrysostom and other Fathers ; in 182-6, when he had noç 
only Aih an I | ail and 8. Clement's on his hands, but, in ddition, 
the laborious task of raising sums for his new ehureh, he wrote 
 Life of Apollonius and his Essay on Miracles. In 1826 he 
projeeted writing for the 'Encye]opoedia Metropolitana' a 
history of the first three centuries of çristianity, and in 18°.7 
he drew up a d,fence of infant baptism from the patristical 
testimonics furnished to him in Vall's well-known treatise. 
In the saine year he gave a commission to his friend lPusey, 
ho was then in Germany» to purchase for him as mauy 
volumes of the Fathers as came to his hand. And in 1828 he 
began systematically to rcad them. 

LETTERS Ah'D EXTRACTS C01NNECTINO 
CtlAPTERS 1II. AbD IV. OF THE hIEMOII:t 

Surveying from a distance the excessive work of this 
period of his lire» there stnds in )Ir. ewman's own hand 
the following admission : 
This close application [to his Essay on ]Iiracles] did hot 
hinder my daily work in mv parish and St..ttlban Hall, 
visitings, &c.» and two fresh serinons every Sunday. It was 
now first that I fclt what, in the event» became a chronic 
indigestion from which I have never recovered. I overworked 
aayself at this time. 

The correspondence of this date illustrates what the 
Mcmoir has touched on, both of his literary labours and his 
early devotion to the Fathers. The following letter to his 
sister relates to his Essay on Miracles, which, raonths before, 
hlr. Hawkins had spoken of, as ' filling the window-seat' with 
books out of the college library. 



J. tI. N. To II. E. 17. 
January 26, 182ô. 
o o . Apol]onius is  crafty old knnve. After surveying 
the essay itself, I took hold of him, thinking to lift him up to 
the level of completion without much ,lo ; but the oid fellow 
elung so tight to me that I couhl hardly get rid of him. H 
asked me ever so mmy questions about my authorities for 
sying this or that of him, nmde me poke into dusty books la 
wild-goose chases, &c. &c. In fact, instead of despatching him 
in two days, I was rem He detaincd me till St. Alb,u 
c.lMmed me. You know I ara going over to St. 5Ltry's. [Qy. 
to be tutor at Oriel.] 

REV. il. I-I. NEWMAIq TO REV. E. SMEDLE r, 
January 27, 1826. 
On tMnking over your proposal concerning the article on 
the Fathers of the second centuvy, I cannot but be pprchen- 
sire that it would be nuch too large an un(lertaking for the 
rime that I could give to it ia the course of a year. May I 
"tenture to inquire whether it would fMI in vith your arruge- 
ments were I to undertake .the Fathers of the second and 
third centuries in one paper--that is, in fact, the ante-Nicene 
Fathers--engaging to send it to you this time two years. The 
period between the Apostolical Fathers and the Nicene Council 
would then be treated as a whole, embraeing the opinions of 
the Church and so much of Platonism and Gnosticism as may 
be necessary to elucidate it. 
P.S.--I fear I must decline the article on Music ; my 
acquaintance with the subject is not at ll sufficient to justify 
me in undertaking to write upon it., 

Mr. Smedley declines the proposition of comprising the 
second and third centuries in one paper, in spite of its general 
advantages, as 'covering too large a space for the particular 
system of our work,' with suggestions hov to meet the dittï- 
culty. ' Could you not ]and some convenient break--the reign 
of Pertinax, pertmps--which might elmble you to terminate a 
first paper ?' A proposal he does hOt seem to have acted 
upon. 
VOL. I. 



IRS. 1NEWMAN TO J. I-I. 1Nlo 
February 17, 1826. 
As you are  consider this a birthday letter, I must hot 
omit beggiug you to accept the kindest )isbes that a mother 
can oflbr to a son who has ever been her greatest consolation 
in affliction, and a comfo and delight at all rimes and in all 
situations. We are dilv receiving great instruction and 
«tdvztnf«ge, I trust, from te course of serinons vou last sent 
us. Vé all agrced that a week was much too long to wait 
betwecn each ; and when we bave rcad these reptedly I hope 
you will let us bave some more. 
Again (March 6) : 
] assure you your serinons are a real comfo and delight 
¢o me. They are xhat I think serinons ought to be--to en- 
]ighton, fo correct, to support, and to strengthen. It is, my 
dear, a great gift to see so clearly the truths of religion ; still 
more to be able to impa the knowledge t.o others. You will, 
I ara sure, duly alTreciate the treu, and make it valuable 
to many besides yourself. 
These nder and happy mother's letters are given for a 
purpose which thc reader will understand as rime advances. 
Even now their ne is too confiding to be allowed  
without some touch of warning. 

TO ItI$ [OTIIERo 

I feel pleased you like my serinons. I ara sure I need hOt 
caution you against taking anything I say on trust. Do hot 
be run away wiih by any opinion of mine. I have seen cause 
fo change my mind in some respects, and I may change again. 
] see I know very little about anything, though I often think 
] know a great deal. 
I have a great undertaking before me in the tutorship 
here. I trust God raay give me grace to undertake it in a 
proper spirit, and to keep steadily in view that I bave set my 
self apart for ]4is. service for ever. There is always the 
danger of the love of literary pursuits assuming too prominenç 
a place in the thoughts of a college tutor, or his viewing his 
situation merely as a secular oflàce--a means of a future 13fo- 
vision when he leaves college. 
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The Oriel election nd fellowship ws this yer  momentous 
one to Mr. ewnmn, s bringing him into intimcy with tlm 
friend whose influence he ever felt powerful beyond ll others 
to which he hd been ubject. Ho wfites of the election to 
his mother : 
Match 31, 1826. 
... I go fo Bth to-morrow morning, and while in t.he 
neighbourhood must employ myself in trnscfibing my essy, 
for I must bave done it by  week hence. I return to ()xford 
on Thury, nd commence my lbours t Oviel the following 
[onday. I gave up my church last Sunday, ,1(1 my parish 
du W this day. I shall preach one or two serinons mot'e. 
did not send my letter fo you bcfore mid-day Sdu,-day, and 
had then begun neither of my serinons for the following 
day .... 
By-the-bye, I bave not told you the naine of the other 
successful candidate--Froude of Oriel [Robert Wilberforce was 
the first]. We were in grave deliberation till near two this 
morning, and then went to bed. Froude is one of the acutest 
and clearest and deept men in the memory of man. I hope 
our election will be it honorera De et b)ooe suæ Ecclesioe 
sahttem» as Edward II. has it  out statutes. 

OEO HIS [O'I'tIER. 
April 29, 1826. 
I send Blanco Vhite's book. We bave just given a diploma 
degree to Blanco . . . he is, however, too violent. I have 
received your letter, and have just despatched my famous 
essay by the night coach fo town .... I have felt much that 
my engagements of late drove me from you, hindered my 
conversing with you, making me an exile, I may say, from 
those ] so much love. 
But this life is no time for enjoyment, but for labour, and 
I bave especia]ly defe'red case and quiet for a future life ia 
devoting myself to the immediate service of God. 
A foregoing letter fixes the day when Mr. :Newman was fo 
enter upon his tutorial office. As it may interest some rcaders 
to know an undergradu,te's first impressions of ]Ir. Tewman, 
as tutor, some sentences may be given from old letters in the 
Editor's possession. 
2 



IR. TIIOIAS ][OZLE¥ TO ItIS ]IOTtIER. 
Oriel : April 28, 1826. 
. . . . hoEve at ]ast had an interview with my nev tutor 
][r. ]qewman, who gave me much good advice on the sul.iect 
(,f themes, and gave me a manuscript treatise on comp«»sition 
wrilten l»y What[,ly, who is a famous man here. This I have 
copicd, and hve «fil the week been furiously engaged in causes 
and eflbcts and antecedent probabiltieæ and p]ausihilites 
which, as I hve never read a line of logic» hae been vvry 
abstruse. 

Again, vriting a nonth or two later : 
June, 1826. 
 . . Newman -my new tutor--has been ver)" attentive and 
obliging, and has given me abundance of good advice. He 
has retluest(,d me to considcr carefully what information and 
instruction I rcquire foi" my course of realing, and also to 
(h,termine htt books to take up, and he ill bave a little 
con ersation with me before the vacation. 

The saine pen, writ]ng n December of the saine year 
(1826) : 
 . . I have received ver)" great attentions this terre, both 
from my tutor (/Newman) and the Dean. I go up to Collections 
next Thursday ; after that I shall stay in Oxford a week to 
read Dr. Vhatclys ' Yhetoric' preparatory to making a careful 
study of Arstoile's ' Ihetoric' at home» which 'ewnmn» my 
tutor, strongly recommends. 
()ur collt,ge will nmke but a poor figure in the class lst 
which cornes out, I believe, to-day. Our best is expected to 
be only a double second. Our men are gettng so dreadful]y 
dssipated ; pcrhaps s bad as any in the University. 
The followng letter from )Ir. :Newman, in answer to his 
sster Htrriett's petition that he will give her something to 
do, may suggest a task to some youthful» o indeed to some 
maturer» reader : 
Mey 1, 1826. 
You could not have pr«)posed a more difficult question than 
in asking me to &dve you 'something to do.' I will write 
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down a fev suggestions as they occur to me ; but whether they 
are rich or barren, ditlàcult or easy, agreeahle or disagreeable, 
I will hot pretend fo deterlnine : 
Compare St. Paul's speeches 
Epistles, with a view of finding if they htve any COmlnOn 
ïe«ttures. 
Make  summary of the d«etrines eonveyed in Christ's 
teaehing, and then set down over againsg them whag Nt. Paul 
adde(l fo theln, what St. Peter, what St. John, and wheth«,r 
St. Paul differs ïrom the other three in any points ; whether 
of silence, or omission, or whethcr they ail have peculiar doc- 
trines, &c. &c. 
 . . I ara about fo undertMe a great work, perhaps. As 
I have not room fo tell you about it, I must refcr you to 
Jemima's letter. 

Such a particulr.r interest attaches to the naine of 3If. 
Newman's youngest sister--3Iary--whose early death was 
commemontted by him in many touehing lines, and whose 
loss eonstituted that ' bereavement ' which eheeked tendencies 
of thought at a eritieal rime, as related iu the ' Apologi '-- 
that aletter of hers to her brother vritten at the age of 
fiïteen or sixteen, ehameteristie in its nature and simplieity, 
as showing the mingled awe and ïamiliarity whieh such an 
elder brother inspired, will hot be out of place here : 
l[ay 5, 1826. 
I)ear John, how extremely kind you are. Oh, I wish I 
eould write as fast as I think. I eannot tell why, but what- 
ever I write to you I ara always ashamed of. I think it must 
be vanity ; and yet I do hot feel so to most others. And note 
all I have written I shuuld like to burn. 
Thank you for your long letter, which I do not deserve. 
I wish I could see your rooms. Are they called geuerlly by 
the titles you give them ? I hope the'brown room' is hot 
quite so grave, as the naine would lead one to suppose. At 
lcast Harriett would hot be in the number of its mhnirers. 
¥ou know brown is hot a great favourite of hers. I had no 
idea you ]ectured in your roolns .... 
Oh, how delightful if you can dÇ as you say! ]t really 
vill be quite astonishing to bave you for so long--but poor 
Frank ! I wish, oh, that he might be with us too! . . . I 
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did not imagine, aohn, that with 11 your tutorie gravity, and 
your brown room, you eouh! be so absurd s your letter ([ 
beg your pardon) seems fo betray. 
t low very thoughtless I must be! I have proeeeded so 
îar without saying one word o your ' unwellness,'  hieh ought 
to have corne first ; 1 hope it was worthy of no higher appella- 
tion .... In the Long Vacation, you know, we shall be able 
to nurse you .... 
Vcll, 1 rclly flduk I have round out the secret of my 
ditticulty lu writing fo you. |t is bec.use I never told you 
tlmt ditti«ulty. Af least, 1 find I write much easier since my 
confession. 
$. C. N. (ms ,sr) TO $. II. N. 
May 5, 18"6. 
I ara very sorry fo hear you have been so poorly. I 
foarcd you werc hot wel when you were last here. Tho 
design you have form,.d of reading through the Fathers 
reminds m of Archbishop Usher ; he was eigheen years in 
accomplishing the task, «md he began ai twenty. What is 
meant by ' the Fathers' 8urely hOt ll the uthors from 
the second century fo Bernard  
J,ne 6, 186, Mrs. lewman writes on Mr. Franeis 
lewman's double first, çaken with especial distinction. 
I think I must congratulate you equally ith Frank on 
his suecess, as I suspect your anxiety on the occasion has 
becn much greater than even his. 
Again (June 13) : 
It is very delightful about Fr:nk. I ana more thankful 
on your accomt t|utll Oll his. lle is a piece of aAamant. 
You are such a sensitive being.  

John V. [IOWDE, Esq., TO IEV. J. H. l;EWaS. 
August 4, 1826. 
 . . Now toucl, ant les niracles, do you recollect our re- 
marking that ail sceptical ways of accounting for the estab- 
lishment of Christianity are much more marvellous and diflà- 
 In Novembe of this year Mr. F. W. Newman got a îellowship at 
Balliol. 



cuit of belief than tho system which admits it.s miraculous 
nature ? I find in Dante exactly the saine idea. St. Peter 
asks him why he believes in the inspiration of the Scriptures : 
ho refers fo tho miracles. But why believe those miracles 
themselves ? Then follows his pass«ge : ' If the world urned 
itself to Chrisçianiy,' said I, ' without miracles, flfis one is 
such hat ho others are no the hundredth part of it.' 

J. C. . To J. H. bL 
A«gust .5, 1826. 
5lary desires ber love, nd begs that the next rime you 
write you will be so kind as fo enlighten her on the uses of 
reading the Fathers. 

IEV. SAMUEL IICKARDS TO I:EV. *. H. NEWMA. 
Ulcombe : June 28, 1826. 
You must corne and make acquaintance with Mrs. Rickards, 
that in future, when I write fo you, as I hope I often may, I 
nmy send you her kind regards as well as ny own. 
Shortly after this date Mr. lickards, himself a late Fellow 
of Oriel, planning that he and Mrs. Rickards should leave his 
parish in Kent for a few weeks, arranged with Mr. Newman 
fo fill his place in tho intcrval. As a Long Vacation test, 
this suited Mr. qewman, and after Mr. and 3[rs. lickards' 
departure he and his sister Harriett arrived at Ulcombe, and 
occupied the deserted rectory. 2 
From the leisure of Ulcombe Sir. Newman writes to 
Keble : if is the first rime the two names are seen in corre- 
spondence. 
Ulco»be : September 1, 1826. 
I bave been commencing Hebrew in this retreat, an object 
I bave long had in view and had begun fo despair of accom- 
plishing, and just finishing Geesis, though I had hoped fo 
have ruade much further progress. The interest attending it 
bas far surpassed ail my anticipations, high as they were, 
and, though I clearly see I could never be a sc]olar withouç 
 _Pa'ad. xxiv. 88-111. 
 At this time the Essay o Miracles passed through the press. 
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understandlng Chaldee, Syriac and Arable, yet I think I may 
get insight enough i,,to the language at least tojudge of the 
soundiaess of the criticisms of scholars, and to detect tho 
superficial learning of some who only pretend tobe scholars, 
]sit hot very difficult fo draw a line iii these studies  There 
seems no natterai limit bcfore the languages above mentioned 
are mastered. And is it hot very tantalising to stop short of 
thenl  I shouhl like to know whether those languages are so 
formidM»le as is sometimes said ; in Grcek we have a variety 
of dialccts, and works in every diversity of style; can tho 
,cmitic tongues all together contain one hundredth part of tho 
di,lk.ulty of Greek  Cousidering, too (as I suppose is tho 
case with them ail), their greater simplicity of structure ? I 
wish we beg:m h.arning ]lcin'ew ten years sooner. Hoping 
we shall mect well and ha]q,ily in October, 
1 renmin, my dear Kcble, most truly yours. 

The following letter, opm.ing with an amusing grievanco, 
shows the  riter in an unaccustomed rein : 

0 lIIS ISTER JEMIMA. 
Ulcombe : Septemer 5, 1826. 
I know you will hot consider me unmindful of you becauso 
I ana silent. Three letters I have reteived from you, and 
you have hot heard from me; but now I will try to mako 
amends. ¥ou must hOt suppose that the letters you send to 
1 larriett are in any measure ad(h'essed fo nie or read by me ; 
if that were the case, I should be still more in your debt than 
I ara. But ]tarriett is very stingy, and dribbles out her 
morsels of information from your Ictters occasionally and 
graciously, and 1 have told lier I mean to complain fo you of 
it. I, on the contrary, ara most liberal fo her of my letters. 
And in lier acts of grace she generally tells me x hat you and 
Mary, &c. say iii ber words. 'ow if is hot so much for tho 
 marrer of lctters that I like fo read them as for their being 
written by those I love. It is nothing then to tell me that so 
and so ' relis no nevs,' ' says nothing,' &c. ; for if he or sho 
says 9othi.ng, still he or she says, and the saying is the thing. 
Ana hot I very sensible ? You have received from H. such 
full inforlnation of out, I cannot say move9nts, but sittings, 
here, that it will be unnecessary for me to add anything. 
I hope to finish Genesis the day after to-morrow (Thurs- 
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day), having gained, as I hope, a considerable insight into the 
lmguge. A first I found my analyLic«d method hard work, 
but afer a rime it go much h.ss bhorious, and though as yet 
I have not any connected view of He}n'ew gralnmar, yet the 
lines begin to converge and to show somcthing of regularity 
and system. I think if a very iltteresting language, and 
would hot (now I see what it is) have hot learned it for any 
consideration. I shall make myself perfect in the Penta- 
teuch before I proceed fo any other part of Scripture, the 
style being, I conceive, somewhat different, and I wish to 
become sen.,ible of the differences. I rend it with the Septuagint. 
On Mr. and Mrs. Rickards' return to Ulcombe an intimacy 
vas at once formed ; the ladies were friends from the first ; 
hlr. Rickards's influence tohl at once on Harriett, and she 
ever retained for him thc wm-mest admiration and respect for 
his judgment. To those who knew Mr. and Mrs. Rickards, 
it would seem natural that t[arriett should write home an 
enthusiastic description of both, with a report, also, of her 
brother's ordeal,' as she termed it, Mr. lickards doubtless 
bringing his penetration to bear on the man wh% for several 
weeks, had had his parish in charge. A full sheet from Mrs. 
:Newman and Mary remains in answer to this letter. 
Mary - Joy of sad hearts and light of downcast eyes ' 
in writing to ber sisters, had habitually a style of her own, 
perfectly expressive, but emb«rrassed by requiring too nmch 
from her pen. Thus, at fourteen, wishivg to impress on 
lIarriett how clever she thinks ber,  what imagination you 
bave,' she can only excldm, ' lIow tiresome it is that in letters 
one cannot speak ! ] wish I knew what inflections to put, and 
then you would see by the tone of my voice that I was in 
earnest,' and sensible of the restrictions of sober grammar, 
proposes a compact to Jemima. Jemima must supply the 
adjectives, &c. &c., and she the interjections. 

MARY OPHIA 1N]EWMAN TO HER SISTER I'].ARRIETT. 
September 25, 1826. 
sit down, dear I-Iarriett, in a frenzy of delight, sorrow, 
imp,tience, affection and admiration; delight af your 
happiness, sorrow af your letter [Harriett had ¢omplained of 
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headche], disppointmen, impatience to see you, admiration 
a you ail  Hov much I should like o now Mr. and M. 
llickards] And ye, I tlt,n'ç know, perhps I should be 
afr«id ; hu no, I should no be afraid. O Harrie! I wanç 
to say sueh an imlilense number o things, and I enno say 
one. ] will try o },e a litfle quiet. ; buç how isiç possible 
while lamma is readin fo Aunt your charming description 
o J«,hn's ' or¢[eal ' Poor girl witb a beadache, poor rl-- 
'outrttgeous' ; sweeç girl [ nice girl [ dear girl [ Oh, what 
sh;]l I l,egin wih ç [;llnnl,s rrivM on Friday quit 
reivol nm just as I was sinking in  hrpid despondency. 
[Thon 5llow home deLails, and apologies for writing  such a 
scramble.] 
On the return of the pstor fo his parish, Mr. Newman's 
task was done. ]le left Ulcombe, his sister remang some 
rime longer on  »isit  ber new friends. 

Ulco»be : September 0-3, 1896. 
F[ow stran.ge if is fo me that I «.,,lot corne and consult 
you as I lmve been so hmg happy aud able to do ! Der John, 
take tare of yourself, and be sure you let nie know from 
authority how you are. Mr. Rickrds dreamed that you 
xrote saying you lmd 1)een extremely happy here, and the 
only want you af all perceixed in him wa a hat.  You begged 
to present him with one. Is it not ridiculousl He must 
bave disco'cred out thoughts by chiromancy. 

J. H. :N. TO IIIS IIOTI[ER. 

October 13, 1826. 
5[u(liford is a very bracing pl,ce, and the air and bathing 
did me more go«l than the air and sea of XVorthing or the 
]sla, M. The sands are beautiful. Tbe truth n, ust be spoken : 
the air of Oxford does not suit me. I fcel if dirèctly I return 
to it .... 
()f course the nev arrangements in college will increase my 
business considerably. 1 don't know what the Fathers will 
ay to it. 
 2k future leLter will explain this. 
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The following lctter is written in prospect of the Tutor- 
hi I) : 
lZEV. J. tI. EW]IAN TO IEV, S. I°ICKARDS. 
October 13, 1826. 
  . I ara sorry to say the Provost [Copleston, about to 
be consecrted Bishop of Lkmdaff] has been very unwell at 
Chester ; he is better now. The news of Tyler's departure 
from Oriel netrly overset him. You, I suppose, recol]ect the 
circumstances which attended Tylcr's elcction fo the ])«.«m's 
office. The Provost feels he is now losing onc whom he 
selected from the Felh)ws as his contida.nt and miuister ; and 
that, too, af the very moment  hên new duties t.'tke himself 
in part from the college.- We who remMn are likely to lutve 
a great dcal of work and resp, msil,ility laid upon us; nescio 
quo pacto, my spirits, lnost ]ml,pi]y , rise at the prospect of 
danger, trial, or any call upon me for unusuM exertion ; and 
as I came outside the Soutlumpton coach to Oxf,,rd, I felt as 
if I could have rooted up St. 5Lry's spire, and kicked down 
the Idcliffe. 

IEV. S. IICKARDS TO IEV. J. II. EKMAN. 
_h'ovember 2, 1826. 
I h,ve no gre,t village news to tcll .... If I had o 
felt tow,rds you as I do--th,t is, if you will allow me to 
so--very warmly, I should have been much more punctilious 
in writiug to you in the way of inquiries and thanks. This 
nmch, however, I m,y be bold to say, th,t my sense of the 
vMue of your late kind services is lot lessencd by fiading, as I 
htve found since you lcft, that the good fdks of the village 
,re quite determined never to forget you. They spe«tk of you 
as if they were conscious you had done them good/ :Now this 
is comfort enough for any olle lll[tll ,%t a time, and I pray you 
to hoard it up, and t,ke a glit of it only sometimes if . vou 
hq»pel fo be pestered and well-nigh tired out by a grceless 
booby congregttiol in the shape of a class. It is wll for  
mn who is 1/able to such circumst,nces to bave some bright 
ptrts of his life to look to, just to cheer him up and tell him 
that if does not all run to waste. 
Much of the following letter bas been given in the 5[emoir 
and is therefore omited here ; but oue or two passages musfi 
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be repe,ted, fo give place to the struin of memory and reflec- 
ti«,n aw«tkened by if. Transcribing this letter la 1860, Dr. 
Ncwm«m supplements it with the note in brackcts. 

l.v.J.H, lqEw. TO IEV. 1. VIIATELY, D.D. 
z'wembcr 14, 1826. 
My dear Principal,] hve just received, throuh H inds, 
your kind ml vlu«tble lwesent, fl,r which accept my hest 
lh«tks [Whately's ' L,,ic' on its first al»petrance ]. On look- 
i Ihr«mgh 
mut.h lm»l't, lmdl«.r th«tt, c«»lq»,trc«l with the article in tho 
' Ent.yvh,p:vdia,' it is i m«tny resl,ects t new work. 
Much as [ «we to çh'iel in the way of mental impmvement, 
tonoae, as 1 think, doI owesomuchastoyou. I knowwbo 
it was tha fit g«tve me he«tr to look about me «tfter my 
olection, and t«tught me to think correetly, andstrango 
otfiee for an instructorto relv upon myself. Nor ean [ 
forg«,t th«tt i bas heeu af your kind suggestion tlmt I have 
I,«.en since led to employ myse]f in the eonsideration of several 
suliects [N.ll. In the rticles in the ' Eneycloptedi Metm- 
p,,]itamt 
[There is se«trcely anyone hom in memory I love more 
than Vhtely, even now. t[ow gladly would I have OEl]ed 
upon him in Dublin, except thtt, again and again by his 
friends mad my own, I hae been wrned off: He is now 
t, ursuing me in his ne publications, without my haing any 
prt in the provocat i, ,n. In lg36 he was most severe un 
me in relation to the Hampden nmtter. In 1837 he let me 
cdl tre him hen he was in Oxford ; I have never seen him 
since. I ever nmst s«ty he taught me o think. A oemarkable 
phrase is to be 
,,, intuto,-, [y,,u] t,ugh me to 
words have t nmaningmunely, hat I did not in many things 
agree with him. 
work fo him if I ever wrote one, to this eflhc : ' To iclmrd 
Vhaely, D.D., &c. vho, by teching me to think, tugh me 
o differ from himoelf.' Of course more respectfully wrapped 
up.d. H. N., vember 10, 1860.] 
A passage ]ike this needs in fairness some comment. Per- 
sons of strong views and convictions hold in memory their 
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feelings and conflicts o[ feeling, but of course are unconscious 
of the expression of counteuance that is npt fo go nlong with 
strong disapprobation in empevaments of this class. Thcy 
relapse into tenderness, and think nothing of the 'lofty and 
sour stage,' xvhich has conveycd its meaniug to the obscrver. 
A friend, looking back fo a d.,y when Whately, then Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, was in Oxiord, 'remembers accusilg Mr. 
Tewman to his face of being able to cast aside his friends 
vithout a thought, when they firly took purt against what ho 
considered the truth. And he said, "Ah, Rogers, you don't 
understand what anguish it was fo me fo pass Whately iu tho 
street coldly the othet day." lossibly Whatcly's alicuatioa 
from Newman might ulso have hud its touch of anguish, never 
allowed to transpire? 
The following letter bas an allusion to the cares of Mr. 
ewman's new oflàce as college tutor : 
EO IIIS SISTER HARRIETT. 
_November, 1826. 
 . . I bave some trouble with my horses [college pupils], 
as you may imagine, for whenever they get a new coachumn 
they make an etibrt to gct the reins slack. But I sh.ll be 
very obstinate, though their curvetting and shyings are very 
teasing. 
,'ovember 9. 
Pray wish Mary, from me, many happy returns of this 
day, and tell ber I hope she will grow a better girl evcry year, 
and I think her a good oue. 1 love her very much; 1,ut I 
will hot say (as she once said to me) I love ber better that she 
loves me. 

IEVo J. /I. :[NTEWMASI TO IEVo S. IICKARDS. 
Oriel College : rovember 26, 1826. 
]Iy dear Rickards,--In our last conversation I think you 
asked me whether any use had occurred to my mind to which 
your knowledge of our old divines might be applied, low 
one hus struck me--so I write. Yet very probably the ide 
is so obvious that it will not be new to you, and if so, you 
will not think if worth paying postage for. I begin by 
assuming that the old worthies of our Church are neither 



Orthodox nor Evangelical, but intractable persons, suspicious 
chtraeters, neither otte thing nor the other, lgow it would be 
 most useful thing fo give a kind of summary of their options. 
Passages we sec eonstantly quoted front them for this side and 
for th«t; but I do not desiderate the work of n dvoeate, 
but the result of an investigationnot to bring them to us, 
but to go to them. If, then, in  eahn, endid, impartid 
manner, their vievs were s«,ught out and devehTed, would 
ll,t the eltet be good in a wtriety of ways  I wouht advise 
tkmg them as a wholea c,pus the«dog, and eeelesiast. 
th,, English Church--st.ating, indeed, how .tàr they difler 
anloltg tlwmselves, yet distinctly marking out the grand, bold, 
scriptural fcatures of that doctrine in which they all agree. 
They ouhl thon l»c a I»an«l of witnesses for the truth, not 
Opl»OSe(I to cach «»thcr (as they now are), but o--each 
tonding to t},, (,dilicati«m of the I»«»(ly of Christ, according  
th(. t,lll.ctual working of I[is Spirit in everyone, according Vo 
lhe diversity of their gifts, and the varicty t,f circumsuces 
un(h,r which e«tch spake his testimony. For an undertaking 
like this fcw bave the advantages you bave ; few the requisite 
knowlede, fcw the candour, few the powers of discrimination 
very few all three requisites together. The leading doetrine 
fo be discussed would be (I think) that of regeneration ; for it 
is at the very foot of the whole system, and branches out in 
(}iflrent ways (according fo the diltçrent vievs Gaken of 
into Church of Englandism, or into Calvinism, Antipeedo- 
baldi.m , the rejectio.n qf Church got,ernm:nt and discipline, 
«,nd the mere »wral ,¢yStellt. It is cnnected with the doctrines 
of free-will, original sin, justification, holiness, good wort:s, 
election, education, the visible Church, &c. Another leading 
doctrine would be that connected with the observance of the 
Lord's 1)ay, connected with which the S«tbbatarian controversy 
lnUSt be intrluced. Again, on Church government, union 
sehism, order, &c. ; hereabont Bible Society, Church Missionary 
(sodes/), &c. Again, upon the mutual uses, bearings, objects, 
&c., of the Jewish and Christian covenants, on which points I 
shall be rç}oiced to find them (what I think) correct. This is, 
indeed, a large head of inquiry, for it includes the questions 
of the lat«:]tlness of persecution, national blesMngs, .]udgnoents, 
union of Chuvch and State, and again of the profitableness, 
often, of the uses and relative value of facts af the present 
day, of the gradual development of doctrines, of election, &c. 
Again the opinions of these doctors concerning the Trinity and 
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Iucarnation--how far they give in to Platonic doctrines, &c. 
&c. I hure mixed sul)jocts together unpard, mably, and have 
ruade, as XVlmtely would tell us, cross di«isions. ever mind. 
The first suliect , regcnetion, is by far the most important 
and useful, I think .... 
It is six years yesterday since I passed my examination ; 
and if you knew all about me which I know, af and since that 
rime, you wouhl km,w I have ve T much to be serious about 
and grateful for. I t«'ust 1 ara plmed where I may be an 
instrument for good fo the Church of God. May you (as you 
are, and more than you are) be a blessing to all m'ound you 
for mlles and mlles. And may we 1)«,th and all the me, ml)ets 
of Christ work together in their respective stations f«»r the 
edification of the hole body. This is Sun(lay, and I cauno 
better conclude my letter than by such a prayer. 
Ever yours very sincercly, 
JOIIN H. NEWMA. 

The subject ]Ir. 2qewman proposes to ]Ir. Rickards was 
one for which he would seem naturally, as well as by his 
come of reading, well fitted; but he had an objection to 
'big books.' The folh)wing characterist,ic answer gives his 
grounds for declining the proposed task : 

IEV. S. RICKARDS TO REV. J. I-I. EWMAH. 
January 9, 1827. 
You entertained me by the magnificent work with which 
you design tlmt I should ennoble myself ; and by your so 
quietly taking for grated two such very debatable points as 
that I could write if and that other people would read it. 
Your plan pleased me much by its comprehensiveness nd by 
its ingenuity too ; but I do not quite agree with you in think- 
ing that much can be done in these rimes of ours, through 
the weight of old ,.uthorities. I am hot of opition that any 
considerable regard would be paid fo them except by a few 
thoughtful men, however we]l they might be collected : and 
even they would be hardly inclined to liten to ,. man offering 
to do this for them ; and, in f,ct, I guess the material will 
be found" too stubborn and discrepant fo work well in the 
form in which you are naturally so desirous to see them. My 
impression is that our old writers are excellent men fo keep 
eompany with, if you wish to strengthen your powers by 



eonversing with geat and originM thinkers; they will help 
you Creatly to f.rm  solid judgment for yourself, but they 
seldom give you  conclusion so wrought out  tht you eaa 
use it for aa rgumcnt in the shpe in whieh they preoent it 
to you. Hookev and Bishop Snderson are ulmost the only 
exceptions fo this. 
It seems to me. in these duys, the wuy fo dvw attention 
nd to nmke oneself uful, is rather by posoessing onelf of 
l}e marrer of those old veneruble men than by leaning upon 
their names; by tking advantage of their fevtility nd ful- 
ness, and adding to thèse the elem'ness of conception nd the 
strict yet luminous method of reaning in hieh, I think, we 
hve if in out power eomplctely to outdo them. There is an 
ohl proverh, 'A man may say Con my conscience" once a 
year,' and I b,lieve we must do much the me with the 
wri{ers we are si,oakig c,f. We shall employ them to th 
nmst purpose by keeping them eonstantly in out own sight 
and out of other people's. 
I ara hot dealing out this by wy of admorAtion to you 
 de leitimo usu Patruln' ; but to tell you that I caot writo 
a big book. 
REV. J. tI. 'EWMAN TO IIIS SISTER HRIE. 
vember 25, 1826. 
The terre wears away. I have felt much the delight of 
having but «,ne business [the collcge tutorship]. No one can 
tell te unpleasantncss ,f lmving matters of different kds to 
get through at once. We talk of its distracting the mind ; 
and ifs efl'ct upon me is, imleed, a tvring or rippi open of 
the coats of the brain and the vessels of the beau% 
When I first wrote a thingmy first review I expected 
 bave opinions given me ubout it, to be corrected, &c. &c. ; 
but now, ohl stger as I ara, I have learned fo take too ' large 
views' fo look out f«,r any immcdiate notice of a composition, 
such as ' Mi'acles,' in the ' Encyclopedia.' Whether it is the 
number of failures I have had in prize eoEys, &c. &c., bave 
nmde me patient, or whether if is insensibility or fickleness, 
certain it is I rarely give a thought to the succcss of anvthing, 
though if has given me even as much trouble as this esay. 
Mr. Blunco White plays the violin, and bas aa exquisite 
ear. I wish I could tempt him to Brighn. 
The fourth and last chapter of the Memoir has now to be 
given. 
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CHAPTER IV 

I 1826, as bas been already said, Mr. Newmart was appointed 
one of the Public Tutors of OSel College, resigning the Vice- 
Principalship of Ail»an Hall and the curacy of St. Clement's. 
In 1827 he was aI,p«)inted by Dr. H,»wley, the then Bishop of 
London, one of the preachers af Vhitehall. In 1827-1828 
he held the University office of Public Examiner in Classics 
for the B.A. degree, and for the Honour list attached to the 
examination. In 1828, on Mr. Hawkins becoming Provost of 
Oriel, he was presented by his College fo the vicarage of St. 
llary's, the University church. In 1830 he served as Pro- 
proctor; in 1831-1832 he was one of the University Select 
Preachers. This may be called his public career. He relin- 
quished the college tutorship in 1832, and the vicarage, which 
was neither a University nor college office, in 1843. The other 
offices enumerated were of a temporary character. 
As regards his tutorship af Oriel and his incumbency, both 
of which were permanent appointments, his separation frOlll 
each of them in turn, though not abrupt, had something of 
violence in its circumstances. He had accepted each of them 
as if for an indefinite term of years, or rather for lire. He 
did hot look beyond them ; he desired nothing better than 
such a lifelong residence at Oxford; nothing higher than 
such an influential position as these two offices gave him. 
How, by his own act, slowly brought into execution, he broke 
off his connexion with St. Mary's, he has described in his 
'Apologia'; how. he gradually, af the end of a few years, died 
out of his tutorship, shall be told in the pages that follow 
If is too important an event in his history fo pass it over, 
together with the sentiments and motives which led fo if ; for, 
VOL. I. K 
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as the Oxford theological movement proper (so to call it) may 
be said to have ended in his resignation of St. Mary's, so it 
dates ifs origin from his and Hurrell Froude's prematuro 
separation fvom the oce of college tutor. 
The story, however, cannot be told without mention of the 
mournful diflbrences which arose between Mr. -ewman and 
his (lc«r friend thc new Provost of Oriel--Dr. Hawkins--who, 
on ])r. Copleston's promotion to the bislv,pric of Llandaff, at 
the end of 1827, succeeded to the l[cadship; but in a case in 
which each party in the quarrel hcld his own ground on 
rcasons so iutclllgible and so dt.fensible, and with so honest a 
scnse of dut,y, tire narr:ttive which is now to follow will involvo 
as litth to tho disp«ugement of Dr. l[awkins as of Mr. 
There  as a standing diltbrence of opinion among religious 
mcn of that day, whether a college ¢utorship was or was hot 
an engagement comI»atib]e with the ordination vow ; and 3Ir. 
e man's advisers of (lifft.r['nt schools had, with more or le 
of emphasis, ansvcred 5,r him the question in the negative. 
]ils friends of the w Church party, though they might wish 
him to take orders early, had hot thought of h doing  as 
the qualification, which it was then commonly considered, for 
holding the office of college tutor. He thus spea on the 
point iu his Private Journal of June 1823 : 
Scott says, as a general rule, ot soon. Hawkins says the 
saine: XVhy bind yourself with a vow when there is no 
neccssity, and  hich may mean something incompatible with 
staying at eolh.ge and taking pupils ? [He continues :] R. 
doubts the l,ropriety of college tutors being clcrgymen ; Mr. 
Mayers (and he has been consulting Marsh of Colchester) 
mlvises immediate entrance into the Church by all means. 
' Nothing,' he says, ' does the Church want so much as clergy- 
mon vho, without the rie of regular duty, (an make pro- 
vr,sses among their brethreu, and relieve them at certain 
CtSOllS. » 

So far his Private Journal ; here we are prineipally con- 
eerned with Dr. tItwkins's view, as just given. It will be 
ohserved that, in his view of the principle laid down, he did 
1,or go so far as to pronounce college employments directly 
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and form,lly unclerical, but it was , question vith him 
whether they might hot be so ; they required an apology, and 
raised at first sight a reason,ble scruple. The onus probandi 
that a college tutorship was in the instunce of a clergynmn 
allowable, lty upon ifs advocates, as (to ttke cases which some 
might think p,rallel) whether it w,s allowable for him to 
hunt, shoot, or go to the theatre. It was lwful for a time, 
or under circumstnces, but anyhow, it was no fulfihnent of 
the vow made at ordination, nor could be consistently exercised 
by one who was bound by such a vow as his lifelong occuper- 
tion. Just this, neither more nor less, it is here belicved w«ts 
the decision of Dr. }[«wkins. 
But far other was Mr. qewman's view of the m,tter. 
tIe lmd as deep a sense of the solemnity of the ordimttion vow 
as another couhl hve, but he thought there were various 
modes of fulfilling it, and that the tutori«l office was simply 
one of them. As to th,t vov he lins recorded in his Private 
Journal wh,t he calls his terrier at the oblig«tion it involved. 
He writes the hour after he had received the Diact,n«tte,  It 
is over ; at first, after the h,nds were l«fid on me, my he,rt 
shuddered within me ; the words « For ever" are so terrible.' 
The next day he says, ' Ft,r ever ! words never to be rectlled. 
I have the responsibility of souls on me to the dtty of my 
death.' ]-Ie felt he lmd left the secul,r line once for all, th,t 
he had ented upon  Divine ministry, and for the first two 
years of his clerical life he connected his sacred office with 
nothing short of the prospect of missionary work in he,then 
countries as the destined fulfihnent of it. When then, as 
time went on, the direct duties of a college exerted a more 
urgent claire upon him, and he became Tutor, it nmst be 
understood that, in his view, the tutorial office was but 
another way, though hot so heroic a way as a mission to idol,- 
ters, of carrying out his vow. To hve considered that office 
to be merely secular, and yet to have engaged in it, would 
bave been the greatest of inconsistencies. 'or is this n 
marrer of mere inference from the sentiments and views re- 
corded in his Journal. On occasion of his Father's death, 
three nmnths after lais ordination, he observes, My Mother 
aid the other day .he hol0ed to lire to see me married, but I 
K2 



think I shall either die within eollege walls, or as a mission- 
ary in a foreign land,' hus eoupling the two lires togeher, 
dissimilar as they were il, their eh,raeter. A few years later 
we find in his verses a like referenee to eollege engagements, 
no as a elergynmn's accident of lire, but as his divinely 
p,»inted path of duty. ][e says that he is 'enrolled' in 
s«,ered w.rfire, and that he would hot exehange it for any 
other employment ; that he is a 'prisoner' in an Oxf-rd 
' eell,' aeeording to the ' High dispose ' of I [im ' who binds 
ech his p«rt 'that he is like the snapdragon on the college 
walls, and that such a ltabitat was so high a lot that well 
might he ' in eolleg eloister lire and die.' And, when it was 
deeidcd that he was to be one of the Publie Tub»fs, and he 
woEs about to enter upon the duties of his new office, he says 
in his J,»urnal, ' May I engage in them, remembering that I 
«un a milfister .f ç'hrist, and have a commission to preach the 
 ;ospel, remembering the worth of souls, and that I shall have 
to anser f,»r the Opl,»rtunities given me of benefiting those 
xvho are u,der my tare.' It will be seen presently why it is 
l,eeessary thus distinetly to bring out Ir. Newman's view 
of the subst«utially religit»us nature of a eollege tutorship. 
IL was i Easter terre, 1826, that Newman entered upon 
duties  hich he felt thus saered, and he eommenced them with 
an energy proverl»ial in the insttnee of 'new brooms.' He 
as ,»e of four tutors, and the junior of them, and, though 
if would be very unjust to say of him tht he intentionally 
departed from the reeeived way of the College, if canuot be 
denied that there was somethi,g unusual and startliug in his 
treatlnenç of the undergraduage members of it who came under 
his jurisdiction, lit. begau by setting himself fiereely against 
the getlemen eommoners, young men of birth, wealth, or 
prospeets, whom he eousidered (t»f course, vith real exceptions) 
to be the seandal and the ruin of the place. Oriel he eonsidered 
was losing its high repute through theln, and he behaved to- 
wards t.hem with a haughtiness whieh incurred their bitter 
resentment, tIe was much annoyed at the favour shown them 
in high quarters, and did hOt scruple to manifest as much 
annoyan.e with those who favoured as with those who were 
fivoured. I[e had hardly got through his first mouth of otfieo 
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when he writes in his :Private Journal, ' There is much in tho 
system which I think wrong ; I think the tut«ws see t.o little 
of the men, and there is not em»ugh of direct religious in- 
struction. It is my wish fo considcr myself as the ministcr 
of Christ. Unlcss I find that opportunitics occur of (hfing 
spiritual good to thé,se over wh«»m I ara 1,1acçd, it will bcc«»me 
a grave question whethc I ought to continue in thc tuition.' 
Ho was especially ,pl)osed fo young men being compelled, 
or even suflred as a matter of course, fo g) terminally fo 
communion, and shocked at the reception ho met with from 
thooe to whom hë complaincd tf so ¢oss a pr«,f«tnation of tho 
sacmd rite. Whcn ho asked one high authority 'he/her thcre 
w any obligation upon the undergraduates to comnmnicate, 
he was cut short with the ansver, ' That questi«»n never, I 
believe, enters into their heads, and I beg you will not put it 
into them.' When he told another that a certain number of 
them, afoer communion, intoxicated themselves at a champagne 
breakfast, he was awered, ' I don't believe it, and, if it is 
true, I don't want fo know if.' Even Hawkins was against 
him here ; and when one of the well-conducted minority  of 
the gentlemen commonersfor, as bas been said, it must hot 
be suppooed that there were none suchkeedy feeling the 
evil of the existing rule from what he saw around him, 
published a pmphlet tf remonstrance agitt it, Hwkins 
published n nswer to him in defence of it. 
In consequence, in mueh disgust vith the stnte of the 
undergmduates af large, Newman turned for relief to his own 
special pupi]s, and primarily to the orderly nd promising 
amont them. He offered them his sympathy and help in 
college work, and in this way, s time went on, he gined first 
their attachment nd then their ttbetion. He set himself 
gainst the system of pfivate tutorstht is, as  system, nd 
except in extraordinary cs--viz, the system then prevailing 

1 [, In my letter of October 1884 in answer to Lord Malmesbury's 
report of my conduct at that rime, I say that the well-conducted por- 
tion of the co]lege was the majority. Tr, ese separate statements need 
hot be eontradic¢ory. The undergraduates were no stationary body, 
but continually changng in number. In the years between 1824-18:8 
what wa.s the ma.jolity in one terre, or half-ycar, might be the minority 
in another.'] 



of young gmduates, bachelors or masters, undertaking th 
work of preparing candidates for the honours of the school 
nd by ther interposition between college tutor and pupil 
iilicting an expense on the IRttcr, Rnd R loss of legitimate 
in.Auence on the former, which neither party was ealled un 
t,» sustnin. He laid if down as his rule, which in great measure 
he was al»le fo carry out, tlmt, on such of his pupils as  ished 
fo work for cadcmical honours, he was bound fo bestow ti:.e 
aml trouble outside that formal lecture routine which was pro- 
vided for undergraduates generally in the Table of Lectures 
put forth t tlm beginning »f ech terre. Vith such youths 
he cultivated relations, hot only of intimacy, but of friend- 
ship, Rnd Rlmost of equality, putthg off as much as might be 
Che mrtinet manner thon in fashion with college tutor and 
seeking Choir society in outdoor exercise on evenings and in 
Yacali(,n. And, when he beeame vicar of St. 5Ia's in 182, 
the hohl he had acquired over them led to their following him 
on to sacred grouml, and rccei ing directly religious instruction 
from his sermons ; but from the first, independently of St. 
)lary' he had set before himself in his tutorial work Che aim 
of gaiuing souls fo God. 
AI)out the tinle of his entering upon his vicarage, important 
changes took place in the Oriel stafl" of Curons, and chat in a 
direction favourable to his view of a tutor's dutics. The two 
seniors retire(l, their places I)eing SUpldie, l by two young Fel- 
h)ws, Mr. Rol»ert Isatc Wilberforce and Mr. R. Huell Froude, 
(liscildCS of 5[r. Kel)le, and 1,oth of them, as being such, in 
t, rattical agreement with )[r. 'ewman, as to Che nature of Che 
office of coile:ze tutor. As Mr. I)ornfi»rd, who was Che senior 
of Che new tutori«d bo(ly, was far fl»m indisposed to the view 
of his three coilcagues, there ensucd in consequence a sudden, 
though at first unobserved, antgonism in the college adminis- 
tration between Provost and tutor, the former keeping to that 
construction of a tutor's duties towards Che young men which 
he had held hitherto, and which may be called Che discipli- 
narian, and the four tutors adhering to Che pastoral view of 
those duties. And thus, strangely enough, 5Ir. h'ewman, at 
Che ve moment of his friend Dr. Hawkins's entering upon 
thc Provostship, bccame couscious for Che first time of his 
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own congeniality of mind with Keble, of which neit.her Mr. 
Keble nor he had had hitherto any suspicion, and he under- 
stood at length how it was that Keble's friends felt so singular 
m enthusiasm for their toaster. 
It had been Froude's great argument in behalf of Keble, 
when the election of Provost was coming on, that Keble, if 
Provost, would bring in with him quite a new world, that 
donnishness and humbug would be no more in the college, nor 
the pride of talent, nor an ignoble secular ambition. But such 
vague language did not touch Newman, who loved and admired 
Hwkins, and who ansvered with a laugh that, if an augcl's 
place was vacant, he should look toward Keble, but that they 
were only electing a Provost. t Little did Newmaa suspect 
that Froude's meaning when accurately brought out was that 
Keble had a theory of the duties of a college towards its 
alumni vhich substantially coincided vith his ovn. 1N'or was 
it only deficiency in analysis of character which caused Froude's 
advocacy of his toaster to be thus ineffectual with Newman ; 
by reason of that almost fastidious modesty and shrinking 
from the very shadow of pomposity, which was the character- 
istic of both Keble and Froude, they were, in a later year as 
well as now, indisposed to commit themselves in words to a 
theory of a tutor's office, which nevertheless they religiously 
acted on. Newman, on the contrary, vhen he had a clear 
view of a nmtter, vas accustomed to formulate it, and was apt 
to be what Isaac Vïlliams considered irrevcrent and rude la 
the nakedness of his analysis, and unmeasured and even im- 
patient in enforcing it. He held almost fiercely that secular 
education couhi be so conducted as to become a pastoral cure. 
He recollected that Origen had so treated it, and had by means 
of the classics effected the conversion of Gregory the Apostle 
of Pontus, and of Athenodorus his brother. He recollected 
that in the Laudian statures for Oxford, a tutor was not a 
mere academical policeman or constable, but a moral and 
religious guardian of the youths committed to him. If a tutor 
was this, he might, allowably, or rather fittingly, have received 
t Pusey expresses the saine feeling in his sermon on the opening of 
Keble College Chapel in 1876, where he says that ' We thought Hawkins 
the more practical man.' 
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H'ly Orders ; but if the view o Hawkins was the tvue one 
then he, Newman, felt he ws t«king prt iu n healess 
sytem of law and form in which the good nd promiing were 
sacrificed o the worthess and uninteresting. On this he ws 
perempCory, buC in ail this he received no sympathy fim the 
new Pl'ovost, who, s fttr s he mastered Newmu's views, 
maintained that ewlmtn was sacrilicing the many fo the few, 
aml governing hot by iuelligible rules and their impartial 
application, but by  system, if it was so  be ca]led, of me 
pevson«tl inthlenCe and favouritism. 
This eoullict of opinion, however, between Provost and 
tutor di,1 not att'ct their united action ail af once. For a 
lime ail wcnt on well, wilh the prospect of a future tinted 
wih that rose-colour which prevails at the opening of a new 
reign. Thc Pvovost loyally and energcticMly backed up his 
tutors in their measures f,r the enforcement of disciple and 
thc purification of the College. lIe iuflicted severe punish- 
ment on oflbnders ; he showed no hesitation in ridding the 
place of those who were doing no good there either to them- 
selves or to others. It began o be the fashion at Oriel to be 
regu]ar in academical conduct, and admission into the tuto' 
set beoEme an objeet of ambition to men hitherto not remark- 
able for a strict deportment. First classes were once more 
looming in the offing. With whatever occasioual rubs and 
disputes bctwecn Pr,, ost and tutors, the former, as a man of 
straightforward religious principle and severe conscientious- 
ncss, couhl hot but be much gratified af finding himself so 
well scrved by them, and they, ea.gcr and hopeful in their 
work, had no auticipation that they should not get on well 
with him. This was, on the wholo, the state of Ihings in 
1828 ; but still there was af bottom that grave though latent 
difference in principle, as has been described above, which was 
too ]ikely at one rime or another to issue in a serio collhion 
betveen the one parçy and the other. 
Af length the cause of quarrel came, and, when it came, 
if was so mixed up with both academical and eccliastical 
differences between the two parties, difficulties wNch it would 
involve much rime and trouble, as well as pain, fo bring ou 
intelligibly now, that a compromise was hopeless. Its im- 
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mediate occasion was a claire of the tutors to use thelr own 
discretion in their mode of arranging their ordinary terminal 
lecture-table--a claire which, on the Provost's denying it, they 
based upon the speeial relation existing, from the nature of 
the case and the University statures, between each tutor and 
his own pupils, in eontrast with lais accidental relation to tho 
test of the undergraduates whom he from rime to rime saw in 
lecture. 
The Provost praetieally ruade the relation very mueh ono 
and the saine in both cases ; but at least three of the tutors-- 
Newman, Wilberforee, and Froude--eonsidered tiret their in- 
terest in their office was absolutely at an end, and they eould 
hOt continue to hold it, unless they wero allowed to nmke a 
broad distinction between their duties severally to their own 
pupils and those of other tutors. 
A long discussion and eorrespondenee followed, of which 
nothing came, reaching through 1829 to June 1830. Then 
the Provost closed it, by signifying to :Newman, Wilberforce, 
and Froude his intention to stop their supply of pupils, as he 
had a right to do, thus gradually depriving them of their office, 
aceording as their ex_isting pupils took their degrees and left 
the University. After expressing in a last letter on the subject 
the reluctnce whieh he had all along felt to allude to any course 
of tion whieh might have the air of a threat, he continues : 
And I ara most reluctant to do so still, but I yield to what 
you seem to desire, and feel bo.und, therefore, to say that, if 
you cannot eomply with my earnest desire, I slmll not feel 
justified in eommitting any other pupils to your eare. 
Among :[r. Newman's papers are letters written by Dorn- 
ford and Froude at the very beginning and at the close of the 
controversy, and as they accurately express what :Newnmn 
himself felt also on the points in debtte, and aflbrd him the 
sanction of their concurrence in his first step and in his last, 
they shall here be given. 
Dornford's, written in December 1828, states distinetly his 
ophaion that the arrangement of the eollege lectures, which 
was the pohat ha dispute, lay with the tutors and hot with 
the Provost. Froude's insists upon the practieal OEect upon 



himself, and upon his view of duty, of th,t prtieular arrange- 
ment of lectures which ,lone the Provost would hear of. 
1. ])ornford, under date of ])ecember °-6, 1828 : 
And now for your new plan of lecturing. There is much 
in if thzç I like, and af a first glanee it seemed open fo no 
objection ; but now if appears to me that it is mueh better 
ad«wted to O-00 men than fo 50, and . . . will add very mueh 
to the labour .... However, there ean be no objection, I 
think, if you all feel strongly about if, fo make the experimenç 
and see how if works. And I perfeetly ,gree with you here 
that we are not at all bound to consult anyone but ourselves 
on the adoption of it. 
2. This was when the new system of lectures was just 
contemplated. "When the Provost had finally disposed of it by 
depriving the tutors who oevocated it of their office, Froude 
wrote to him as follows : 
June 10, 1830.--I do not find th,t your explantion sers 
the system you recommend in a light in any respect differen 
from th,t in which I have before considered it. I have, 
therefore, no need to deliberate long as to my answer. 
In order to comply with such a system I should be obliged 
to abandon all hope of knowing my pupils in the way in 
which I know them at present, and, consequently, of retaining 
that iffluence over tlmm which I believe I now possess. 
Of this I can be cert,in from my knowledge of myself and 
from my present experience, slight as it may be. 
But, in abandofing this hope, I should be giving up the 
only thing which makes my present situation satisfactory to 
myself, and should, therefore, h,ve no inducement to retaia 
it, except a wish to obviate the inconvenience which a sudden 
vacancy might occasion. 
For this reason, in the event of its being proved to me that 
I cannoE with Wolriety act contrary to your wish on this 
point, I shall be desirous of withdrawing from my situation 
at the earliest rime which suits your conveience, and at any 
rte shM1 resign t Christm,s. 
He (Froude) wrote agfin on June 15 to the lrovost thus : 
I have never thought, as you suppose, th,t [your] view 
itself is necess,rily ,t varince with the Statures. When I 
appe,led to them as  s,nctio: of my conduct, it was not to 
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zhow that they disMlowed the system which you approve, but 
zimply that thçy reeognised such o relation between tutor and 
7«1I as would justify me in acing on my own views, though 
they should hOt htppen to be consistent with yours. 
UJess I believed th,t they do recognise such , relation, I 
zhould feel bound either to acquiesce af once in the system 
which you ,pprove, or  resign my sitution in any nl,-ulner 
thtt might best suit your eonvenience. But as it is I feel no 
less bound to eonsult to the best of my judgment f«r he good 
of those pupils that have been committed to me, and to act 
on this judo"ment, such as it is, till you think proper to revoke 
my authority over them. 
When I speak of acting on my own judgment, I should 
mentioa in viudication of myself that, la principle, it coincides 
with that which Keble formed, when a tutor here, and which 
he still retains as strongly as possible ; and that almost in 
detail it has been suggested by the late Bishop of Oxford 
[Lloyd], who thought [however] that the Christ Church system 
was carried fo an injurious length, and that se»me modiiication 
of it might be found that would combine the advantagcs of both. 
And though I see the absurdity of assuming thut whatever 
could suit Keble and Lloyd is suitable Mso to me, I would 
remind you that, while almost everyone who is put under me 
requires a superintendence which I iind myself unable to give 
under your system, there are very few who require instructio. 
beyond what any educated person is able to atlbrd. 
hçr. qewman had already written fo the Provost fo the 
saine effect on June 8, and, according to his way, more 
abruptly. 
My chief objection [he says] to the system you propose is, 
thut in my own case, as I know from experience (whatever 
others may be able to effect), the mere lecturing required of 
me would be incompatible with due attention to that more 
useful private instruction, whicb has imparted to the office of 
tutor the importance of a clerical occupation. 
To the sme purpose he wrote afterwards to 5Ir. James, 
a late Fellow of the College, on December 8, 1831, a year and 
a h,lf later, on occasion of a report that he h,d resumed his 
post as tutor : 
Had the tutorship been originMly offered me by the lato 
Provost on tho terres interpreted by the present, I never 
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hould have accepted if ; or, iî so, only as a trial. I have ever 
considered the orifice pastoral, such tlmt the tutor was entrusted 
with a discretionry power over his pupils. It was on this 
ground that., îour ye,rs ago, I persuaded Rober Wilberîorce 
fo undert.ake it ; I hve belote now, while the Provost was a 
Fellow, expressed the saine view fo him. My decision, righç 
or wrong, xv.s mde no in hasoe or p,ssion, but îrom lony 
priuciple ; and itis immutble, as fr as any man dare use 
such a terre of his resolves. 
Ir. Newman's connexion with the college tutorship did 
hot altogether terminnte till the summer of 1832. As has 
been s,id, Hae Provost decliued to give him more pupils ; but 
ewmn xvas hOt disposed to surrender those whom he still 
lmd, both îrom the gre«t in,test he took in them, and their 
prospective success in the schools, and also as holding that 
the tutorship was , University olfice, of which the Vice- 
Chmcellor only could directly deprive him. By the Long 
Vacation oî 1832 his pupils had, ail but a îew, passed their 
II.A. examination ; and the two or three who remained he 
gave over into the hnds oî the Provost. At the end of the 
yer he went abroad with Hurrell Froude ar.d his father. 
Perhaps if is worth noticing, though it does hOt seem fo 
be set down in Mr. evman's memoranda, that the main 
practical argument which the Provost urged upon him, on 
behalf oî his continuing tutor on the old system oî lecturing 
was, ' You lnay hot be doing so much good as you may wish 
or hink you would do, but the question is, whet.her you w-iii 
hot do some good, some real substantial good.' Mr. Newman 
used to laugh and say to his friends,  You see the good 
Provost actually takes for granted that there is no possible 
way for me to do good in my generation, except by being 
one of his lecturers ; with him if is that or nothing.' In the 
year after his relinquishing the tutorship, on his return from 
abroad, the Tract movement began. Humanly speaking, that 
movement never would have been, had he not been deprived 
of his tutorship ; or had Keble, hot Hawkins, been Provost. 
Here closes h[r. Newman's Memoir ; henceforward he is to 
be represented by his letters. 
END OF AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NEMOIR 
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TIE Autobiographical Memoir being now comluded, the letters 
are resumed from the comnaencement of 1821. 

REV. J. I--I. EWMAN TO III ]IOTIIER. 

Oriel College : Febreary 1, 1827. 
Doubtless you have expected to hear of or from me before 
this; but you know I ana very busy. Shall I tell you nay 
adventures in town if I had auy ? You know I was puzzlcd 
where I should lodge myself. Mr. E. reconanacndcd sonae 
hotel in Albemarle Street--he forgot tbe nanae. When I got 
there I found near a dozen hotels on each side of the way, and 
was obliged fo choose one af a venture. They would hot take 
ne in without knowing my nanae, and I (though anticipating 
the absurdity which w,)uld follow) was obliged to give a card, 
and was thcn adnaitted. I stayed with the V.'s till past ten. 
and the ladies cajoled me into buying a trumpery piece of 
nausic, in the sale of which they were interested, and which 
they declared to be beautiful, hearVmoving. I went to Cart- 
wright, and underwent operations (for they were many) more 
severe than I ever experienced. I ana sure naany surgical 
operations would be less painful .... I-Ie told me they would 
pain me for some time in consequence, and, sure enough, I 
have been nearly in constant pain since, and nay face is swollen 
up. Iut vinegar has ruade nay nerves so much stronger that 
the toothache is hot now the prostrating, overwhelnaing, 
down-throwing, flattening pain if was to nae. The pain, how- 
ever, of the operation was very considerable .... In the 
midst of my agony the wretch had the face to naurnaur out» 
 A very ungrateful sensation this.' 
I called on towden, as I passed Somerset House, and 
round him prepared for my arrival by a notice in the ' Morning 
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Post,' among the 'fashionable arrivais' (my card !). From 
what I bave learnt since I fancy I figured among the fashion- 
able departures. Fine subject for quizzing for my pupfls ! 
The Bishop of Oxford died last night, and if is supposed 
that Lloyd will be his successor, though Copleston, Pearson, 
the Warden of Wadham, the Bishop of Sodor and 5Ian, are 
respectively spoken of. 
P.S.--I have hot forgotten your wishes about some simple 
and plain commenta2¢ , yet I bave not been able to satrsfy 
then. 
At this date--1827--the country was atated by the 
question of Roman Catholic Emancipation, the Bill for which 
was passed in 1,29. Sir. :Newman's sister meets in society 
a clergyman who wishes fo hear her brother's views on the 
question. 
OEO III8 ISTER HARRIETT. 

Match 19, 1827. 
As fo lXlr. W.'s absurd question about my opinion on the 
Catholie question, tell him that I ara old enough to see that I 
ara hot old enough to knoxv anything about if. If seems to 
me  question of history. I ara not ski[led in the politieal 
and parliamentary hisory of Elizabeth, the Stuarts, and 
Hanoverians. How can I deeide it by means of mere avgu- 
ment--theoretieal argument, deelamations about liberty, the 
anteeedent speculative probability of their doing no harm ? 
In my mind he is no wise man who attempts, without a know- 
Ivdg« of history, to talk about it. If it xvere a religious ques- 
tion I might think if neeessary to form a judgment ; as if is 
hot, it would be a waste of rime. What would be thought of 
a man giving an opinion about the propriety of this or that 
agvarian law in Rome who xvas unaequainted with Roman 
history ? Af the saine rime I must express my belief that 
oçmso will satisfy the 1Roman Catholies. If this be granted, 
unquestionably they will ask more. 
ews came this morning of the Dean of Durham's death, 
late head of Ch. Ch. 1)usey has lost a brother. 
There is, as has been already shown, an easy tone in Ir. 
Nexvman's letters fo his 5iother xvhich gives them a distinctive- 
ness that nmy interest the reader, though the writer would 
bave little thought of subjecting thêm fo the eyes of strangers. 
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$. ]. 1. TO III8 MOTIIER. 1 
3hzrch 30, 1827. 
 . . Cpleston bas been very unwell. He is just returned 
from Tunbridge Wells, where he hd been for about a fonight, 
and thinks of returning again iinmeditely. XVhately is there 
and Dr. Mayo the physicien, u late Fellow of Oriel, in whom 
the Provost hus great confidence. 
The new Bishop [Lloyd] presented hiinself in his wig 
church last Sunday. He is much disfigured by it, and not 
known. People say he had it on hind prt before .... Blanco 
preached a very beautiful sermon at St. Pcter's last unday. 
Vhat is the matter with Jemima, so mure is she ? But she 
is industrious. Ah, I believe I owe her a lctter, so the f:tult 
is mine. Young Oukley wus elected Fellow of Bulliol the 
other day. 
Does the sea blossom ? Are green leaves budding on its 
waters, and is the scent of spring in its waves ? Do birds 
begin to sing under its shadow, and to build their nests on its 
branches ? Ah ! mighty sea ! Thou art  tree whose spring 
never yet caine, for thou art an evergreen. 
There is a pasral ! With love to all, yours ever most 
dutifully, 
Jon H. 

Tell Mary I was quite delighted with ber lines ; they showed 
great elegance, poetical feeli,g, and good religious feeling, 
which is better still. 
. .. I open Iny letter fo answer your question from 
:Mrs. O. 
The yearly college expenses with us do hot amount fo 80/. 
This includes board, lodging, servants, dues, tuition, coals, 
vashing, letters, and hair-cutting. I believe other colleges are 
about the saine. The great EXeENSES of a college residence are 
in the private extravagance of the young man. If he will indulge 
in expensive wines and desserts, if he will hunt, if he will 
gaine, what can the college do ? If forbids these excesses, 
indeed, and tries to prevent thein ; but where there is a will 
to do wrong there is a way. The college expenses of a careless 
man are indefinite. 

t Lately settled at Eastern Terrace, Brighton, 
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.]Iay 7, 1827. 
Tell Jemima Miss M. [Miss Mitford ?] is clever, but ber 
naturalness degenerates into affectation and lier simplicity into 
irettiness. She is rather the ape of nature--a lnimic--ars est 
celare artcm. But seine of her pieces are very good, e.g. the 
old bachelor. Tell lier she bas no business te say we are 
getting old. Let her speak for herself. Tell her I am quite 
vigorous ; particularly the last week, when I have hunted frein 
the college two men .... 

To IIIS MOTIIEI. 
Jure 10. 
 . . I final that sooner or later I must submit te enter the 
Schools, and  must prepare for it, se I intend this Yacation 
once for Ml te read up seine works which, learned as I am, are 
yet strangers te me. At one rime I thought I should have te 
go into the Schools after the Vacation, but new tiret seems 
improbable, and I certainly won't go without a six months' 
notice. 
By-the-bye, I have net told you the nme of the individual 
who is te read with me [in the Long]... he will net occupy 
more than an heur a day. At least, I have consented te give 
no more, and he consents te be a ]ermit at Brighton and then 
at Hampstead [where Mr. Newnmn had undertaken duty for 
six weeks of the Vacation, occupying the vicarage during the 
incumbent's absence]. By-the-bye, talking of hermits puts 
me in mind of Keble's Hymns, which are just out. I have 
merely looked into them [the word 'hermit' occurs]. They 
seem quite exquisite .... Te return te my pupil, I think you 
have heard his name before ; it is Onslow .... 
June 22.--Ah, the longest day is passed even belote I sed 
this, Mute Mary! "Well, since writing the above, we have 
heard from lusey ; he passes through Oxford July 2, whioh 
tempts me te stay till that day here .... My friend G. 
Golightly] cornes on July 4. I like him much, as far as I 
new him, and doubt net, whether you see him little or much, 
you vill like him too, though he is better te know than te see. 
'e are having rows as thick as blackberries. What a thing 



it is tobe vigorous, J. [Jemima], and to be dignified, I[. 
[Harriett]. I ara so dignified i is-quite overpowering. 
Yours ever most dutifully, 
JottN H. 
His Mother replies : 
dune 26, 1827. 
It ves me great pleasure to see you appear so strong at 
the end of a troublesome terre. I hope you will have effected 
a 'radical reform' by your vigorous measures, and that you 
are properly seconded. 
The following letter is without date, but is writtea from 
Germany : 

E. B. IUSEY, EsQ., TO REV. J. H. ITEWMAN. 
Augst 26, 1827. 
I received the enclosed prospectus yesterday with an ppli- 
ction, either personMly or through friends, to contribute the 
accounts of the progress of God's kingdom which this country 
would supply. My acquaintance being both confined and, 
what I have, almost limited to one p.rty of t, ne religious de- 
nomination in this country, I should be utterly unble to give 
a general view either of the general progress or retrogr,dation 
in the whole or its prts. The gret activity in almost every 
class, the variety of the phenomen, the approach, I think, of 
some crisis, iIffinitely increase the at ny time great difiïculty 
of judging of the religious state of a country, where the develop- 
ment proceeds from so many different points, of conjecturing 
the finM issue, or of ppreciating the importance of any ptr- 
ticular set of fcts as ffecting the geneml result. A long 
study, &c., seems absolutely necessary either to conjecture 
wht the result of the composition must be, which now seems, 
before many, nay perhaps before one, decennium is elapsed, 
unavoidble. 

H. V. WILBERFORCE TO IEV. J. H. IEWMAI. 
July 5, 1827. 
I cannot but feel most gTteful to you for your kindness to 
me, which has indeed, I cn sy vithout affectation, been to 
me that of an elder brother. 
2kgin, a month later : 
I m quite jealous of Golightly, tht he should be making 
VOL. I. L 
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ground in your acquaintance, while I ara deprived of the ad- 
vantage which, however, I prize, I believe, as much as he can. 
In Septemr 1827 Mr. ewman visited Ir. Rickards at 
Ulcombe, Mr. Roberç Isaac XVilberforce being çhere aL çhe 
saine rime. Mrs. Rickards wriçes a reporç of her visiçors to 
Miss emn. 
Ulcombe : Setember 12, 1827. 
I trust we shall keep John till ho must go fo Oxford. We 
have great designs upon him, and I shall not test çill we have 
ch)ne our part towards ;ccomplishing çhcm--Samuel is even 
more vehement th;m I ara, and will talk to more purpooe 
which are m.ither more noç lcss than fo make him idle enough 
to test himself ; for we think his looks bespeak that he bas 
l,een reading too hr(1. If he improves in looks at Ulcomb 
how (hdightful if will be ! 
He ws very tired all the evening, but we managed to talk 
a g,»od deal, and R. Will)erforce was as mey as he generally 
is. This morning I was treatcd by all three gentlemen coming 
into the drawing-rm after breakfast, when a long discussion 
1)egan which lasted near two hours, after which they adjoumed, 
IL W. to read, the other two to talk and walk about the 
garden, from whence they only just returned to be ready for 
dinner at two o'clock. And now here is John corne to koep 
me company, or rather to be plagued by the children. I 
wish you only could s him with both on his lap  the great 
arm-clmir, pulling off and then putting on his gloses. They 
are quite overjoyed to see him .... 
Tl, ursday.--This is a ve T rainy day. We have actually 
rires in each sitting-room. The gentlemen are all gether  
the larger room, employed upon the Epistle  the Romans, 
which is one of the things they are bent upon studyg most 
diligently. I did not undemtand your warning respecting the 
designs aflout against Samuel. I have been asking him ff he 
has discovered any. He says only that they seem determined 
to pump h well, and find out all he knows, eulightening h 
when he is deficient, &c. e says such examinations ara 
worth more than thçee rimes as many hours of study alone. 
I hope the rest final the same to be the case. I caot describe 
fo you the enjoyment I have in lisning. There is no inl- 
lectual pleasure so great or any from which one ought  profit 
so much as such conversationbut I shall talk of nothing else 
 I suffit my pen to go on on this subject .... 



Last evening Mr. G.'s manuscript was read and com- 
mented on, but if was voted too prolix and dull te l,e con- 
tinued. I de net know whtt we shall hoEve to-night. 
have read one of Keble's hynms all tog,ther and slmll hve 
more of them I hope.--Your aflbctionate f,'iend, 
L. M. R. 

Later on, J. C. l., in aletter te 1,er sister, says of this 
meeting of friends : ' They seem te have spent their whole ri,ne 
in their readings and discussions. Their lightest reading, John 
sys, was Cudworth's sennons.' 

J. H. 11. o III8 IoTIIER. 
Ulcombe : Sept,tuber 24, 1827. 
Tho l.'s press most pressingly your coming here with 
lary .... ¥ou must corne before you return. I shall go from 
hence fo the 'ilberforce's ; when, I do hot know. Rickards 
has given some most admirable characters of Froude, ]31anco 
White, S. Wilberforce, and others.' 
To explain a passage in the following lettcr from UIcombe-- 
Mrs. Rickards had an album in which she wished all ber 
friends fo write verses on flowers. The flower chosen by 
Mr. lXlewman was the Snapdragon. The verses begun whcn 
this letter was written wcre finished October 2. They may 
be round p. 17 of ' Verses on Various Occasions.' 

TO FIIB SISTER MARY. 
Ulcombe : Septembe" 29, 1827. 
Though I have a good deM fo say, I doubt whether I shall 
say it, yet I hardly know why--perhaps I am lazy. Ulcombe 
is as pretty as if was last year ; the veather, however, has not 
been favourable, yet we have not neglected fo take prodigious 
walks. We bave seen Mr. Gambier twice, and the second time 
dined with him. He is a very interesting person. I applaud 
your determination fo pass an independent judoznent on what 
you read. It is very necessary to keep in mind the necessity 
of making up one's mind for oneself ; but I ara rather stupid 
af this moment, or I would enter into a disquisition on the 
' Mr. Rickards gave characters from handwritings. It was an 
especial favour reserved for intimute friends for him to do this in the 
lresence of others. 
L2 
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suect. Tell H,rriett that lIrs. Vilberforce h inviçed you 
(some or Ml) o itighgte wiçh me. I think çwo mighç go, but 
who I le, ve ço yourseL'es. 
. . . Whç if I hve begun some lin on  flower  I m 
noç obliged ço do iç. XVhç if I hve no  Who cn mke 
me  . . . XVe hve had discussions withouç end on all sub- 
]eeç and hve been reding wrious things mosç ssiduously, 
but whç the ehools will y I know not. 
To III8 IOTIIER. 
Orel Cole : Oco&er 18, 187. 
Out çutoriM stff is very strong this terre. our tutors 
(Froude coming in dditionM), and Pumy as Çensor Theo- 
logicus, tht is, reviever of the se,-mon notes. My Fthers 
arrived all safe--huge fellows they are, but very cheapone 
folio costs a shilling ! and all in this extravagantly moderate 
vay .... 
St. Iary's is sdly out of order inside, as mighç be ex- 
peeted, but iç will be all set right by Christm¢ nd on the 
whole çhe Mterations will (I doubt not) be a wsç ilnprovement. 
Trinity Chapel is under a course of restortion. Merton 
Grove is ç length finished, and Alban Hall is rising from 
ruins. R. Wilberforce will reside (I fancy) this terre. 
I um much stisfied tht you wenç, ço High XVo, çhough 
but for a dy. I was mueh taken with Mr. Wilberforee. It 
is sel(h,m indeed we muy hope ço sec such simpliciçy nd un- 
affected humility, in one who bus been so long moving in the 
intrigues of public lire nd the circles of privaçe flattery. 
To HI8 IOTHER. 
October 22, 1827. 
I have no lectures this çerm ; my ind colleagues bave set 
ne ai liberty for the Schools' sake. But I lmve to prere, 
insted, the young candidaçes of distinction for their çriM. 
This will af once ccustom nie fo examining nd be of ser»ce 
ço çhem. I ara, besicles, reserved for general purposes. Iç is 
mosç useful ço hve  person reserved in ¢his wy.  corps 
 rdsee for ll contingencies, on çhe principle çhaç çhe first 
Lord of the Trsury hs so liçtle ço do .... 
I have been dmitted a Congregtion Ex,miner o-day. 
bave çen çhe oths. 
Your ever mosç dutifully, 
J.H.N 
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In Mlusion to anxieties which llad lately been heavy upon 
ber, Mrs. Newlnan writes fo her eldest daughter : 
21rovember 5. 
I have been a gourd dcal plagued in variçus ways, but ye 
I hope the main things go on rig]lt. I have had various 
communications with dear John I-tenry ; he is, as usual, my 
guardian angel. 

E. B. PusE', EsQ., o REv. l. tI. 
JBrighton : 21rovember 1827. 
I have found a dccided and gradual progress towards im- 
provement since I have becn herc. I round even the f«digue 
of the journey a relief. Even the first day, whcn a dcep 
hung heavy on land and sea, was reviving in some mcasure, 
and since it bas been clear, the constant presence of the sea's 
deep roar, the sublimity of gazing on an interminable expanse 
of waters, with ail the other feelin.s associated with this won- 
drous element . . . have removed for the most part depression 
of spirits .... Vhen my nerves were laid to rest Iat any 
rime recovered them. I inhale sea air night and day. 
barbe every morning at seven in the sea, and allow three 
hours in the day to the more immediate imbibing of sea air 
and exercise ; and, what you will think more important, only 
get through the emending and writing notes on two chapters 
of Isaiah in the course of the day, my present object being fo 
regain health. I do not grudge the rime which it costs, and 
shM1 probably, even from this rime, change the mode of lifo 
which my health could once stand. 
Since writing the above I have seen Sir M. Tierney [the 
Brighton physician]; his views are not very encouraging. 
After a very short rime he plainly said that my case was' very 
nearly what they. called a general breakdown of the system.' 
Such, I think, were his words. I did before much wish to 
return to Oxford, to resume the office, &c .... but after this 
statement, which is confirmed by the feeling of most painful 
weakness and liability to faintness, I fear it would be mad- 
ness to attempt it. 
At this rime Mr. Newman's two younger sisters were 
visiting Nrs. Rickards af Ulcombe, from whence Mary writes 
to ber brother ; fragments of her letters are given, partly for 
the sake of the superscription on the packet in which they 



were found, and partly to show the charm of Mr. Rickards's 
personal influence on young people. 
Ulco-mbe : IVovember 27, 1827. 
Is it hot odd that Jemima and I should be here alone ? 
Yet I feel quite at home. Itis enough to make one feel glad 
only to look at Mr. Rickards, and Mrs. Rickards makes me 
laugh so .... O John ! how absurd of me to tell you ail 
this, which youknow. I[owIlong to see you! . . . I can 
fancy your ftce--there, itis looking at me .... 
Again, writing on ber return home : 
Brighton : December 4, 1827. 
I must tell you about hlr. Rickards. You know, as 
l[«u'riett would say, he cannot let anyone alone ; so he has 
given me a great deal of good advice. He has recommended 
me several books to read--Ray's 'Vv'isdom of God in the 
Creation.' Itis extremely interesting, but the style is so 
 heavy that till I got used toit I f.und much diflàculty. Two 
other b«»oks I ara to read--' The P«,rt Royal Art of Thinking,' 
and ' W«tts on the Mind.' Mr. Iickards has also advised me 
fo do what you used to make Harriett and Jemima do--tura 
' Telomtchus' into verse. 
What a nice creature Mrs. Rickards is ! I always think 
of the word, I believe, you applied to her, 'fascinating,' for I 
think that is exactly what she is ; and itis so amusing to hear 
Mr. Rickards and her talk to each other. 
I ara so impttient to see you. ttow long is it before you 
corne ? Canit be three, nearly four weeks ? I think it seems 
longer since I saw you than ever before. This letter is not to 
go till to-morrow--it wfll wMt for our having seen Pusey. 
I)earest John, your most affectionate sister, 
M. S. lq. 

Upon the above letter is inscribed these words : 'Scarcely 
more than four weeks fter, she suddenly died.' 

J. H. . TO III8 SISTER HARRIETT. 

JDecember 2, 1827. 
I)ear Pusey lodges at 5 Eastern Terrace. 5Iy Mother 
will send ber card and he will cal]. Ide is very unwell ; his 
nerves very much tried. He is not well in mind or body. All 
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of you be very dull when he calls, for he can bear nothing 
but dulness, such as looking out upon the sea m«»notonously. 
I do hot see how my Mother can be civil to him. He does 
hot go out to dinner, and as to breakfast, it would be so strange 
to ask him. 
Well, Copleston is a bishop and a dean. Shall we bave a 
new Head or hot 2 Which will be best, Keble or Havkins 2 

E. ]. I:)USEY, ESQ., TO MRS. NEWMAN. 
19ecember 1827 [Saturday evening]. 
Mr. E. Pusey begs to present his best thanks to Mrs. 
Newman for her kindness in thinking «»f him, and for lier 
obliging present. ] |ehas not yet bcen able to try it, but is 
sure that anything sent lu so kind a manncr must be palatable 
as well as beneficial. 
It may, perhap be interesting to Mrs. Newman to know 
that there will be a vacancy in the Oriel 1)rovostship. Mr. 
lusey does not believe that it is any longer a secret, but it 
may be as well not mentioned beyond Mrs. :Newman's im- 
mediate family. Should there be a diitirence of opinion as 
to the successor, it is a satisfaction to agree with J. :N. oit 
the subject. 
The following entry in the 'Chronological Notes,' under 
date lXlov. 26, 1827, marks the commencement of that illness 
which, in looking back, is, in the 'Apologi%' classed with 
bereavement : 
Taken ill in the schools while examining, was leeched on 
the temples. 
2Vovember 28.--R. Wilberforce took me off to Highwood. 
Consulted Mr. ]3abington. 
1)ecember 14.--Went from London fo Brighton. 
This is the first mention of the wlued medical adviser on 
whom Mr. lXlewman relied with unfailing trust till death 
removed his friend from him. Some letters remain of Dr. 
Babington's amongst Mr. :Newman's papers. 
The reader will remember that in the account of his 
failure, when he stood for honours in 1820, there is an allusion 
to this attack in 1827 as a repetition of the saine symptoms, 
only in a severer form, from which he then suffered. 
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TOnis [OTHEn. 
Hig]wood Hill: JDecember 11, 1827. 
I bave been af Vilberforce's several days ; finding myself 
tired with my Oxford work, he kindly proposed it and I ac- 
ccpted if. I find myself quite recruited, and return to Oxford 
to-morrow or Thursday. Vhen you will see me I hardly 
know--the election of l)rovost may detain me ; I had some 
i«lct of coming to you to-day, had I not sufàciently refreshed 
myself by coming here. See how dutiful I ara to tell you all 
this, even at the risk of your thinking me unwell. It will be 
a grett shame if my very candour and fairness in telling you 
I amtired make you think so. 
Thauk yourself, lIary and ]I. for your joint letter. 
Golden Square : December 13. 
]t is my intention, God willing, to come down to you to- 
morrow for the vacation, though, doubtless (and I hope), I 
shall have to return fo Oxford for the election. I ara very 
much better, nay, almost well, but my kind medical adviser 
here (a friend of V.'s), with whom ] dine and lodge till to- 
morrow, is against my returning to business. 
The reader has not now to be told that af the election of 
:Provost Mr. :Newman voted for Sir. ttawkins. From the 
following letter if may be gathered that M r. Keble had keen 
iuterests on the question, which, however, is a different thing 
from desiring for himself such a total change of life. 
REV. J. H. :NEWMAN TO REV. J. KEBLE. 
2£arine Square, Jrighton : December 19, 1827. 
Though I bave hot written to you on the important college 
arrangement which is under out consideration at present, and 
in which you are so nearly concerned, you must hot suppose 
my silence has arisen from any awkward fee]ing (which it has 
not) or any unwillingness to state fo you personally what you 
must have some rime heard indirectly. I bave been silent 
because I did hot conceive you knew or understood me well 
enough to be interested in hearing more than the fact, any 
how conveyed, which way my opinion lay in the question of 
the :Provostship, between you and ][awkins. This my bave 
been a refinement of modesty, but if was hot intended as such, 
buç was spontaneous. 
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I write now because Pusey has told me that you would 
like to reeeive a line from any of the Fellows, even though 
you have alreadv heard their feelings on the sub.iect before us 
all; and I ana lel fo mention my reason for hOt having written 
before (which I otherwise should hot h«tve done), lest you 
should think lny conduct less kind fo you than in intention it 
bas really heen. I have been so eonsc.ious to lnyself of the 
love and aflbct.ionate regard which I feel towards you, that 
the circumstance of lnv hOt thinking you the fitest person 
among us in a particu'lar case and for a partieular purpose 
seemed to me an exception fo my general sentilnents too 
trivial fo need explanation or remarkto myself ; but I h.ve 
forgotten thaç fo yo things may appear (liltbrent--that this 
is the first rime I have had an opportunity of expressing any 
feeliug towards you af all; and that, consequently, it would 
bave been acting niore kindly had I spoken to you rather than 
about you. Forgive me if I have in any way hurt you or 
appeared inconsidcrate. 
I have lived more with Hawkins than with any other 
Fellow, and have thus had opportunities for understanding 
him more than others. His geueral views so agree with my 
own, his practical notions, religious opinions and hbits of 
thinking, that I feel vividly and powerfully the ad-antages 
the College would gain when governed by one who, pursuing 
ends vhich I cordially approve, would bring fo the work 
powers of mind fo which I have long looked up with great 
admiration. XVhereas I have had but few opport, unities of 
the pleasure und advantage of your society: and I rather 
suspect, though I may be mistaken, that, did I know you 
better, I shou.'d find you did not approve opinions, objects, 
and measures fo which my own turn of mind has led me fo 
assent. I allude, for instance, fo the mode of governing a 
college, the desirableness of certain reforms in the University 
af large, their practicability, the measures fo be adopted with 
reference fo them, &c. 
It is ungracious fo go on, particularly in writing to you 
above others ; for you could easily be made fo believe anyone 
alive was more fit for the 1)rovostship than yourself. I bave 
said enough, perhaps, fo relieve you of any uneasy feeling as 
regards myself : the deep feelings I bear towards you, these I 
shall keep fo myself.--Yours ever affectionately. 

' The above letter from Mr. Newman fo Mr. Keble will help to clear 
away the difficulties that bave arisen as to Mr. Newman's part in th« 



IEV. JOHN KEBLE TO IEV. 3. H. EWMAI. 
December 28, 1827. 
I have ruade up my mind that if is on the whole unad- 
visable for me fo allow my naine tobe mentioned on this 
occasion, and have written to Hawkins and Froude, and intend 
writing fo Plumer to-night to say so. If was very kind in 
you to write to me, but surely your opinion required no ex- 
planation or apology. However partial one might be to one- 
self, your knowing so much more of Hawkins is enough to 
prevent anyone with a spark of common sense in his head 
from being hur at your preference of him. 
The first entry in the ' Chronological Diary' for the year 
1828 is in these w«»rds : 
Janu,ry 5.--VCe lost my sister Mary. 
In the 'Apologia' there is the following alluson to ths 
event : 
The truth is, I was beginning to prefer intellectual excel- 
lence fo moral : I vas drifting in the direction of liberalism. 
I was rudely awakened from my dream af the end of 1827 b 
two great blows--illness and bereavement. 
If happened to the present writer to read--more than 
tïfty years after this 1,ereavement--a letter from Mary Newman 
to her Mothcr, so remarkabie for sweet playfulness, and, if 
the tcrm may be used, for the quality of simplicity, in its 
most br]ght picturesque form, that, on occasion of writing on 
some family concern to Cardinal Newm«m, if was natural fo 
election, which are noticed in Dean Burgon's Twelve Good MC. The 
following leter fr, m Dr. Pusey is hcre given ; it was written on the 
ame sheet of paper with that of Mr. Newma :--' My dear Keble,--N. 
having spared me a small space in his lelter, which was Titten in con- 
sequence of seeing your kind mswer to mine, I ara very glad to be 
able io express my sincere gratitude for that kindness. I knew that 
whatever was done honestly would meet with your approbation ; but it 
is a satisfaction to have that expressed in such a manner. I suppressed 
much in my last letter that I would willingly have said, but dreaded 
its, at the moment, appeaing insincere ; but I now find that it would 
probably give you less ain hot to be the object of the choice of the 
Fellows than it will, I expect, be to me to vç'.e otherwise than for 
you.--Affectionately yours, E. B. 
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speak of the impression it had ruade. Shortly after came tho 
following note from him, with an enclosure : 
You spoke with so much interest lately of my dear sister 
lary that I send you what I have just received from iaria 
Giberne.  

The letter brings the scene so vividly before the reader 
that its insertion will not be thought out of place here. 

M. R. G. TO H. E. CARDINAL NEWMA.N. 
 . . Butldonotwanttotalk of myself. Iwanttotell 
you of my entire sympathy with you in wht you say and feel 
about the anniversry of our dear 5Ltry's death. This seastm 
never cornes round without my repassing in my heart of 
hearts all the circumstances of those few days--my first visit 
to your dear family. Who couht ever behold that dear sweeg 
face for any length of time and forget it again ? And again, 
who could ever have been acquainted vith the soul and heart 
that lent their expression to that face and not love ber ? 
My sister Fanny and I arrived af your bouse on the 3rcl 
[af January], and sweet lXlary, who had drawn figures under 
my advice when she was staying with us af Wanstead, leant 
over me af a table in the drawing-room, and in th«t sweet 
voice said, ' I ara so glad you are corne ; i hope you will help 
me in my drawing.' I forget about the dimmr and evening 
on that day, for I was doubtless under considerable awe of 
yau in those first days ; but the next d,y Mr. Woodgate and 
Mr. Williams dined there, and dear M,ry sat next you, and I 
was on the other side ; and while eating a bit of turkey sho 
turned ber face towards me, her hand on ber heart., so pale, 
and a dark ring round ber eyes, and she said she felt ill, and 
should she go away? I asked you, and she went : I longed 
to accompany lier, but dred not for fear of making a stir. 
It was the last time [ sav ber alive. Sootl after Jemima 
went after her; and then your 3[other, looking so distressed ; 
and she said, 'John, I never saw Mary so ill before; I think 
we must send for a doctor.' You answered as if to cheer her, 
«Ah, yes, Mother, and don't forget the fee.' How little I 
thought what the end would be! Next morning Harriett 
came to walk with us about one o'clock--after the doctor had 
t This lady, sisteï-in law of the Rev. Walter Mayer, bas been de- 
scribed in l¢emini.we»ees «ff" Oriel. She died at Autun, Dec. 2, 1885 in 
the Convent of the Ortier of Visitation. 



been, I think--but though she said Mary had had a very t,ad 
night, she did not secm to apprehend danger. VCe went to 
dine with a friend, and only returned to your house about 
nine. I felt a shoek in entering the house, seeiug no one l,ut 
you--so pale and so ealm, and yet so inwardly moved ; and 
haw, when I asked you to pray with us for her, you ruade a 
great effort to quiet your voiee, sitting against the table, your 
eyes on the tire, and you ansvered, 'I must tell you the truth : 
she is dead already.' Then you weut to fetch rincar, which 
I did not need, for I felt tm'ned to stone. Fanny eried--I 
envicd ber her tears. 
You tohl us a little about her, with gasping sobs in your 
voiee, and then you left us. Mv tears etmm now in writing 
it, t.hou.gh they w«,ul(l hot then. [ never er)" suddcnly - I must 
think ab, rot if fivst. Now, dem'est Father, I hope while I 
relieve mv own hem't by speaking of these sad seenes, I ara 
hot selfishly overtaxing y«,ur feelings ; but I tbink you will 
n«»t mind it, for you like to go over old times as well as I do, 
I thiuk ; and I eaunot tell ail this to anyone but you. Do 
you ree(,llcet that you and I are the only survivors of that 
event ? 
And then how c,u Iever forget all your Mndnesses to me 
because of my toothache [she had undêrgoue a painful, un- 
successful operation af the dentist's] ? How your Mother sent 
out for sort cakes soaked with wine--the only thing I could 
manage to eat. ¥ou all seemed so unse',fish in your grief, for- 
getting your own trouble to minister to my vants. I was 
deeply touehed, and learnt a lesson which, though I bave hot 
praetised as I ought, I bave alwtys striven fo imitate :not to 
surfer myself to be so absorbed by my own feelings as that I 
eould not feel for others. 

This scene, reealled after fifty years, is given as fulfilling 
the promise or the prophecy ruade in the first freshness of 
 sorrow, which forms the closing verse of the poem entitled 
 \" Consolations in Bereavement.' 
From these home scenes of trial Mr. Newman, in returning 
to Oxford, had to take share at once in a college election 
which had issues important to himself, and with which th« 
fourth chapter of the Memoir is concerned. 
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J. H. I. TO tii OTIiER. 
January 31, 1828. 
I was hastening fo write a few lines fo you belote break- 
fast in rime for our new Provost (as he will be in two hours) 
fo take fo town to save a day's post, wbcn your letter came. 
My jom'ney fagged me much. I arrived here by half-past 
six. The Bishop [Copleston] was in the Common-Room, and 
] joined the party. He left yesterday morning. Yesterday 
I took , long and delightful ride, but the stench of the 
retiriug waters in our quadrangle is odious, and the ir in 
Oxford is thick and damp. The inside oi St. Mary's is nearly 
complete. 
The following letter from his Mother dwells on the subject 
foremost in ber mind. 
February 18, 1828. 
5Iy dear, dear Son,--It was very kind of you fo write 
when you had such comforting news as your 'strikingly 
amended helth.' I pray earnestly that it may continue to 
improve, and that you may be preserved from such accumula- 
ted and successive trials as it has pleased God you should 
experience in your entrance into liie. The chastening Hand 
who brings these severe iuflicticns does mitigate them, and 
often, in gçeater mercy, renders them blessings ; such has it 
been fo you, my dear, nd through you fo all of us. Itis de- 
lightful fo think that your dear departed sister owed so much 
of her .religious and right feelings fo you ; and her knowledge 
of her ovn insufficiency and her submission nd fitness to 
obey her awfully sudden call. These reflections, which call 
for our thankfulness, must soothe us for the bitter trials we 
have been repeatedly called on to endure. 
Dr. Hawkins, as Provost, resigned St. Mary's. The fol- 
lowing entries in the ' Chronological Record' give the dates : 
,]Iarch 9.--I)id duty af St. Mry's in the fternoon, and 
preached. 
Match 12.--The Provost (Hawkins) resigned the living of 
St. Mary's. 
Ma'ch 14.--I was instituted by the Bishop of Oxford to 
St. Mary's. 
M.arch 16.--Did duty at St. Mary's, preaching. 



Marcl 20.--Induced ino 8. Mary's by Buckley of 
]\Ierton. 
M«m/ °3.--I read in.e, read he Thirty-nine Articles. 
l[rclt 27.--Disputed with Arnold for B.D. degree, lro - 
vost presiding. 
Match 28.--Dined with Provost fo meet Arnold. 

The following letter to his sister Jemima is taken from 
ber collection of his letters. The reader of Mr. /'ewman's 
parochial serinons will recognise in that entitled  The Lapse 
of Time,' ptssages which had their impulse in the thoughts 
here expressed. 
Oriel Collcge : Match 9, 1828. 
I hope you have hot thought my silence unkind, dear 
Jemima. I have al along been going to write fo you, but 
someh«,w or other, though [ have hot much to do, I find it 
difficult to make rime. I ara going out of the Schools, and 
Dornford (I fancy) will supply my place for the ensuing 
examination. 
1)ear Jemima, I know you love me much, though your dis- 
position does not lead you to say much about it, and I love 
you too, and you ([ trust) know it. Carcfully take down, if 
you have hot already, ail you can recollect that dear Mary 
said on every subject, both during the time of her short ill- 
ness and the days before ; we shall else forger if. Would it 
hot, too, he desiral)le to write down some memoranda generally 
concerning her ?--her general chu'acter, and all the delightful 
things we now recollect concerniug her. Alas ! memory does 
hot remain vivid ; the more minute these circumstances the 
|)errer. To talk of her thus in the third person, and in 
the common business and conversation of life, to allude to her 
as now out of the way and insensible to what we are doing 
(as is indeed the case), is to me the most distressing circum- 
stance, perhaps, attending out loss. I It drws tears into my 
eyes to think that ail af once wo can on]y eonverse abot:t her, 
as about sonm inaninmto ob.iect, wood or stone. But she 
' shull flourish from tho tomb.' And, in the meantime, it 
1,eing but a little rime, I would try to talk to her in imagina- 
tion, and in hopo of the future, by setting down all I can think 
of about her. But I n,ust not aelfishly distress you. God 
bless you, my dea.rost Jemima. 

 eo Pazoc],it Sermos, vol. vil p. 4, ' The Lapse of Timo.' 
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J. C. . TO tIER IROTIIER J. ]I. N. 
M«rch 17, 1828. 
 . . I ca,mot bear fo tbink ¢hat  should ever cease o 
foel as much towards (lear Mar S as I ha'e ail my ]ife, but I 
think I ara sure I shall hot. I date say strangers think us 
mueh ai out ease, and in good spirits ; but I always wish fo 
say when I speak to anyone who did hot know her, 'Ah, you 
little think what she was in herself and fo us all.' Dear John, 
how you delighted me once when you said she was so singu- 
larly good [ I never heard you speak so mueb about her, but 
I was sure you thougbt so ; and in(leed we, John, kuow mifo 
of her than you could know; I especially, who hve been 
always with her. 
To nIS hIowEa. 
April 1, 1828. 
Last week I did my exercises for my B.D. degree, merely 
to keep Arnold compauy, since one man cammt dispute with 
himself [aud he could get no one], and i being ia Latin and 
in Collection week, I round it too hard work. 
I ke most vigorous exercise, which does me much good. 
I hure l.rned to leap (fo a certain point), which is a larking 
thing for a don. The exhilaration of going quickly through 
the air is for my spirits very good. I havo a sermon to pre- 
pare for }Varton to-molow.  

]O IIIS SISTER HARRIETT. 
O.tford: April 21, 1828. 
On my journey hither I comfored myself with writing the 
îollowing lines. Do hot show them fo my Mother, iï you think 
they would dist,'ess her. 

CONSOLATIONS IN BEREA.VEMENT. 
Death was full urgent with thee, sister dear, 
And startling in his speed ; 
Brief pain, then languor till thy end came near : 
Such was the path decreed, 
The hurried road 
To lead thy soul from earth to thine own God's abode. 

 Rev. Walter Mayer's funeral sermon. 
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Death wrought with thee, sweet maid, impatiently | 
Yet merciful the haste 
That bafiïes sickness ; dearest, thou didst die ; 
Thou wast not ruade to taste 
Death's bitterness, 
Decline's slow-wasting charm, or fever's tierce distress. 

Death came unhemlded ;--but it was well ; 
For so thy Saviour bore 
Kind witness thou wast meet af once to dwell 
On His eternal shore ; 
All warning .pared, 
For none He gives where hearts are for prompt change prepared. 

Death wrought in mystery : both complaint nd curo 
To human skill unknown : 
(od put aside all means, to make us sure 
It was His deed alone ; 
Lest we should ly 
leproach on our poor selves that thou wast caught away. 

Death urged as scant of rime : lest, sister deax, 
We many a lingering day 
Had sickened with alternate hope and fear: 
The ague of dely ; 
Wtching eah spark 
Of romise quenched in turn, till all out sky was darlL 

Death came and went: that so thy image might 
Our yearning hearts possess, 
&ssociate with all pleasnt thoaghts, and brighg 
With youth and loveliness ; 
Sorrow can claire, 
ary, nor lot nor part in thy soft soothing namo. 

;Ioy of sad hearts and light of downcast eyes | 
Deaxest, thou art enshrmed 
In ull thy fragrance in our memories ; 
For we must ever find 
Bare th.ught of thee 
Freshen our weary life, while weary lire shall ho. 

I m conscious they need nmch correcting, which at times 
it will be a solace to me to give, but such s they re you will 
not dislike them. It goes to my heurt fo think tht der Mry 
herself, in her enthusiastic love of me, vould so ]ike them 
could she see them, because they are mine. hIy I be patient ! 
It is so ditlàcult fo realise wht one believes, nd to make theso 
trials, as they are intended, real blessings. 
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OEO HIS SISTER JEMIMA. 
Oriel College : l][ay 10, 1828. 
 . . loor Pusey came here last Monday. He is much 
thrown back, and his spirits very Iow. He proposes being 
ordained on Trinity Sunday. I suppose his marriage will 
take place shortly after. He, Pusey, is going te change his 
naine te Bouverie ; this, however, is quite a secret. 
 . . In accordance with my steady wish te bring together 
members of different collcges, I have founded a dimmr club 
of men about my own standing (my naine does net appear, ner 
is kuown as the founder). We meet once a fortnight. One 
fundamental rule is te have very plain dinners.  
I m very regular in my riding [eujoined by his doctor], 
though the weather has uot on the whole been favourable. On 
Thursday I rode over te Cuddesdon with V. and F. and dined 
with Saunders. If is se great a gain te throw off Oxford for 
a few hours, se completely as one does in diuing out, that if 
is almost sure te de me good. The country, too, is beautiful ; 
¢he fresh leaves, the scents, the vm-ied landscape. Yet I never 
felt se iutensely the transitory nature of this world as when 
most delighted with these country scenes. And in riding out 
to-day I have been impressed more powerfully than belote I 
had an idea was possible with the two lines : 
Chanting with a solemu voice 
Minds us of our bette" choice. 
I could hardly believe the lines were net my own and Keble 
had net taken them frein me. I wish if were possible for 
words te put down those indefinite, vague, and withal subtle 
feelings which quite pierce the seul and make if sick. Deur 
]Iary seems embodied in every tree and hid behlnd every hill. 
Vhat a veil and curtain this world of sense is ! beautiful but 
still a vefl. 

l[ay 17, 1828. 
If is seine rime since, through your kindness, I opened 
communication with hIr. Pusey, who gave me encouragement 
te hope that, as the historical portion of the 'Encyclopoedi 
a The members were : 1, R. H. Froude ; 2, R. I. Wilberforce ; 3, J. 
lqewman ; 4 J. Bramston; 5 Rickards ; 6, Round. 
VOL. L 
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Metropolifana'approached the birth of Mohammedanism, he 
might be inclined to assist us in Oriental history. As I very 
much wish fo negoti,te with him further, ] take the liberty of 
requesting information from you, who, I think, may be able to 
furnish it. 

1)EV. J. H. EWMAN TO REV. :E. S_MEDLEY. 
M«y 29, 1828. 
Mr. Pusey is quite disposed to engage in the task you wish 
to impose upon him ; but, ,us was the case when he was applied 
fo bob,re, he feels considerable d«,ubt whethr his present 
studios will allow him to plcdge hinself to undertake if. He 
has for s(«ue rime past been occupied in a translation of the 
Ohl Testament, fo which ho fcels he must give an undivided 
attention ï,,r the whole of the next year. 
For myself, my college engagements do hot allow me to 
kcep pace with the ' Encyclop;edia.' I ara now slvwly turning 
my attention to Gnosticism. 
Will you allow me to express the concern I felt st hearing 
there was some hesitation in the minds of the proprietot of 
the 'Encyclopoedia,' concerning the rîght of the contributors to 
pub]ish their papers in a sepm,te shape ? For" myself, I have 
no present intention of exerting the right,, supposing it to be 
one, as I certainly uuderst,d it was, when I sent. Mr. Mawman 
the article on ' Cicero and Apollonius.' . . . This feeling is 
entertained by every Oxford contributor whom I bave heard 
nention the subject. 
Dr. Whately requests me to inform you that his friend, 
Dr. Hampden, lately editor of the ' Christian Remembrancer,' ' 
is hot umvilling to have his naine added to the list of con- 
tributors to the ' Encyclopoedia,' if you have employment for 
lfim, and ho considers you will find him a great acquisition. 

IEV. E. SMEDLEY TO I=EV. J. H. NEW.IAN. 
June 1828. 
The history of :Mohammedanism will hot be approached 
yet awhile; nevertheless, I much fear that, if :Mr. Pusey's 
attention is engrossed by so important a subject as a transla- 
tion of the Old Testament, we should have little chance of 
vbtaiain his assistance in rime for our notice of the Koran. 
' la its monthly forts. 
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In ffune 1828 is enteved into Mr. ewman's  Chronologiel 
otes' he following passage : 
dune 1.--Pusey ordained. [He read prayers for me in the 
evening at St. Mtu'y's, and reminded lne years afterwards thaL 
I said to him,' If you read from your ches in that way it 
wfll kill you.' And, in fact, about 1832 he had read himself 
dumb.] 
J. . . TO IIIS SISTER HARRIETT. 
Jue 4, 1828. 
Pusey took orders Sundy las, nd is to be marvied next 
week. His bk hs been out bout ten days. I is sadly 
deformed with Gcnnanisms: he is want, mly obscure and 
foreign--he invents words. It is  very v«dun]de sketch, and 
will do good, but will be sadly misundersod, both from his 
difficulty of expressing hlmself, the largeness, profundity and 
novelty of his views, and the independence of his radicalism. 
It is very di:ficult, even for his friends and the clearest heads, 
to enter into his originality, full-formed [sic] ccuracy, and 
tnsystemtic imprtiality. I cannot express hat I men: 
he is like some definitely marked curve, meandering through 
ll sorts and collections of opinions boldly, yet s it seems 
irregulrly. 
Good-bye, my dear Harriett, both our minds re full of 
one subject, though we do not spetk of it. Not one half-hour 
passes but dear Mary's face is belote my eyes. 
The following letterthe first tlmt is found of his coe- 
spondence with Hurrell Froudeis notable also as showing 
n intimacy with Mr. Henry Vilberforce, and u recoition, 
veiled under  tone of dispmgement of the chrm of his 
bright and plyful wit. 

IEV. EE l'l. EWMA TO I:{.EV. R. I-t. FttOUDE, 
J,«ne 22, 1828. 
I should have sent you more of a letter, but tht plaguo, 
Henry Vilberforce, bas been consuming the last lmlf-hour 
before ten by his nonsensical chat. He bids me sk you 
whether you returned him  MS. on the Differential Calculus 
by Valker of W*adham. Did )'ou rend lusey's book on th0 
coach top as you itended  



In July lIr. :Newman joined his Mother and sisters al; 
]3righton. 

EV Jo ]LANCO WHITE TO EV. J. -L EWMAN. 

JBrighton: July 16, 1828. 
There is a spare bed in our [himself and pupil] lodgings, 
,vhich ,ve should be most happy if you ,vould take .... The 
tact is, the noise of other lodgers in this hou.-e ,vas most 
injurious to me, as it kept me avake for whole nights together. 
The only remedy ,vas to take the spare bedroom .... 
Vhately was here two days ; unfortunately I was too ill 
to enjoy to the full the pleasure of his company. But it ,vas 
really amusing to see him playing at ducks and drakes with 
D. [l:lanco Vhite's pupil], and beating him hollow. He 
ate and drank mdjoked like Hercules in the' Alcestis.' There 
is no man with whom I have associated so many classical 
passages. What do you think of the following description 
of out friend going to an Oxford dinner ?--,Yunc in reluc- 
tantes ( Jlagistros) Egit amor dapis atque pugnce .... 

July 25, 1828, there is an entry in the ':Notes' : 
Sent letter to the Bishop of London (Howley)ccepting 
Wbitehali preachership. [N.B. This is quite consistent with 
what is said in my ' Apologia.' Af this rime there were twelve 
preachers from each University. I agreed fo be one of these, 
but when Blomfield soon after became Bishop of London 
he turned ail twenty-four out, and began a plan of, one (or 
two ?) from each  m "erslty, and it was one of these preacher- 
ships) which he sounded me about, and which I conditionally 
accepte&] 

IEV. 1. I. WILBERFORCE TO I:EV. J. H. :[NTEWMASL 

July 28, 1828. 
I have a serious complaint to make against you, viz. that 
you have totally prevented me from preaching. According to 
my old notions, I could have got on tolerably well, and though 
I should bave been dissatified with the execution, I should 
bave believed myself on the right road. qow, you bave con- 
vinced me I ara altogether off the road, and every step I take 
I only get deeper in the mire. go you see you must preach 
both rimes if ,ve take :Elliott's Chapel (Q.E.D.) 



IEV. JOHN KEBLE TO IEV. J. H. EWMAlq. 
July 1828. 
I have been thinking some rime of claiming your promise 
of coming to see us, but we bave been rtlher in 
visitors, which as yet we hve ]mrdly got out of ; and my two 
companions [his father and sister] are neither of them used to 
seeing many friends together. 

IEV. J. H. NEWMAN TO EV. J. KEBLE. 

11 Marine Square, Brig]don: July 31, 1828. 
I propose returning to Oxford by the end of next week, 
August 9. If then it meets your convenience, it would givo 
me much pleasure to pay my Fairford visit in the course of tho 
week beginning August 10 .... Dornford l,as kindly offered 
me his :Nuneham cottage, should I be able to prevail upon 
my M«»ther to take up her abode there for a part of tho 
vacation, in which case I should probably post myself thero 
too. 
I have just heard of the appointment of John Sumner to 
Chcster, which bas given me sincere pleasure. I suppose it 
will be generally popular .... I am employed in reading 
with great interest Heber's Journal .... I think it may do a 
great deal of good. Most pious men who bave gone out, have 
hardly had that flexibility and elasticity of religious principle 
which can accomnmdate itself to the world, and have worked 
stiffiy. Henry Martyn, in spire of the ron,antic interest attending him, is (is he not ?) an instance. 
Yours ever affectionately. 
The naine of Dr. Pusey and his work for the Church 
}lave become such world-wide facts, that it may interest tho 
reader to see some criticisms (one notice bas already been 
given) of his first work before his naine was widely known. 

IEV. S. IICKARDS TO IEV. J. H. EWMAN. 

Atgust 7, 1828. 
You know 1R. XVilberforce is kind enough to corne hero 
next month ; as you eould not eome again I feel that in him 
I hve the man upon whom, next after yourself, I should be 
most delighted to leave over my floek. I bave read your 
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avourite Pusey's book [about Germany], and I am so nearly 
disappointed in it that I can hardly permit myself to speak 
to you «l,out if; and yet I cau still less bring myself to be 
silent on the subject. :it appears to me the hasty work of- 
man hot f«)rmed or conditi,ned to more in haste ; struggling 
pavtly under a vast accumulation of matiez5 partly under press 
of rime, and mainly under a m»re than common diificulty of 
coml)atiug successfully ith such untoward circumstances. 
The style, surely, is ofteu odious ; his spirit, more surely, very 
dt.lightful ; anti I catmot thi,k he has ruade out his case  ith 
suflàcie,t fulness and elear,ess, nor drawn the result towards 
hich he tcnds nearly enough to a point. :If if succeeds in 
gaiing much atteution I ara clearly wrong. I ara aware that 
the reverse will be no proof that I ara right. 

IEV. 1. ]I. FROUDE TO IEV. J. H. 'EWMA,NI. 
Augst 12, 1828. 
I bear from Robert Vïlberforce that you are returned 
fom Brighton, nd mean fo stay in Dornford's cottage t 
2quneham. He tells me that you are af present much better, 
but fears that you will go again into the Schools. If you 
really intend this, I envy, without approviug, your resolution ; 
but I sincerely hope you will hot be cMled to exel it .... 
I bave  brother now at home []Villiam Froude] vho is 
cming to Oriel next term, nd will make  vel T good hand 
at mathematics unless he is very idle. 
After plans for his Mother's and siters' stay at Xuneham, 
Mr. Newmau relis his sister Jemima of his first visit to Keble, 
then living vith his father. He writes after  rainy season : 
Oriel College: A«g«st 19, 1828. 
The glass was rising the whole of the last weel, and now' 
staads Mmost af fair; besicles, there was a change of the moon 
yesterday, and yesterday and to-day are certainly more 
auspicious .... As we unfol'tunately dined out on the Friday, 
:I, after ail, saw little of the Faitfford party, so much so hat 
I was discontented with myself. They have "a very nice 
garden- hot lin-ge, but nice--and a tree-surrounded 10addock, 
most reti-ed and quiet, vith a wtlk round it. Mr. Keble said 
it was all the world to Elizabeth (his daughter), who travelled 
r,und it in a chair many lniles in the course of the year. 
]t is quite n affecting and most happy world. He was |)orn 
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and has lived in Fairford ail his lire .... Keble's verses 
are written (cas if were)on ail their faces. My head ran so 
upon them that I was every minute in danger of quoting them. 
Mr. Keble as well as John shows much playfuluess and even 
humour in his conversation. But if was such dull weathcr 
when I was there, it ruade us all stupid. 
The letter then diverges fo other persons and things, ending 
with : 
 . . V'hat a gossiping letter this last hall has been 1 I 
is quite a girl's letter. Ah ! I feel ashamed. 

IEV. J. KEBLE TO REV. J. H. 
A«g,st 20, 1828. 
The higher powers here were sorry fo let you go without 
their benediction ; so the sooner you corne fo recelée it, 
quite properly, the better. 
On the question of the tutorship Mr. Robert Vi]berforco 
writes fo Mr. Newman : 
September 3, 1828. 
I wish fo embody the ideas in which we agreed hen af 
]qrighton, in relation to the appointment of some one period 
when the h'eshmen of each year should corne up. The advan- 
rages of it appeared, I think, to be : 
1. The increased facility of dividing the men into proper 
classes. Af present perhaps one set of freshmen have 
entered upon a course of histoHcal reading, and nmde somo 
way in it-when a single (»ne cornes up,  ho is put in tem- 
porary lectures with men of quite different standing, that ho 
may wait till enough are corne to form a second historical 
class. 
2. A further advant¢u2e would be thoEt the men wou]d hOt 
so soon become indifferent fo exposing themselves belote one 
another s they do at present. .Vow, when a freshnmn is lUt 
into a lecture with senior men, and sees them neglect ail 
preparati,n, he ]earns fo do the saine. .4_ lecture composed 
entirely of freshmen is always most esy to manage. 
3. Another dvantage would be tht the tutor wou]d 
be able fo judge more accurately of the prooTess of his 
pupil by comparing his advance with that of his contem- 
poraries. 



4. Another difliculty at present existing, is that felt in 
giving advice fo a pupil as fo the quantity of subjects ho 
shouhl undertake, the preparati«»n ho should make for the 
Sclmols, &c. It is only, of course, hy observing a number «Jf 
persons, seeing how long they went on attending [or hot 
attending--J. H. .] to fresh subjects, and when they began to 
concentrate their attention, tbat we can form any rule for 
out" guidance in giving such advice. 
5. _As regards the men themselves. If is a great advantage 
fo thon to kaow whereal)outs they are in their academical life. 
]H;my respectable men spend a great deal of rime in study 
during the early part of their residence ; but, postponing 
perhaps an accurate attention fo scholarship, or the reconsidera- 
lion of vbat they bave done, suddenly find tbemselves withouç 
rime for so (loing. "Were there a latter number who went on 
together, they vould be in a certain degree a check upon ono 
another. 
6. Vere more men brought together a greater degree of 
stimulus would be given fo them. If a man finds himself 
inferior fo one who came up before him, he does hot think of 
referring it fo any deficiency in exertion. 
The thing cannot be effected immediatly, though I don't 
gee why if should hot be done next year. The emporary 
inconvenience of the men cannot weigh against their own 
permanent good, which is the object proposed. 
If anything of this kind is to be done, it would be advis- 
able, perlmps, fo suggest it fo the Provost [Hawkins], tha, 
if al)pr«)ved by him, it might be submitted to the absen 
Fellows, who, as owners of rooms, are interested in it. 

EV. J. BLA'CO HITE TO REV. J. H. EW)IA. 

September 11, 1828. 
 desi, ed the Provost fo acquain you with the mental 
squall which has for the twentieth rime driven me out of my 
intended course. I was quietly paddliug across a little pool 
of Greek and Lutin, just to la,ad my pupil in the chools on 
the lee side of the infamous scopuli, * af the mouth of thaç 
longed-for haven, when in an unguarded moment I was blown 
off into the broad and tempestuous sea of Reviews, exposed 
go the attacks of the genus irritabile,' both large monsers 
and small fry, which take their pastime therein. "Was i 
 ' Infames scol)ulos Acroceraunia»' Hot. Od. I. iii. 20. 
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rashness, was it ignorance, that exposed me te this unexpected 
trial ? It was neither, my dear friend. Dr. Mayo came on 
purpose frein Tunbridge Vells te make me the proposal of 
the editorship. He found me sick of Livy and Thucydides, 
promised me an addition of health frein a more enterprising 
occupation, spoke of comforts for approaching old age, and 
maAe me in a moment start up frein my drowsiness as young 
and as bold as if I had been five-and-twenty, and had just left 
Oxford with a double iirst. 
Reflection soon came te tell her sad tale ; but it was too 
late : and here I am with an engagement upon me vhich I dare 
say alarmed at one time the formidable Gifford [Editor of the 
« Quarterly.' hlurray tried te get ]3lance "Wbite over te him, 
giving up the prospect of the ' London eview.'--J. ]-I. .], 
who had the sting of a wasp at the tip of each of his fingers. 
There is but oue vay for such an gor)oç creature as myself te 
be saved frein being crushed--my friends nmst stand round 
me, especially my Oriel friends. Vell, then, sharpen your 
pen and give me an article on any subject you like, Divinity 
excepted for the present,, for of that I expect a flood. You 
must net decline, my dear qewman. You must also de me 
the kindness te engage 1)usey te write something for nm. 
"Will you inquire the direction of Mills of hlagdalen for me ? 
De you thiuk your brother wouhl write for me ? I vant 
materials for two numbers before I publish the first. 
I intend te spend a month in Oxford during the next full 
term. I will keep lodgings there till the fate of the Review 
is ascertained. 

hIr. qewman seems te have answered ]lanco White in a 
friendly and encouraging tone, for within a fortnight he writes 
in reply : 

IEV. J. ]LANCO Wt/ITE Te IEV. J. H. :NEWMAN. 
September 23, 1828. 
It gives me great pleasure te find that you consider the 
intended Review almost as an Oriel cause. But you must 
contribute te its success with your pen. I know how difficult 
it is te persuade a mind like yours te write without prepara- 
tion ; but I should strongly advise you te venture upon the 
strength of your louselold stJ)r---on the reaAing and reflection 
of many years. "Write without, much concern ; you are sure 



to write well. Tnle up ny book you like; imagine yourself 
in out C, ommon-oom, myself in the corner, Dornford pnssing 
the wine, &c, ,nd tell us your mind on pper. hould you 
lrefer a su].ieet conneeted with your d«fily oCCUlat.ions, tell us 
how the leading elssieM wrters should be read. You mus 
have marked  number of passages which corne home fo the 
bosoms and business of men. Hve you a aste for Memoirs  
XVould you like o wrte those of Dr. lrr  I write this day 
to Dornford for a milit.wy arçiele. eute h8 proposed two 
very good subjeets .... 
A duy or two Inter he aeknowledge8 anoher let.ter from 
lIr. lewmn, in whieh iç appe,rs he had 8uggest.ed two subject.s : 
one on poetry, which was writt.en a once, and has been re- 
printed among the author's works under the title ' loet.ry wth 
reference o Aristotle'8 "loetics, ''' and a second on music; 
which eems to have renmined an iden only. The eview, 
for reasons given in a note fo the republished artiele ended 
wifl içs second number) Blmeo White write8 fo a friend, 
May 0, 8°, 'My comp,c with the evil spirit, the demon 
of the book-market, is almost t an end .... I hope very 
soon to be entirely free from he night.mre of the "LondoB 
Review." » 

$'. tI. lq. ro IllS SI8TER ]ARRIETT. 

21gnst 20, 1828. 
To-day I hve brought together the letters I hve received 
since August 1826, just two years !.348 letters). It is  pleusant 
yet painful employment. As I was sorting them into yers, 
my eye cught a hund [Mary's] which so discomposed my 
t The following is extracted from 'Iqote on Essy 1,' in .Essays 
Citical and Histoical, vol. i. p. 27 :-- 
' Ïhe rime was favourable for e new Quartevly, so far as this, that th 
long-estublished Ç«arterl!l wes in the crisi of e change of editors. In 
fact, its publi.her entered into correspondence with Mr. White with 
view fo an arrangement which would suI»ersede the projected Review 
 . . the new publication required an editor of more vigorous health 
and enterprising mind, of more cheerful spirits and greeter powers of 
working, and with larger knowledge of the English public than 
White possessed; and writers less bo-kish and academical than those, 
able as they were, on whom its rate depended. Southey, by anticipo 
tion, hit the blot. As a whole, the Rcview was dull.' 
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head that I have been obliged to lock them all up again, and 
turn my thoughts another way. I ought hot to be talking of 
it now, but who can refrain  

IEV. ,l. KEBLE TO :PEV. ,l. 1=[. :NEWMAlq. 
Octobcr 9, 1828. 
I heur Pusey's naine inentioned as likely to succeed Nichol 
[N.B. as Regius Professor of Hebrew] ; tell me how the matter 
goes. The only fear I have is that he may not be quite o]d 
enough ; and also I ans a little apprehensive of his reading 
himself to death. For I suppose, by the Rule of Three, Fellow- 
ship : Canonry : : Iffeadache : Apoplexy. I hope you are all 
well and oomfortable at the :Nuneham cottage. 

TttE BISHOP OF LLANDAFF TO REV. J. H. NEWMAI. 
[_rote by J. H. l.--This ]etter is a good specimen, from tho 
'My dear sir' at the begnning fo the 'My dear sir' at tho 
end, of his real kindness, yet ingrained donnishness.] 
October 28, 1828. 
My dear sir, . . . What you say about the commencement 
of Michaelmas term at Oriel quite startled me. The 18th 
the second Saturday in term, the established day of meeting. 
It used to be a mistake that some of our junior Fellows ruade, 
supposing St. Luke's day to be a day of audit business. Or 
audit (I still cannot help calling it so)is to finish belote St. 
Luke's day. Everything thereforeis concluded on the morning 
of the 17th, and why the young men should not come in on 
the following day I do not know, except that the fifth of Dr. 
ttill's reasons for drinking is also applicable to the case of 
prolonging vacations. 
I hope your health is quite restored, and I ara inclined to 
conclude that it is by your silence on the suhject. Dornford 
also is not the worse, I trust, for his Highland rambles. I was 
g!ad to heur of him from a lady who met hin en rotte. 
It is well that Oriel has so good a treasurer as yourself. 
XVithout meaning any reflction on former treasurers, I think 
you will improve the system ; at least you will hot be content 
with copying precedent blindly, but will accommodate your 
method to the changes which time is for ever bringing on 
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and study continual improvement, which is the way in all 
things to prevent both degeneracy and revolution. 
I beg tobe kindly remembered to the Provost, and to 
your colleagues, and am, my dear sir 
:LL. 

IEV. BLANCO WIIITE TO REV. Jo 7. N]'EWMAN, 

.November 8, 1828. 
I have read your MS. in all the hurry of pleasure. I will 
read if again with all the eomposure of a eritie, if I ean, for 
you are a trea'herous writer, you slip so softly through the 
eritie's fingers. "Well, then, my dear friend, you must write for 
me eonstantly ; you Walll) an ourlet ft»r your mind and heart, 
whieh are running over where there is no eall for their riches. 
Tell the xs orld at large what you feel and think. Talk with the 
people of England through my journal, and let me have tho 
benefit of their delight. I write in a great hurry, and yet I 
eammt help inelining fo poery in my style, sueh is the effee 
of your art, iele. Adieu, my Oxford t'lato. 

J. [4. . TO rlIS SISTER HARRIETTo 

/kfter describing a busy day : 
.5"ovember 11, 1828. 
 . . :My ride of a morning is generally solitary ; but I 
almost prefer being alone. "When the spirits are good, every- 
thing is delightful in the view of still nature which the country 
gives. I have learned to like dying trees and black meadows 
--swamps bave their grace, aud frogs their sweetness. A 
solemn voice seems to chant from evelTthing. I know whose 
voice it is--her dear voice. Her form is almost nightly before 
me, when I have put out the light and lain down. Is not this 
a blessing ? 
]ï)ear Pusey is gazetted.  hope he will not overwork 
himself. How desiral)le it seems to be to get out of the stir 
and bustle of the world, and hot to have the responsibility 
and weariness of success! :Now, if I choose to wish a scheme, 
and in my solitary rides I sometimes do, I should say, 'Oh, 
for some small cure of a few hundreds a year, and no prefer- 
ment, as the world calls it.' But you knov this is wishing 
for idleness, and I do not think I shall have this obscurity, 
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because I wish f«,r it. Yet, see, I talk of the comf(,rt of reti,'e- 
ment--hov long should I endure it vere I given it. I do hot 
know myself. 

IEV. DR. 1)USEY TO REV. J. H. EWMhN. 
January 10, 1829) 
Your opinion on my [Hebrew] Lectures [i.e. as relates to 
beginners] is precisely what I had myself felt. It was always 
my own theory tht as little grammar as possi|)le should be 
taught at first, i.e. until the student is sufliciently ftmiliar 
with the language to take interest in the instances, &c., and 
the general structure of a language so (littrent from out own ; 
until, in fact, he be in some dcgree acquainted from his own 
exeerience with the eroblems which are to be solved. I ara 
very much obliged to you foi" all you. hints, and hope to profit 
by them, especially as they confirm my own p'actical views, 
though these had begun to give way before the interest which 
I myself felt in the theories of grammar. I hope for more 
criticisms from you soon. 

REV. J. H. EWMhN TO lIEr. S. RICKARDS. 
Oriel Coll«ge: February 6, 1829. 
My dear Rickards,--I have been out of humour with you 
for your abuse of Pusey--and that's the truth. However, 
shall say nothing about it, only hoping you may gai wisdom 
as you grow ue, and it's no harm wishing this for any of us. 
You have heard of oui" proceedings at Oriel, I eresume, fvom 
X., but I do hot account him a very fair jud.ge. ot, indeed, 
that I kow what he said, or even that he said anythng ; but 
it is natural he should say something, and it's almost certaiu 
he would say wrong. He annoys me by his way of railing 
against the Provost, and I shall tell him so some day. If he 
h:s railed to you, don't believe him. We bave gone through 
the yer famously; eacked off out lumber, earted with spoilt 
goods, washed and darned where we could, and imeorted 
several new articles of approved quality. Indeed, the Collego 
is so altered that you would hardly know it again. The 
gible improvements of system have been, first, the diminish- 
ing the Gentlemen Commoners from twenty to eight or nine 
 This date given, but with a doubt expressed as to exact correctness. 
" %e Letter on p. 165. 



then the dismissal of the Incurables ; then the re.jecting un- 
prepared candidates for dmission--the nulnbel- is avful, 
some twice; then the giving chance vaeancies fo well-reeom- 
mended and picked men; then the intr«,duction of paper work 
into the Collection examinations; then the refusing testi- 
monials to unworthy «pplicants ; then the re:ival of a Chapel 
sernmn at the Sacrament ; then the announcenlent of a prize 
f«)r Greek composition. The most important and far-reaching 
improvement bas been commenced this term--a radical altera- 
tion (hot apparent on the publishçd list) of the lecture system. 
The bad men are thrown into large classes, and thus rime 
saved for the better sort, who are put into very snmll lectures, 
and principally with their own tutors, quite falniliarly and 
clmttingly. And, besicles, a regular system 5-,r the year has 
bcen devise& But we d» hot wish this to be talked about. 
We h,)pe soon fo give some Exhibitions or Scholarships. All 
these alterations are, you observe, additional to tbat grand act 
af the electiou, of throwing open two Fellowships. Pretty 
wcll, we hope, for a year. Hawkins's spirits are hot what they 
used to be, and persons who have known him long say he is 
ageing. I have sometimes been ruade quite sad at the sight of 
him. But this, of course, entre nous. He has not (nor should 
u Head) taken the initiative in these innovations, but has 
ulways approved--sometimes kept abreast with us--and ai 
Collections bas slain the bad men manfully. It is said in 
College by the undergraduates that, 'Now, Mas! the Provost 
was as bad as a Tutor.' Whereas, af Collections they used to 
hope the Provost would retaliate on the Tutors the blows 
they received from the latter. 

J. 12i. N. TO III8 SISTER JEMIMA. 
Februa.ry 8, 1829. 
I began my Littlemore Evening CatecheticM Lecture last 
Sunday. I mn now returned about an hour from it, and am 
hot fatigued. I hope no one xvill interrupt while I write to 
you, f«»r everything is hushed around me. XVhy is a feeling 
of calm melancholy laleasing ? Is if that the languor after 
exertion gives rise to a laleasing bodily temperature, or is it 
mental ? I xvas much struck with this evening's first lesson. 1 
If seemed to apply to the Church. You know I bave no 
 That Sunday was the Fifth 8unday after Epiphany.. Therefore by 
the Old Lectionary the evening first lesson was the 64th of Isaiab, 
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opinion about the Catholic Question, and noxv if is settled I 
shall perhaps never have one; but still, ifs passing is one of 
the signs of the thues, of the eneroachment of Philosophism 
and Indifibrentism in the Church. 

From this state of pensive cahn nelaneholy there follows 
the rebound, which is a characteristic of 5Ir. Iqewman's nature, 
and which may be observed throughout lais course. 

OEO IIIS SISTER tARRIETT. 
Febrttary 17, 1829. 
leel resigned; Ch. Ch. gave him q. This was a great 
thing, and among others I exerted myself fo gain if. Un- 
luckily our meddling Provost just then returned from London, 
where Oxford men, being chiefly Liberal lawyers, were for 
Peel. Ite joined the 5Ierton men--Whately, Shuttleworth, 
5Iacbride, &c.--in nominating Peel. He suddenly formed a 
committee in London, and--vigorously employing the Ch. Ch. 
interest, which Ch. Ch. had precludcd itself from using-- 
began an active canvass. The party opposed to Peel's re- 
election consisted of ail the College Tutors and t'zort resi- 
dent Fellows ha Oxford; but they agreed in one point, only 
differing in their view on the Catholic Question, but ail think- 
hg Mr. Peel unworthy to represent a religious, st aightforward, 
unpolitical body, wh«»se interest he had in some form or other 
naore or less betrayed. Besicles, they thought if an hdamous 
thing if Oxford was to be blown round by the breath of a 
5[inister, signing a petition one day and approving of the con- 
trary next. At the first meeting they could agree only hot to 
have Mr. Peel, and so the protest stands lu the papers. On 
Saturday they proceeded to nominate their candidate, and 
the difliculty of doing this was the strength of their opponent. 
They at length selected Sir R. Inglis. So urgent was the 
case, and so strong our dislike of 5If. Peel, that it was donc 
ttatimottsly in an hour's meeting. But the Peelites, having 
Ch. Ch., having London, and an early day of election (our 
voters being mostly clericals from the country), above ail 
],aving the Government interest, will, I doubt hot, get their 
way. Let them. I would have signed a protest had there 
been no opposition. The great Captain, wise as he is, bas 
thought the Church and Oxford his tool--and that we should 
turn round at the word of conmmnd. When Oxford is spoken 



of, the residents are Mways meant. Oxford, by seventy resi- 
dents, bas rejected Mr. Peel, and, if it elects him, elects him 
by non-resident lgwyers. It is said we shall ail be in 'eat 
disgrace, and that certain persons bave ruined their chance of 
promotion. Well done. I rejoice to say the Oriel resident 
Fellows bave been unanimous anti-I)eelites [Denison and 
Neate were Probationers, hot M.A.'s], aud I lmve just heard 
th,t the modest Keble h,s corne forward with a paper of 
questions agMnst Mr. leel, signed with his own fait naine. I 
lmve no fault wh,tever to final with the other side, except that 
they bave presumed to bring in the non-residents against the 
residents, which, I d,re say, they think quite fair. Pusey is 
against us, thinking Peel an injured m,n, and us hot-headed 
fellows. The Bishop of Oxford [Lloyd]--whom I wish to love 
and do love--will, I fear, be much hurt with what I and others 
are doing ; he hs ,lready in his rime promoted, or helped in 
the promotion of, four Oriel Fellows [Pusey, Jelf, Churton, 
Plumer]. 

TO IIIS !IoTIIER. 
February 26, 1829. 
At three o'clock to-day Sir R. Inglis was head of the poli 
by 70--190 1%el, to 260 Inglis. He ended [to-day] by being 
40 ahead. 
I will tell you why the Provost is 'meddling'--because 
when Ch. Ch. had resigned leel, he chose to turn the oppo- 
sition to h[m, without inquiring, into a caSal; and suddenly 
got up an opposite party without speaking to any of us Il.e. 
the Oriel Common-Room] on the subject, and brought clamour 
and faction in, when Ch. Ch. was quiefly seekfig for a member, 
and would most probably have chosen a man moderately 
favourable to Catholic Emancipation. This I call awkward 
'meddling' ; and if he fails he will have burned his fingers. 
If he succeeds he will bring in by a poor majority a man 
who bas hitherto corne in unanimously--this is a sorry 
triumph. 
I ara deeply grieved at something else. Blanco Vhite 
(I know his way so well) wrote a letter to some Oxford friend 
stating his change bf views about Caholic Emancipation. 
Why not let him change with the mass of the nation ? 1o, 
it served the purpose of the leelites to bring his naine forward. 
]:Ie is asked to publish--generously and devotedly he does it; 
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and thus he is ruade the victim of an electioneering purpose. 
tte has brought upon himself all sorts of attacks, odious per- 
sonal attacks. 
It is too bad to inflict upon individuals favourable to 
Catholic Emancipation the most difficult task of striking a 
balance between their disgust of Mr. Peel and their friendly 
disposition towards the Catholic question. I-Ience some 
Emancipatists have taken one side, some another; some have 
remained neuter ; some have taken a side and half repented-- 
all have felt a difficulty. This, I say, all arose from tho 
indelicacy of those who thrust Mr. Peel on the Ulfiversity. 

TonIS MOTIIEa. 
l[arch l, 1829. 
We have achieved a glorious victory. It is the first public 
event I llave been concerned in, and I thank God froln my 
heart both for my cause and its success. We have proved 
the independence of the Church aud of Oord. So rarely is 
either of the two in opposition to Government, that not once 
in fiffy years cn independent principle be shown. Yet, in 
these rimes, when its existence has been genemlly doubted, 
the moral power we shall gain by it canuot be overestimated. 
We had the ilffiuence of Govenent in unrelenting activity 
against us--the ' talent' so cMled of the Uversity, the town 
lawyers, who care little for our credit, the distance off and the 
slender means of our votersyet we hve beaten them by 
majority of 146 votes, 755 to 609. The ' lnk and talent' of 
London came down superciliously to remove any impediment 
to the quiet passing of the great Duke's bill; confessiug at 
the saine te that of course the University would lose credit 
bv turning about, whatever the Govermnent might gin by it. 
çhey would make use of their suffi'age, as members of the 
University, to degrade the Ufiversity. No wonder that such 
as I, who have not, and others who have, defim opinions 
favour of Catholic Encipation, should feel we hve a much 
nearer and holier interest than the ptcification of Irelnd, and 
should, with all our might, resist the attempt to put us under 
the feet of the Duke and Mr. Brougham. 
Their insolence has been intolerable; not that we havo 
done more than laugh at it. They have everwvhere styled 
themselves the 'talent' of the University. TL«:t thev haro 
rank and stati,m on their side I know; and that we hàve tho 
VoL. I. 



inferior colleges and the humbler style of men. But as to 
talent, Whately,. with perbaps ]-I,wkins, is the Olfly man of 
roulent mong them ; s to the rest, any onWof us in the Oriel 
Common-Room will fight  dozen of them apieceand Keble 
is a host; Balliol too gives us a tough set, and we haro 
ail the practicl tlent, ftw they hwe shown they are mere 
sucking pigs in their canvass and their calculatit»ns. Seveml 
days since, their London chairman wr,te to Mr. Peel assuring 
him of complete and certain success. They strutted about 
(peacocks ) tellin our men who passed through London that 
they sbould beat by eight to one, and they wondered we should 
bring the mttr to a pi,ll. We endured tfll this, scarcely 
lmping f«w succes but determinin, s good Churchmen and 
rue, t« fight fiw tbe pri,cO»le , hot consenting to out own 
degradati«»n. I ara sure I aould hwe opptsed Mr. Peel had 
the been only just em»ugh with lne to take off the appear- 
ance of egotism and ostentation; and we seriously contem- 
p]«ttcd bout ten days since, when we seemed fo have too 
slight hopes of victory to put men to the expense of coming 
nl , we the resident seventy, simply and solemnly to vote 
ag«tinst Mr. Peel, though the majority against us might be 
many hundreds. How nmch of the Churcb's credit depended 
on us residents  and how inexcusable we should have been, if 
by drawing bck we had deprived our country friends of the 
opportunity of voting, and had thus in some sort betrayed 
them. 
Vell, the poor defenceless Church has borne the brunt of 
it, end I see in it the strength and unity of Chu[whmen.  
hostile account in one of the papers says, 'High and w 
Church have joined, being set on rejecting Mr. Peel.' 
I ara glad to y I have seen no iii-humour anywhere. 
Ve have been merry all through it. 

To III8 ]OTIIER. 
)llarch 13, 1829. 
Wh,t a scribbler I ara become ! But the fact is my mind 
is so full of ideas in consequence of this important event, and 
my views h,ve so much enlarged and exl0anded , that in justice 
to myself I ought to write a volume. 
We lire in  novel era--one in which there is an advance 
towards universal education. Men have hitherto del0ended 
vn others, and eslecially on the clergy, for religious tl'uth; 
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new each iin attempts te judge for himself. 2qow, with, Jut 
meaning of course çhat Christianity is in itself opposed te free 
inquiry, still I think it in ./àct t the present rime Ol,l«,scd te 
the prticular ferre which that liberty of thought has new 
ssumed. Christianity is of faith, modesty, lowliness, sub- 
ordination; but the spirit t work ag«inst it is one of lati- 
tudilmrinism, indiffentisln, nd schism,  spirit hich 
tends te overthrow doctrine, s if the fruit of bigotry and 
disciplineras if the instrument of priestcraft. AI1 parties 
seem te cknowledge that the stremn of opinion is settig 
against the Church. I de believe it will ultimately be 
separated film the tate, and t this prospect [ look vith 
pprehension(1) because all revoluti, ms are awful things, 
and the effet of this revolution is unln,wn ; (2) because the 
upper classes will be left ahnost religionless ; (3) because there 
will net be that. security for sound doctrine without chago 
which is givet by Act of Parliament ; (4) because çhe clergy 
will  thrown on their congregations for voluntary contri- 
butions. 
It is no reply te say that the majesty of truth will triumph, 
for man's nture is cvrrupt ; Mso, even sh,uld it triumph, st[Il 
th vill only be ultimately, and the meanwhile may last ff,t" 
centuries. Yet I de still think there is a promise of pve- 
servation te the Church; and in its S;crmuents, precedig 
and attending religious educat.ion, there re such means of 
Heavenly grace, that I de net douht it will live on in the most 
irreligious and atheistical times. 
Içs enemies at present are : (1) The uneducated or partially 
educated mass in towns, whose organs are XVooler's, Carlisle's 
publications, &c. They are almost professedly deistical or 
worse. (2) The Utilitarians, political economists, useful know- 
ledge peopletheir organs the 'XVestminster Review,' the 
' ndon University,' &c. (3) The Schismatics in and out of 
the Church, whose organs are the ' Eclectic eview,' tho 
' Christian Guardian,' &c. (4) The Baptists, whose system is 
consistent Calvinisln--for, as far as I can see, Thomas Scott, 
&c., arc inconsistent, and such inconsistent nen would in 
rimes of commotion spiit and go over te this side or that. 
(5) The high circles in ndon. (6) I might add the political 
indiflrentists, but I de net know enough te speak, like men 
who join man Catholics on one hand and Socinians on 
the other. New you must net understand me as spealdng 
harshly of individuals ; I ara saking of bodies and principles. 
2 
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And now I colne to another phenomenon : the talent of 
the dty is against the Church. The Church party (visibly at 
least, for there may be latent talent, and great times give 
birth to great men) is poor in mental endowments. It bas 
not activity, shrewdness, dexterity, eloquence, practical pover. 
On what, then, does it depend ? On prejudice and bigotry. 
This is hardly an exaggeration ; yet I have good meaning 
and one honourable to the Church. Listen to my theo T. 
As each individual bas co.rtain instincts of right and wrong 
antecedently to rcasoning, on vhich he acts--and rightly so 
--which perverse reasoning nlay sui)plant , which thon tan 
hardly be regain¢d, but, if regained, vill be regained froln 
a (liltbrent souree--fl'on l'easoning, hot from nature -- so, 1: 
think, has the world of lnen eollcetively. (lod gave theln 
truths in His lniraculous revelations, aud «ther truths hx the 
unsophisticated infaney of nations, seareely less llecessary and 
divine. These are t.rmsmitted as 'the wisdom of out an- 
eestol%' through men--many of wholn eannot enter into them, 
or reeeive them themselves--still on, on, fromage to age, not the 
less truths beeause many of the genevations through which 
they are transmitted are unable to prove them, but hold them, 
either from pious and honest feeling (it may be), or from 
bigotry or from prejudiee. That they are truths it is most 
dittieult to pi'ove, foi" great men alone ean pi'ove great ideas or 
grasp them. Sueh a raind was Ho,ker's, such 13utler's ; and, 
as moral evil triulnpbs over good on a small field of aetion, 
so in the argument of an hour or the eompass of a volume 
would men like Brougham, or, again, Wesley, show to far 
greater advantage than Hooker or Butler. Moral truth is 
gained by patient study, by ealm refleetion, si]ently as the 
(lew falls--unless miraeulously given--and when gained it is 
transmitted by faith and by 'prejudiee.' Keble's book is full 
t,f such truths, which any Cambridge man might refute with 
the greatest case. 

OEO tIIS SISTER IIAIIRIET'I . 
.Match 16, 1829. 
I am contnuing in fact my letter to my Mother. Well, 
then, taking the state of parties in the country as itis, I look 
upon the granting of the Catholic claires not so much in itself 
as in the principle and sentiments of which it is an indication. 
It is carried by hdifference, and by hostility to the Church- 
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I do rot see how this can be denied. Not that it is hot 
momentous measure in itself ; it is certainly an alteration in 
out Constitution, and, though I ara used to think the country 
has hot much to dread from Romanistic opini, ms (the danger 
seeming to be on the side of infidelity), yet there is a gcneral 
impression, which Blanco XVhite's book confirms, that intidelity 
and Romanism are c, mTatiblc, or rather connected xvith each 
other. :Moreover, it is agreed on all hands that the Emanci- 
pation will endanger the h'ish Protestant Church ; some even 
say it must ultimately fall. 
Ail these things being considered, I ara clearly in princi],le 
an anti-Catholic ; and, if I do not ,ppose the Emancil)ati[)n, 
it is only bocause I do not think it expedient, perhaps possihlc, 
so to do. I do not look for the settlement of difiiculties 
the measure ; they are rather bcgun by it, and will be settled 
with the downfall of the Establishcd Church. If, then, I mn 
for Enmncipation, if is only that I may take lny stand against 
the foes of the Chureh on better ground, instead of fighting ai 
a disadvantage. 
That Emaneipation is neeessary now I think pretty elear, 
beeause the intelligence of the country will have it. Ahnost 
all who have weight by their talent or station prefer, of the 
alternatives left to us, eoneessinn, to an Irish war. But that 
the anti-Catholie party, who have by far the majority of 
number, should have been betrayed by its friends suddenly, 
craftily, and that the Government should have been bullied 
by Nf. O'Connell into concessions, is most deplorable. Per- 
haps there are eireumstances in the baekground of which we 
know nothing. I have thought, perhaps, the Duke wants to 
bave the energiesof the country free and ready for a Russian war. 
I do not reekon Pusey or Denison amtmg out opponents 
beeause they were strong for concession beïorehand ; and 
Pusey, I know, thought most highly of Nf. Peel's integrity 
and generosity. 

IEV. JOHN KEBLE TO IEV. ,. I-I. :NEWMAN. 

Varch 28, 1829. 
In good earnest I do hot repent, nor can I imagine any- 
thing, huma.aly speaking, at all capable of making me repent, 
of the line I to,)k in the late election ; except, hdeed, that 
Sir Robert [Inglis] were to fight a duel which however, I can 
hardly imagine. 
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I do repent of some unkind thoughts and words which I 
fear I vas guilty of af first towards Mr. Peel, and itis my 
expression of this feeling to one or two correspondents which, 
I presume, has won for me the most undeserved honour of 
being enrolled among the new converts .... 
On moral gvounds, therefore, I ara disposed to respect and 
admire bim ; but on potitical grounds I am more and more 
pleased that he was hot elected. To say the truth, I never 
wish to see a Minister of State or leader of a pavty repre- 
senting the University again. I had rather bave a straight- 
forward country gentleman. 

J. H. N. TOHIS MOTIIER. 

March 29, 1829. 
They wish me fo go into the Schools again. I bave - 
fused it point-blank and unconditionally. 
I must bave tired you about the Catholic question. The 
I)uke, even though right in his policy itself, seems tobe acting 
quite unjustifibly in passing the measure against the loud and 
decided voice of the nation. Iowever admirable it my be i 
a great captin, if is unworthy of an honest statesman. The 
pe«,ple bave been betrayed by those in whom they confided. 
The forced submission, too, of the Lords fo the Commons is an 
alttrming precedent. 
Mr. qewman has spoken in his Memoir of his relations 
with Dr. Lloyd. The reader will recall the description given 
of him in his lecture-room. The foltowing letter shows how 
warm his feelings were towards him personally. 

OEO ItIS SISTER HARRIETTo 
June 4, 1829. 
We were much alarmed about the Bishop of Oxford (Lloyd) 
about ten days before his death. ¥ou may suppose Pusey is 
in  good deal of distress. I do hOt doubt that vexation 
and anxiety had nmch to do with his (Lloyd's) illness. He 
had all the odium of Mr. Peel upon him. His speech in the 
I4,use got him into trouble, though as far as the ayument is 
concerned he seemed t6 me to be quite right. He has been 
asstulted in the papers continu,lly, and in a brutal way, 
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beside the coldness of private friends, and, as I know, tho 
anonymous attacks in the shape of letters addressed to him. 
lusey's appointment, moreover, was ruade marrer for abusing 
him, and perhups Pusey's book. 
His death shocked me nmch ; it nmst most men. Appu- 
reutly in sound and robust health, with the certtinty (,f tho 
noblest preferment belote him, pr(,bably the Archbishopric 
of York. No one could tell what his complaint was--he had 
a violent cough, which they thought the whoopiug-cough, and 
his lungs were found inflamed after death ; but he also had a 
bilions fever for certain, and others speak of other complaints. 
He took so little care of his health hy exorcise, that I do m,t 
wonder at his constitution giving way when attacked su(hlenly 
and violently. 
I had the greatest esteem, respect, and love for him as 
a most waan-hearted, h'ank, vig-rous-minded and generous 
nian. His kindness f,r nie I cannot soon forger. He brought 
me forward, ruade nie known, spoke well of me, and gave nie 
confidence in myself. I have before my mind rations pictures 
of what passed in his lecture-r.om ; how he used to fix his 
eyes on me when he was pleased, and never put his Ch. Ch. 
friends unduly forward. I wish he ever had been aware how 
nmch I felt his kindness. 

Oriel Fellows of mark of the third and fourth decade of 
this century have been ruade known to the reader through 
the portraiture of one of their number. It bas startled the 
Editor to find the following sketch of the rtist himself in 
the first promise and blossom of his youth. The reader will 
remember tl,at h[r. lqewmn, in writing this letter, was address- 
ing a late Fellow of Oriel. 

REVo ,. ]::[. 'EWMAN TO IEV. S. RICKARDS. 

April 28, 1829. 
I do not expect to finish this by post-rime ; but here goes. 
rou are a cunning fellow to write nie a letter just before our 
election. \Vell, I underst,nd your meaning, so I tell you we 
bave elected two Oriel men, nomine Mozley and ChHstie. 
The particulars of the election I will tell you when we meet, 
should I recollect them at tbat rime. In the meantime know, 
in brief, thut I never was at so perplexing and anxious un 



election, though all ha which I have been concerned hure been 
important ones. 
I ara persuaded we h,ve done what we ought fo do. 
][ozley, if he turns out aecording o his present promise, will 
be one of the most surprising men we shM1 hure numbered in 
our lists (ut apud Orielensem Orielensis de Orielensi aliquid 
jactera); it will be some rime doubtless beS)re he cornes go 
maturity. He is hot quick or brillimt, but deep, meditative, 
clear in thought, and ima#native. His ?70os is admirable, 
and during his residence with us he bas conducted himself 
unblmably ; he is amiable and, withal, entertaining in par- 
l«mce, an(l, go sure up all, somewhat eccentric af present in 
some of his notions. And now you will confess that I have 
given you a full description. His standing was quite  
chance, and c(mnected with some interesting circumstances 
too minute for a letter. 

The excitement of the election over, hIr. Newman returned 
vdth fishened al)petite to the cou, se of reading to which he 
had devoted himself. 

10 ttIS SISTER IARRIETT. 

June 25, 1829. 
I ara so hungry ïor renoeus and Cyprian l long for the 
vacation. 

On le,vint Brighton, July 21, the fami]y t)arty settled for 
the Long Vacation af Horspath, Mr. ewman riding in fo 
Oxford in the morning and returning fo diner. Both at 
}Iorspath and Oxford there was music. 'Voodgate's piano' 
vas sent to Horspath. Quintets, in which Blanco Vhite took 
 part, are often mentioned. 'ttenry Wilberforee' had 
lodgings near, and read with Mr. Newman. ' S. XVilberforee' 
came over from Cheekendon. It was an harmonious 10eod, 
that might well live in the memory of ail eoneerned in it, and 
perhaps rMse gloomy eontrasts as rime went on. 
The first letter preserved from Newman to tturrell Froude 
shows the interest of the two friends in the Tutorship, and 
the harmony of their opinions in the eonduet of their otliee : 
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IEV. J. I. EWMAN TO IEV. R. H. IIOUDE. 
August 15, 1829. 
.. ]:[e [N.B. a youth ex,miued f.r entrance] is al; 
present a youth somew]mt unformed in manner, r«sticior 
?»aulo ; but I am smmlmw hot disple.sed with such men. 
For, though they corne up quizzes somewhat, they form sound 
men in these bad days, and I liked the Ooç of the youth, though 
there w.s somethiug odd in his exterior. I htve also entered 
for you one of two brothers, by naine -- They are frank 
youths. They ,re to I)e gentlemen commoners, which I could 
hot, belp, and, to tell the truth, if ve eau get gentlemeu com- 
nmners to olr t«sV', I do hot know why tlley should be sent 
elsewhere, wlml'e they will wmt the sound instruction and 
p;tstoral care of Adtm (le Brome. They will hot, I ara sure, 
do us discredit. They corne with a very high ch,racter from 
Eton. I wish I could spe«k of another youth as favourably, 
who, I fear, will give us lnuch trouble. I could hot pluck 
him; but he is only.iust so much prepared as to neglect his 
lectures if he has a lnind. 
Mozley ' just now malc his appcarance in my rooms, haing 
arrived for a few weeks' hermitage here .... Dornford 
was, on the whole, I think, pleased with what he saw in 
Ireland, but did hot see luuch, and was disappoiuted in tho 
Irish character (its wit, I believe). I like what he says as far 
as it goes. He met some very clever Irish lads (Roman 
Cath,)lics) who knew a great deal about their own tenets, and 
argued weil. He see,ns to thiuk a ref«,mation to Protes- 
tantism quite chime,-ical, and likes the idea of a gradual im- 
provement in the Roman Catlmlic system itself. This is 
Arnold's systeln too, bigot ! And why it is hot a good one I 
do not know. 
¥ou prophesied ill of the weather, yet for enjoyment it 
bas been excellently well adapted ; except the last day or 
two : I sleep at Horspath, ride in here to breakfast, and rido 
back to dinner, and get wet through (yesterday, for instance) 
now and then. I ara doing nothing, i.e. recovering arrears. 
I have been from four to six l,ours at it daily, and h«ve not 
dolm. While I ara about it I shall go through all my papers 
and letters, burn and arrange, and by the end of the vacation 
be quite comfortable ; but as to the Fathers ne hilum 
' Thomas Mozley, elected Fellow of 0riel April 1829. 



I must, in the course of rime, give up the tuition and be a 
gentleman, or, rather, a Fellow. [N.B.--I meant (as I was 
wont to hold) tlmt a Fellow ought hot to be a mero tutor, but 
take a substantial place as a stdent, writer, &c.] 

lIEr. E. ]3. )USEY, D.D., TO IEV. J. H. NEWA. 
1829. 
I bave sent the first rive chapters of my book, including 
]nspi,-ation of the Fathcrs, to the press. There are some 
parts which I want you much to see, especially one in which, 
à 2»'o],os of I,'emeus, I bave ruade some observations (I believe, 
in your .pi,.it)on thc Inspiration of the Church ; and, as if 
juslifying Iremeus, htve said/hat there was nothing harsh irt 
SUpl»osing that those who wilfully, &c., separated froln tho 
Church, exeluded themselves from some of the benefits in- 
tcnded by God for us, silme some ean only, if appe,rs, be thus 
conveyed ; and I have said proof might be brought from the 
partial nmnner in whi«h Christianity has generally beex 
embraecd hy scparatist bodics. Vhat think you of this ? I 
shall send them in hopes that you will eritieise freely that others mav not severely. 
The ' lorning Star' [his little child Luey] longs to shino 
upon you, although ber rays are sometilnes, and hot unfro- 
quently, watery. 

REV. J. H. NEWIN TO :REv. R. I. FROUDE. 
September 11, 1829. 
Much as you bot of your situation on the water, and 
justly, yet 1 d,,ul)t after all  hether it is finer than the inland 
Shotover. The weather indeed has been sad, but the lights 
most exquisite. I never saw tints half so enchanting. Cer- 
tainly rain brings with if this compensation. 
I w,'ote first to Robert Wilberforce, and si,ce he on the 
whole declines I vrite to you to know vhether you feel aç 
liberty to jon me lin the care of my parish] ; at least can you 
propose any one ? . . . 
I mean ultimately to divide the duty of St. Mary's from 
Littlemore, md xvish the person I gain to take Littlemore  
once, having nothing to do with St. Mary's. This ensuing 
audit I shall begin my stir bout a chape1, which, when (if) 
built, will be his. Till then I fear I must confess he xvill be 
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without public duty. As to the vacations, I do hot suppose 
there will be much difficulty i1 arranging thcm. I would 
divide the residences with hiln. At lcast you can give your 
counsel. 
[l.B.--The 1)rovost was to the last opposed to dividing off 
]ittlcmore as a separate cure from St. lX[try's. Crwley alone, 
who settled at Littlcmorc, was able at length, about 1843, to 
persuade him. tic wcnt aud had a talk with him, I prophesy- 
ing that he would not succeed. _As the building a chapel 
tendcd to the separation of the cure, as an almost nccessary 
ultimate result, I think I ana right in saying that the Provost, 
always steadily threw cold water on the building. It was hot 
begun till 1835.] 
I have been reading a good deal l«ttely of the rimes of the 
first Jmnes and Charles, the Pavlimnentary debates of the day, 
,c., and ana struck by the rescmblance of those times and 
thcse--all times nmy be like ail rimes for what I know. 
My home party at Horspath bas been delightcd with the 
place in spite of the weather, and my Mother is lnuch better. 
I am dislnayed at the dccreasing limits (,f the vacation, though 
this is most ungracious, considering it is at least an accident 
of full term to bring the Tutors t«)gether. ]t is a shame to 
rail at Oxf-d as so many of us do. We have all sorts of 
comforts and advantages there, yet it is fashionable to abuse 
it in the abstract. 
I suppose Pusey's book will be out in the autumn [N.B. 
Answer fo llose], ttis vicw of inspirati«m I think you will ho 
lnuch pleased with. It is one which bas by fits and starts 
occurrcd to me. tic has put it into system, and I do believe 
it is the old Orthodox doctrine. He holds the inspiration 
the Church and of all g.d men, for example Socrates ; and, 
indeed, I nevcr could iind out why Hooker is hot to be called 
inspired. 

l:[s,v. R. ]A. FROUDS, TO Rv. J. H. N'EWMAo 

t(eswick : Septembev 27, 1829. 
 . . I ara very much gratified to find that you and 1)usey 
t«tke a view ç,f inspiration which exactly (as far as I undet'- 
stand you) agrees with mine. I have got it written in a crude 
form, as it occurred to me when I iirst heard the subject 
canvassed ; and shall have great satisfactiot iaa talking it over 
-ith you. I hope Pusey may turn out High Church after all. 
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propos of these btst words, the following letter is given, 
writtcn within the year 1829, but with no fuller dtte : 

IEV. E. B. IUSEY TO IEV. J. H. :NEWMAN. 

I do not know how fo thank you for all the trouble which 
you bave taken. I wish I couhi dojustice to the subject .... 
The notices, lmwever, will be useful te) me. In Bevevidge I 
bave round something to my pUrl:ose , though he is higher 
Church than I .... 

][. V'. VILBERFORCE, EsQ., TO REV. J. tI. 
[Writiug ri'mn his bmthcr's.] 
Chcckcndon : Septcmber 28, 1829. 
I bave given Sain your kind invitation to visit you at 
]iorspath, and, as ] expected, he wdues it most truly. To- 
m,wrow we intend to ride over. I hope we shall be there in 
rime for your dinner. I hope xhen we have got Sain safe wo 
may pl'evail on hilu to stay, instead of returning to the solitary 
ho)me he has here. In the meantime there is no danger of my 
being id]e, Sain being fully employed ; so that Aristotle and 
ll«wace will profit rather than suffit by my day's dely. 
On October 23, Mrs. cwman and ber daughters moved  
Ir. Dornford's cottage at 'uneham. It xvas a dreary wint T 
rime. Before Christmas, snov lay thick on the ground and 
fr«st ruade slippery paths. The change was great from Hors: 
path. The added chill of s,>litude told on the elder sister, 
wh,se ]etters also indicate that she could hot go ahmg with 
ber brother in his gr«)wth of view, and possibly had some mis- 
trust of the new influence which was tclling upon h. 

FROM III8 SISTER HARRIETT. 

-5'ovember 14. 
We go on very quiet]y in these parts .... I hope you cau 
give us a decent lengthened call. I should like a quarter of 
an hour's quiet talk with you. 
 . . We have long since read your two serinons ; they are 
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very High Church. I de net think I ara near se High, and de 
net quite understand them yet. 
As secretary of the Church :Missionary Socîety, te which 
office he had been elected March 9 of this year 182"9, Mr. 
/Newman's mind was much occupied with the system on which 
it was conducted. Early in the following year there are 
private entries on the subject, thus: 'Sketched letters ab«»uç 
Church Missionary Society,' &c. The following letter, te the 
Rev. John Hill, Head f St. Edmund HM1, gives the first note 
of this dissatisfaction. 

I)EV. J. H. EWMAN TO IEV. JOHN HILL. 

JDecember 1829. 

I bave just found that the serinons  preached af St. Ebbe's 
Church last Sunday, ilx ,nid of the funds of the Church Mis- 
sion,nry Society, h,nve been supposed te be authorised by the 
Oxfol'd Association ; and, considel'ing tht the doctrine reported 
te be contained in them is net at ail in necessa T connexion 
with that professed by the Church Missionry Society, I ara 
anxious te consult with you [N.B.--tte and I were the secre- 
taries] about the propl'iety of ad.pting, if possible, seine 
measure calculated te remove se erroneous an ilnpression, and 
oï introducing the subject te the meeting on Monday. 
I bave written at once, since I mn net certain it will be ilt 
my power te call on you to-morrow, and I ana unwilling that 
you should Imt be iaformed of my feeling on the subject as 
soon as possible. 

REV. Jon HILL, "VICE-1-)RINCIPAL OF ST. EDMUND HALL, 
TO REV. J. H. NEWIAN. 

JDecember 12, 1829. 
The collection on behalf of the Church Missionary Society 
at St. Ebbe's last Sunday, and the appointment of the 
pr chers, orginated in the minister of thtt parish ; ner bas 
th Society, I conceive, anything te de with either, except te 
view thankfully the contributions thus freely offered te its 
ïunds. 

 By Bulteel and Sibthorp. 



If is true that one of the preachers employed some expres- 
sions in his sermon which the other considered fo be hot 
altogether con'cet, who therefore fclt if right to allude fo the 
subject in the «fternoon. But while itis open fo the friends 
of each fo converse with them on the subject according fo 
their own judgment, surely the committee or secretaries of 
the Society are hot autho»'ised to interfere, as those opinions 
had no reference to the Society, nor were adduced as the 
senthnents of the Society. As to myself, I would hot, on any 
account, allow myself to become a party to any measure which 
nfight appear like a disclaimer against eithcr of the individuals 
in question. I should, on the c(»ntrary, dcem such a proceed- 
bg totally inconsistcnt with Clnistian cand«)ur and love. 
lo(h the mea are devoted servants of Christ, and actuated in 
an eminent degree by love of God and man--as their wlmle 
c(m(luct ud spirit tctify. Both a, as to the genert] 
chtu';tcter of their preaching, faithfully announcing the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. With regaltothe point ffdifferencebetween 
ihem, I c(,nceive (so fu" as I can judge from the reports I have 
receive(1 of their serinons, and froln my prcvious knowledge of 
their sentiments) that Mr. Bulteel is most conct, because 
more clearly adhering to the sl)ifit and language of Scripture ; 
yet I entertain at the same rime a very high regard for the 
piety and usefuhmss of Mr. Sibthorp ; nor can I believe that 
the diflçrence between them on the particular subject in 
question is so great as some casual expressions may bave led 
some to suppose. 

Mr. qewman's further action towards the Missionary 
Society belongs to the following year, 1830, but it was one of 
the questions occupying his mind at this time, along with ail 
the business his bursarship brought upon him at the close of 
the year. 
In ail pecmiary nmtters involving responsibility Mr. 
ewnmn was rigidly exact--enforcing punctilious prompti- 
tude and accuracy on juniors working under him. That in 
his College office (as treasurer) he gave satisfaction may be 
gathered from the following playful recognition of his ser- 
vices. 
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IEV. x,V. JAIUES ro IEV. J. tI. :NEWMAN. 
JDecember 3, 1829. 
'Two hundved pounds and possibilities is good gifts,' to 
use the phrase of a reveved and learned Welshman of old-- 
Sir ttugh Evans. The opening of your letter led me to expect 
something vevy diflrent--move in accordance with the state 
of the times ; so that when I came to 200/. actually put to my 
account af Hoare's, I felt as if my most sanguine expectations 
had been far outdone. And then came the 'possibilities.' 
:If you were fo treat us so evevy year :I shall vote that you be 
ruade perpetuaI treasurer. Far ri'oto thinking you late in 
writing--knodng something of your engagements--I did not 
expect fo hear beïore the end of terre, and now you bave so 
amply satisfied whatever cravings I had as fo possibilities, I 
shall wait with the utmost patience. 
Vith all these cares and duties on his hands the last 
words of the year show u sense of pressure. 

J. H.. to H. E. lq. 
Oriel College: JDecember 31, 1829. 
I bave nothing fo say except that, if I had but one-tenth 
part to do oï what I really ought in various ways, I should 
have quite enough. 
The Christmas vacation was mainly spent af uneham 
with his l[other and sisters, 5h'. :Newman walking from and 
to Oxford day after day. 
The passages in brackets occurring in the following letter 
ure, as the reader has already been told, comments or explana- 
tions introduced by the writer of the letter in the course of 
copying af an after date. The transcripts rere ruade in 1860, 
and the passages in brackets rould be added in the course of 
transcription. 

REV. J. Y[. EWMAlq TO REV. 1. l-l. FROUDE. 

Oriel College : January 9, 1830. 
I have taken it into my head to write you a letter, which, 
if it be merely a well-wisher for u new decennium, will have ifs 
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object ; but I shall attempt te impar te you my thoughts and 
remm'ks on various subjects ; and, first, I ara glad te sec that 
the Bishop of London [Blomfield], in serinons just published, 
maintains the prpriety and expedience of the Athanasian 
Creed--this is important--and se does Bishop Mant, in a 
twaddling (se te say) publication. New, though there are 
parts of the Creed I would willingly see omitted, if it could 
be done silently, and couM net defend if attacked, yet, as te 
cut it out would be te h_»se the-dammtory cbmses» and te 
curtMl if even would be te flatter the vain conceit of the age, 
I am heartily pleased at this firmness (,f the Bishop's, and 
notice te you that you m«ty conceive worthier thoughts of 
him. 
[I can explicitly state what I meant in this passage. Ono 
of my tirst dcclare(i departures frein "Whately's tetching, wh% 
among other views, leant t,) S«l»çllimism, was in a sermon I 
iweacht.d in Collcge Chapel on Easter Dy, 1827. Htwkins, 
"Whately, and Blanco White all asked te rend if afterwards, 
and none liked it. I bave it still, with heir pencil comments 
upon it. It t«,k the view of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
which I afterwards (in 1831-1832) found te be the Ante- 
Nicene view, especially on the point of the ' subordination 
of the Son,' as Bull (whom at that time I had net rend) 
brings if out in one of his chapters. This iew, I considered, 
was taken in the Nicene Creed, and I th,mght there was a 
marked contrast between it and the statements of tho 
Athanasian Creed on the sacred doctrine. Of cern'se, te this 
day I hold, and must ever hold, there is  difference of state- 
ment, though if is a difibnce of statement only, net of sense 
or substance. Whtt I meant when I vrote the above was 
tlmt the Athanasian Creed was written in a less scriptural 
style than the Nicene. For instmce, one of my objections 
was this: th«t the Athanasian Creed says that ' the Son is 
equal te the Father.' New this either means 'equal ' in His 
Personalitj or ' equal ' in His Divinity te the Father ; but in 
neither alternative is the expression correct; for in His 
Divinity He is net equal te the Father, but the sante as the 
Father ; and in His Personality He is net equal, but stbor- 
dinate te the Father.] 
I am pleased, moreover, te see that the ' British Critic,' 
which is under his influence, net only contained an article 
on the Union of Chureh and State (as you know, supposed te 
be written by hiln) and defending it on the right, net the 
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,Varburtonian, grounds, but he has had besides two articles 
lauding Laud, which is very difirent from the 'Spirit of the 
Age,' and hot af all in the spirit of the po.r ' Remcmbv;mcer,' 
which, in ifs lst number, bas 
]dptism. 
I htve doubt whether we can consider our King as a pro- 
prietor of laud on the old Tory theory. The rightful heir was 
lost in tlm Revolution ; then the nation took [usurped] the 
prperty [proprietorship] of the island [rime has sanctioncd 
their violence] and gave if go William, and then fo Ge«wge, ot 
certain conditions . . . 
hOt the Comtitution since that rime been esseutially 
public I Is if not out duty to sul)mit fo bci,,g accounted 
such ? though xve ought to male a stand aginst frther 
innovation ? 
Ogilvie wished me to lend him Arnold's Serinons. 
glad to tell you he returned the I)o«,k with an expression of 
much satisfaction nd agreeable surprise. Some serineras, 
of course, he ol)jected to ; but ' the hnpression ws dcci(lcdly 
favourable.' [N.B.--This is an allusion, I thik, to a domdsh 
phrase, used by and to the Provost, in the Collections Tower» 
of the undergraduates, in thcir presence.] I hve read 
more of them ; one cnnot but agree with Ogilvie in opinion. 
If I possibly can I shall vote for the new Examiuatiou 
Stature. I cnnot but fear, if it be rejected, men will be 
appointed Il.e. s examiners] who are likely to make grcat 
innovations, losing sight completely of those old principles 
which, in drawing up this, the Provost bas kept in view. 
Cardwell, Mills, Burton, Short, Hmnpden, &c.--would thev 
not exclude Aristotle, and bring in modern subjects ? I shoull 
like fo make Modern History, or Hebrew, &c. &c. necessary 
for the M.A. degree ; and, strmge to say, any Mter of the 
Schools might require something of the sort (so I m told) 
without new statute, merely by [the University's] omitting to 
suspend the Dispensation for Determination. [N.B.--Am.ng 
my papers are the answers 
Committee, at,pointed by Heads of Houses, which hd proposed 
questions to the Tutors.] 
I have thought vows le.g. of Celibacy] re evidences of 

 The reader of to-day must be rcminded that, of the periodicals 
here mentioned, the Briti.«h Critic did hot corne into the hands of the 
party connected with the Movement till 1838, and the Chri.tia» 
12e»embrane«'--at the date of this letter a Monthlv--not till 184. 
VOL. I. o 
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cant of faith [Iq.B. trust]. Why should we look to the 
morrow ? It will be given us to do what is out duty as the 
day cornes ; to bind duty by forestalment is to lay up manna 
for seven days ; it will corrupt us. In a very different way, 
st,ill quite a parallel, as exhibiting a cant offaith Il.e. trust] 
vid. Origen's conduct instead of a vow. 
With my sister's help I have been adjusting Keble's poems 
t,o Bennett's chant,s, and find some of them suit admirably. 
Itis the on]y kind of music which brings out their sweetness 
without overpowering if,. 
Qy. What is meant by the right of private judgment, 
The dura I understand : but no one can l, elp auother's thinking 
in private : vid. di,lo,gue between lex 1)entheus and Bacchus 
in 1 [orace.  [N.B.--] suppose ' the right of prvate.ludoment 
lUeltns 'the right of holdig, expressing, mainlaining, advo- 
cating, prosclytising to out private judgment and decisions.'] 

The following letter illustrates what is said in the 
'Apologia' (p. 45)--' Also I used irony in conversation when 
matter-oî-fact men would hot see what I meant.' 

I:EV. 1o I. WILBERFORCE TO REV. J. H. NEWMAN. 

.]'anuary 13, 1830. 
Cunningham [of ttarrow] is fo be at Oxford t)-night, and 
I wanted to inform you that he bas got a strange notion of 
your dialogue with him, and bas been propagating the sanie. 
He says you asserted there was no use, or next to none, fit 
preaching under any circumstances ; that you took a lower 
view of it than any person he had met with, &c. In case you 
naeet him I think you should be careful hot to let drop any- 
thing that can be taken hold of. 

IEVo J. "[. EWMAN TO J. V'o BOWDEN, ESQo 
Oriel College: Janua'y 16, 1830. 
 regret to say I am kept here till Terre begins--my 
principal Vacation engagements being a most odious ]ursar- 
ship, whicb, besides teasing nie by an inconcelvable number of 
little businesses in Terre-rime, has hitherto tied me especially 
to this place in Vacation as the only leisure time for its greater 
 EiAst. i. 16. 73. 
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duties. Itis very well to bave such business, when it is one's 
main business ; but as a business by the way itis insupport- 
able. It has, I believe, been more than anything else the 
cause of my continued iudisposition ; and now deprives me of 
a pleasure which I would put second to no other that could be 
mentioned. 
We are to have a three months' winter, I suppose. It has 
been my practice fo walk of a day to Nuneham to dinner, and 
then back in the morning fo breakfast. I have been more at 
home since July than Iever have since I came fo Oxford. 
Shotover is, in our minds, quite a classical place; especially 
as Milton once lived near it, before he was contaminated by 
evil rimes and the waywardness of a proud heart ; and King 
Charles and his Bishops seenled fo rise bcforc us aloug the 
road which leads from Oxford to Cuddcsdon. We have been 
paying a good deal of attention fo the history of those rimes, 
and I ara confirmed as a dull staid Tory unfit for these smart 
times. 
Vhich way is the world marching ? and how we shall be 
left behind when the movement is ordered by the word of 
command ! The Times now begins to vote thc King's office 
an abuse and a job. But this is a wise talk about lmthing at 
ail, if the future is but a shadow to us, as it is. 
The Mr. Wilson to whom the fvllowing relates was subse 
quently President of Trinity. 

O IIIS IOTHEI. 
January 26, 1830. 
Mr. Wilson's [of Trinity] accident was of a frightful de- 
scription. On Monday he was cleaning his gun, when if went 
off and shot him tht'ough the left wrist. He was obliged fo 
bave it immediately amputated. Indeed, they told him unless 
the operation took place he could not lire rive hours, so shat- 
tered were the bones. What ruade it still more distressing 
was that, af ter it was over, a second amputation was round 
necessary higher up. 

Again : 

I called on rilson on Saturday. Iffe was very composed 
and cheerful, up and moving about as usual. He bears hia 
02 



misfortune with a selnity of mind vhich to me is pert'ect/y 
i,coraprehensiblc. I feel quite ashamed of nyself; for I 
seemed nuch more distressed at it than he was. 

Mr. Newman was now passing a pamphlet on the Church 
ïIissionary Society, of which he was secretary, through the 
pres, 

TO ItIS SISTER J. C . 

Oriel College: Janary 29. 

The Finte are so tedious I shall hOt have the letter out 
till Monday. I ara printing 500 copies, and if it tLkes (which 
I do not expcct, but take the chance of), I shall send it cam- 
paiguing ail over the country. I shall make Voodgate, per- 
haps our friend Mr. ]ickards, distril)ute it in Kent, and a 
5[r. Bramston ' (you nay hx-e heard me nention) xvill, I hope, 
distribute it in Essex. I sh«,]l send it to Daviso,, at Worcester, 
and Benson in town, and to the Bishops of h»ndon, Lincoln 
ad Llandaff--perhaps Exeter. Perhaps the Bishop of Ferns ! 
Ha ha !--are vou hot laughing? I ara. There is a fine 
fricassee of fowl before the eggs are laid. By-the-bye, h[r. B. 
told me that the Bishop of London has informed him that ] is 
o,ly objection to joiuing the Society is the existence of public 
neetings. Well, but what ara I ding in Oxford ? Vhy, I 
bave sent it (i.e. shall) to Bishop, Archdeacou, Dan, two 
canons, and all parochi, l mini.ters in Oxford ; to Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Proctors, ten ]-Ieds of Houses, and about thirty-five 
5I.A.'s--i, all sixty-three persons. :Now, if it 1)e a silly thing, 
vhy, I a, exposing myself and doing what is unsafe ; but one 
nmst run risks to do good, and fortune favours the bold ; so I 
ust hug myself if no one e]se will hug ne. 

In the ' Chronological Notes' is the entry : ' fi'ebruary 1.- 
Sent round my printed letter about the Church 5Iissionary 
Society.' Sir. Newman's friends vrote their thoughts on it. 
Mr. Branston (oce described by Mr. Newman as 'a mild 
Evangelical ') says : 

 Afterwards Dcan of Winchester. 
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IEV. JOtIN ]RA,MSTON 0 REV. J. H. NEWlIAN. 

I,'ebruary 18, 1830 
V:orthless as my testilnony may be, :I cannot hclp bcing 
convinced that you are right. It is important to put on record 
(even if if goes no further) a Churchman's apology for a Society 
which is considered by ail unthinking and carcless persons as 
decidedly sectarian. Tcll me whether you have any favourablc 
results fo communicate at Oxford . . . and whether you aro 
likely fo have any public meetings this year. 
In this part of the country it is joined l)y thèse clergylnen 
only who keep aloof froln mixed socicty, and who, from that 
circumstance, are viewed with a dÇgree «,f ill-will by worldly 
i, eople. I should like, however, to I)ut your suggestions belote 
some friends of mine if you have any fo Sl)are. 
A friend of a different school, mindfu| of the late defeat 
of Mr. :Peel, for the reason embodied in the letter, affects a 
cynical turn in his sympathy. 

IEV. ]{. A. WOODGATE (FELLOW Oie ST. Jonc's) TO 
IEV. J. H. EWMAN. 
February 22, 1830. 
 . . I have sent one of your letters [on the Church Mis- 
sionary Society] to the Bishop of Rochester, to Archdeacon 
1%tt, and have put another in the way of reaching Mr. Norl'is 
of Hackney, who I find is a Churchnmn in a better sense of 
ihe word, and hot like Lord Eldon, hmn he disapproves of 
entire]y considered as a friend of the Church. I bave with- 
held the author's naine as you requested me, but told theln 
there was no cause for alarm, as he was one who, however he 
might once have betrayed symptoms of sectarianism, or be 
called Evanelical was now as staunch  Churchman as 
Addison's landlord, who when he could not find time to go to 
church, headed m«,bs to I)ull down lneeting-houses ; that you 
drank Church and King eVel'y day iii a bumper after dinncr 
IN.B.--AIl this is a cut af my joining the opposition against 
Sir R. Peel in 129, the writer being in Sir 1. Peel's coin- 
mittee], voted for Sir l:. Inglis, stood neutral on petitions, and 
ang Goal save the Kln, and health to Old England, the 
King and the Church,' every night after supper. 
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I perfecl agree wih you on heory [.,. the Leter], bu 
when I remember how mmy societ.ies of this nLure owe 
origin or increse Lo secrn bodies, who re onl clled inLo 
existence b Lhe indifference or neglec of Churchmen, I hould 
;ghtlos fear  decline of fleir properit if taken ençirely ou 
of he former nd pled iit çhe hauds of the lLer excluively. 
Alhough visibl improvin, sill the Çhurch, or 
portion of itthose on whom the tare of these things would 
then devolve, seems oftea to pu'alyse by the frigidity of its 
touch any institution that cornes in its way. However, 
it is a positive duty, we must hot hesitate, 
Ia the ' Chronological Notes' is this entry : 
Match 8.Turned out of the Secretaryship of the Church 
hIissionary Society because of my pamphlet, l 
Circumstances gave this incident a marked plie 
Newman's memo T. A letter n the subject, written at this 
dLe, by a friend of Mr. ewma's, my interesL the reoeer. 

TttOM&S OZLEY TO HIS ELDEST SISTER. 

Match 14, 1830 
 . . :Newman, as I forgo to tell you in my la.st, has 
beeu completely discomfited la the matter of the Missionary 
Society. His proposal to put an end to public meetings vas 
carried in the committee, which cosists, I believe, only of 
clergymen in otlces, and such laymen as they, the subscribers 
at large, chocse to apFoint. But last Mmday, when there 
was a gemral Meeting to elect ofricers, when they generally 
re-elect the old oms aud just fill up w«c mcies, he was ousted 
by an :m nense majo-ity, Bflteel and his sttellites and half 
Edmund Hall being in attendance. He bas, to be sure, given 
the Low Church 1.,a.-¢ great provocation, beyond his proceed- 
iugs in the ct in nittee, by writing and sending to ail the resident 
clergy of Oxford (Univ(rsity) a pamphlet setting forth o 
what principles a good Chur«.hmaa might join a Societ.y which, 
admitted Dissenters, and by what management the Society 
might be exclusiely attached to the Church, working under 
elAscopal jurisdictioa : thus, oa the oae hand, subjecting to 
' A statement of the 'ac's of the case, written by Mr. lewman, will 
be found in vol. ii. of Te Iria .]Yedia o.fte Anglican 
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proper discipline and rule a gooEl deal of misguided power and 
zeal ; and, on the other, presenting to the Church (f Englaud, 
which bas ail along been very deficient on this very point, 
engine nade ready to her hands. And this to be eflbct»d 
merely by taking advantage of the opening oit'ered fo them 
the Society itself, making ail clergymen xvho choose to sub- 
scribe members of the committee, although, of course, a 
secession of the Low Church. party xvas to be expected. Very 
few indeed approve of this plan, or think it practicable ; bu 
Newman is not a man to be deterred by temporary failurvs. 
He is, indeed, better calculated than any man I know, hy his 
talents, his learning, by his patience and perseverauce, his 
conciliatory nmn«ers, and tire friends he can enTh»y in the 
cause--of whom I hope to be one--t,o release the Church of 
England from her present oppressed and curtailcd couditi«,u. 
The following letter from 5[r. Pdckards may be given as 
containing a scheme of reform in Church temporalities pu 
forward at this date. The lreachership of the Temple had 
been proposed fo Mr. Rickards. 

REV. S. RICKARDS "fO RE. . H. EWMhN. 

Ulco,be : My 26, 1830. 
Your letçer relating to the Temple I considered well. 
pon close and particular inquiry I ascertained that we couhl 
hot lire in or near London without income ; and that if I did 
take it, it must be with the earnest hope of speedy prefermeut 
such a hope you will hot wonder I did hot choose to enter- 
tain ; I thought if nei(her a sale nor a vorthy guest lu a 
preacher's house; so I told Beuson [Master of the Teml)le ] 
thc reason, and passed the marrer by.  did this with sorrvw, 
and after dcliberation ; bccause I round the congrcgtion was 
remarkably well disposed towards me, and maay even ex- 
pressed a strong wish that I slmuld l)e settled among thcm. 
Yestcrday, at out visitation, the _rchdcacon told us mourn- 
fully that measures are about ço be taken to provide for the 
better maintenance of the clcrgy who have only one sm&l 
living, by making thcm the ofly persons eligil)le to Yrebends 
in the different cathedrals. Xf the information is correct, you 
and  may stand a chance of a great living ; and çhe marvcl- 
lous sight will be seen of greedy men runniag afer little ones. 
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Iç will be  plesnL seene enough ço waçeh  man euMly 
mnoeuvred iho 
without daring to say so. 
I think Bcnson knows something about h[r. Rose, and 
feels an interest in l,)oking to see wheher he will get out of 
his scrape [viih Pusey  -J. H. N.] or fl, mnder ahout in it. I 
guess that he bas a hizher value fr Rose's talents thm I 
h:tve ; but I know hardly anything about the lnatter, except 
that I wish somel)«»dy would i so good as to convinoe me 
/hat he is a vet'y first-ratc 
convenient to stit" among Camhridge men and hot to think 
],im so. But let him he what he nmy in this respcct, from 
that is said it sccms he will be a bishop before long, and so, I 
hope, hc is all I ara t,,hl he is. 
To this let.ter is al)pcuded the following note : 
Hcre Rickards wr,,te hastily. I am a bad hand af criti- 
cising men, but the admiration and love I had for Rose were 
iuspircd, I think, by iris elex'ation of mind, his unflag#ng zeal, 
his keen appreciation (ff what was noble and saintly, his 
sight to charter, and his vigorous eloquence.--J. H. 

J. H. N. To H. E. N. 
J**ne 9, 1830. 
Yesterday I withdresv my naine from the Bible Society iii 
a mbte to Machride, who took it very kindly. I said that the 
«)l.jections that caused nie to retire from it were fclt by me as 
such when I fivst subscribçd to it, but that then I viewed them 
s indirect, hot necessary, consequences, and that the more 
men who felt them subscribed, the greater prospect there was 
of their being obviated ; but nosv, on the contrary, I viewed 
them as practically direct, and there bcing no p»'inciple recog- 
nised by the Society on which Churchmen could ftll back and 
take their stand, no accession of members of the Church could 
tcnd to remove them. 

REV. E. B. PUSEY, D.D., To Rnv. ff. t. NnwAl. 
dune 14, 1830. 
I bave just seen ]3urton, who wishes fo explain himself 
that he did hot intend to ask you whether le should appoint 
ou, buç whether you would undertke çhe ofiàce [I suppose of 
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Select 19reacher] should the t,oard appoint you. F, urton 
wishes to sec you also about another office--the "second class 
of Select Preacher. [:N.B.--I think this was a plan, never 
carried out, of University serinons through thc year (the plan 
was rejected by Convocation, June 25, 1830), in which tho. 
¥icar of St. Mary's naturally wouhl take part.--J. II. T.] 
You will be glad to hear that since I saw you we bave had a 
little son born. 

J. 1]-. ]. To iii8 MOTHEr¢. 
June 18, 1830. 
:If is af length settled that the Provost gives us no more 
pupils--us three (1¢. Wilberforce, Froude, aud me)--and we 
die gradually with our existing pupils. This to me personally 
is a delightful arrangement; it will naturally lcssen my 
labours, and at length reduce them within bearable limits, 
"«ithout at once depriving me of resources which I could not 
but reckon upon while they lasted. But for the College I 
think it a miserable determination. [Adding, a day or two 
after :] :Now that I shall have more time I ana full of pro- 
jects what I shall do. The Fathers arise again full before me. 
OEhis vacati«_)n I should not wonder if I took up the study of 
the M odern French Mathematics. 
Riding from Oxford to Brighton, on n visit to his Mother, 
he writes on lais way thither : 
6'uihlford : June 30, 1830. 
I arrived here af nlne this morning. I ara philosophising, 
but I bave not yet brought ottt my specultttions enough to say 
on what subject. Is hot that the meaning of musing--namely, 
thinking about something or other, we cannot tell what ? 
I-Ience the word music, "«hich suggests feelings without ideas, 
and to amtse, which means to please without addressing the 
reasoning powers. qow should this, as being unsealed, fall 
into the hands, or rather eyes, of cab or coach man, what will 
he think about it ? Vell, that is the very thing--I told you 
I ara musing. 
If I do not corne punctually to-morrow nmrning, consider 
rny horse is tired. 
On his return journey he agaixt writes fo his l[other from 
Guildford : 



G,dld./brd: J, dy 15, 1830. 
I ara just ret,urned from ]Iorshmn Çhurch. I wish 
chm'chcs were open in every place that a traveller stopped af. 
I conjecture they were some centuries ago. Though we have 
gMned more, we certMnly bave lost something by old Luther. 
To his sister Harriett he gives his final experience of 
travel : 
Jtl!] 19, 1830. 
My journey was prosperous. On the vhole I lost rive 
mlles by error of the wtys. There are no direction posts, the 
milcstones are (leftced, the l;tbourers in the fields are deaf, 
and the fcw intelligent persons oue nlcets bave a strange way 
,,f correcting their .-enscs by their rcasoning faculty. By 
goin. ' straight ,m,' thcy mc;tn going the 'right way.' I ha(l 
two instances of this. In one case the left-hand road was tho 
right (,ne, 1,ut the m«m said ' go straight on.' I believe they 
lmbitually considcr the road they know best the 'right road.' 
lu the following letter Mr. Newman talks of himself in a 
v<,in of melancholy hot usual with him : 

Oriel College: J, dy 20, 1830. 
My dear Iickards,-- . . . I was amused by your specu- 
l«ttions ab«ut myself, while I eould hot but be grateful for the 
interest you take in my proceedings. Sometimes I ara in a 
humour to talk about myself easily, and if that were the case 
now, you sh«,uld have the benefit or mischanee of it; but I 
ara hot in a eomnmnieable mood. I will but say it is now 
nmny years that a conviction has been growing upon me (say 
sinee I vas eleeted here) tlu, t men did hot stay at Oxford as 
they ought, and that it was my duty to have no plans ulterior 
to a college residenee. To be sure, as I passed through a 
hundred toiles of country just now in ny way to and from 
trighton, the fascination of a eount«'y lire nearly overset me, 
and alwoEys does. It will indeed be a grievous temptation 
should a living ever be offered me, when now even a euraey 
hts inexpressible charms. And I will hot so far commit my- 
self as to say it must be wrong to take one under ail eireum- 
sta,nees. Is it hot vastly absurd my talking in this way, when 
I bave no more chance of such preferment than of a living i 
the moon ? "Vell, but this is the only great temptation I fera', 
for as to other fascinatiots whieh might be more dangerous still, 
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] am pretty well out of the way of them; ,nd aç presenç I 
feel as if I vould rather teur ouç my herç th«m le,se iç, tlmugh 
when once fuirly cughç, my views doubtless wouhl change. 
«»w you must not complMn of this egotisticM letter, for I 
lmve nothing else to fill my p«tper with. One thing I haro 
earnesfly desired for years, nd I trust in sincerity--thç I 
nmy never be rich ; and I will add (th«,ugh here I ara nmve 
sincere ç sonm rimes tlmn nt «,thers) tlmt I never may rise in 
the Church. The most useful men hve nt,t been the m«st 
highly exMd, t[ooker uud lt«tmmond were simple lW«.sbyters. 
Nor hve çhe mosç favt,ured been highesç. Sç. t'eter was 
neither the behwed disciple, nor did he lnh«,ur mcwe bun- 
dntly tlum they all, yet he was the Presidenç (ai least f«w  
time) of the Apostolie.College. Bien lire aftel" their deth 
they lire noç only in their wl'itings or their chronieled 
histow, buç still more in thaç agp«oç v exhibited in a 
school of pupils who çraee their morM parentage to them. .oEs 
morM truth is diseovered, llOt by reoning, huç by habitua- 
tion, so iç is reeomlnended noç by books, but hy Ol'M instrue- 
tion. Soerates wrote nothing. Autht,rship is the second best 
way. How grand ail this is, and how eondueive to indolence 
and self-indulgenee I shM1 çurn philosopher, rail aç the 
Wolqd af large, and be eontenç with a few friends who know 
me. Perhaps you went up with the UMvel'sity address to the 
King. 
EV. g. H. NEWIAN TO REV. g. H. FROUDE. 
July 28, 1830. 
I was hot aç all unwilling for the College's sake that your 
brother should take his honours with us, and then be trans- 
plalted elsewhere. 
XVe l'e speculting here on the issue of your underting 
fo convey your horse down mto Devonshire. We ho»pe you are 
safe arrived, but no tidings have reached Oxford. The fine 
weather aç length corne is a time for specu]ation, you know. 
I have had many bright thoughts, and intende.l to commm- 
cate some, but they are departed- -that is the worsç of specu- 
lations. We hohl them like Henlon, èvpaîç «dX«tç. t 
el'haps I had better begin with facts. 
 The words, though found in a fragment of Euripides (Fr. 836), do 
hot occur in the Antione. They may be a reminiscence of 
l " bpbu 
&yoe g« gçpoeu dpOvou po«3««a.--Sopla. A»t o. 1236. 
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I knocked my horse op by over-despatch on my way down 
to Brighton--i.e. I took too long stages at firs.. The conse- 
quence was she came down the last morning, ber knees quite 
uninjured, but my nose cut pretty deep with the silver of my 
glass. It seemed to promise a scar, but will be nothing. I 
shall leave off glasses in riding. So I finished by walking 
t'»..nty-one toiles in a broiling son on a dusty road. 13y-the- 
I,yc, how neatly I lmve implied my tumble al»ove as a matter 
,,f course ! In my journey back I was more wary, and broughç 
ber lmme quite fresh. 
When 1 was a home, I wrote ou ail tha correspondenco 
which 1 mean o be 
b,,hi inroad into Trig,nometl)', and have this nlfWllillg got3 
through abou a quartcr of llamilon's Conics. [N.B.--I was 
I,,.ginning a new c,»urse of mathematics by analytics and 
diltbrent.ials; I had heen more accustomed o ge,»merical 
lW,,d, fluxions, Newta3n, &c.] ] suspec I shall have little 
t ime for iç now, what with Wot,d, Christie, parish, and other 
mattrs. 
The Senior Proctor [Dornford] g.o grea credig for lais dis- 
1,1ay aç the presengation of the address. The King gave him 
an opporunity for an off-hand speech which is hought happy. 
' 511". Procor,' he said, ' I hope you keep up discipline in your 
Universiy ' ; o which Dornf.rd replied, ' Yes, sir, for we in- 
culcate the mos loyal principles.' [This is Lhe answer thag 
Wh,.gely is so savage with.] 
Roberç Wilberforce cornes in a fortnigh's ime. lIozley 
[T.] evanui alogether. I an sine we must sot say a word 
fo make him believe we wish him o say. I will spoil him ; 
we muse be a.rdpxtç, and above such weakness. I think of 
seing op for a grea man ; i is the only way o be thoughg 
so. I bave ever been oo candi3, and have in my time gog 
ino all sorts of serai,es. [N.B. (added a a laer dae)--ttow 
srange I should say so then, when the very words abou my 
officions candour and my scrapes of af e years are continually 
in my ghoughts now!] I shall lem'n wisdom rapidly now. 
Besides, men must bave their run, if they are worth anything. 
5I. is now roaming : if he is ever o eome round, ig is no by 
gelling him go do so. 
The French are an awful people low he world is 
upon calling evil good, good evil! This l%evoluion [ending 
in abdication of Charles X.] seems to me the riumph of 
irreligion. Whag an absurdiy ig is in men saying, ' The rimes 
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will not admit of an establishment,' as if the ' time.,;' were 
anything else than the peol)le. If is the people who will hot 
adlnit of if. Yet coxcolnbS wag ¢heir heads and think they 
bave got af the roof of the matter when they assure one tht 
the rimes, the sl)irit of the l;ilnes, makes it chimerical to attempt 
continuing the Catholic Church in France. The eflct of this 
Iniserable French aflir will be great in England. 
On the prospect of n election to the 1)oetl'y 1)rofessorship» 
I¢. H. Froude writes: 
August 1, 1830. 
 . . From several conversations with Kel)le, I ara sure ho 
would, on l;he whole, like to be P.ot,'y Professor, if he couhl 
beoune so without canvassing, and if the College wouhl send 
out his cards. He retains a gvett affection for the classics, 
and wishes that he had some business to spend time on them. 
I-le also ¢hinks that a connexion of high 0oç with pocticd 
feeling might be useful, and has a great fmcy fol" illustrting 
the theory out of Virgil, Lucretius, &c. 
The following letter tells its own tale of one member of tho 
home circle of a nature and a telnloer so difficult s tobe a lire- 
long trial to all concerned. 

O IIIS MOTIIER. 
August 27, 1830. 
ZIy hed, hnds, nd heart are 
long con,position I bave sent Charles. I bave seut him 
twenty-four closely-written foolscap pages all about nothing. 
Ite revived the controversy we hd rive yea,'s ago. I hve 
sent him what is equal to nine sermons. 
F.'s departure bas had its suicient share in knocking me 
up, and much more will it, I fear, discompose you and my 
sisters. Still, it is out great relief that God is hot extreme to 
mark what is done miss, that He looks at the mvtives, nd 
accepts and blesses in spire of incidental errors. What, in- 
deed, else would become of any of us  Frank so completely 
put himself into His hands that we can bave no fear for him» 
whatever becomes of his projects. 
My hand is so tired nd my heal so dull, you may excuso 
my leaving off. 



The following letter to his sister gives an insight into Mr. 
:Newman's manner of literary work i with certain rules, to 
which probably he always adhered. It vas a natural wish on 
ber part to help him in the mechanical part of his literary 
labours but he shows Chat no such work was with him 
,,cchanical in the sense of the mind hot sharing in it» and 
taking an active part. 

TO I-II SISTER J, C. To 
September 1830. 
 . . First, wiCh many thanks, it is impossible for you to 
assist me in the transcription *f thc fo)lit, pagcs. The rough 
e«q»y is a riddle, bcsidcs that things strike nm as I go on, so 
that ] ]ike to have the «Tportunity (,f reviewing myself. C.'s 
|«.tter to me you might have written out, but here I found it 
an advantago to (h, so myself ; it put me in so much clearer 
p,»ssession ,f his p,,sition and mine in contrast, than any 
r«.ading couhi do: and I only regretted that I had not done 
so I,(.f«we answering him. Mv |etter wouhi have been, hot in 
sui»stance different, but m(we'scientific. ]e guided by me, if 
ever you get into controversy, whether in private or in (faugh!) 
tbe public prints, write o«t first the leCter you are to answer. 
I sball always do it in future. Experience brings wisdom. 
A letter fo Froude at this date concludes : 
. . . As for poor----I ara going fo write him a letter, 
but I am despomling. Ail my plans fail. When did I ever 
succeed in any exer¢ion for others? I do not say this in com- 
plaint, but really doubting wbether I ought fo meddle. 
_4dded later : 
[N.B.--It is remarkable to me to find myself making thc 
very complaints then, thirty years ago, whieh are ever rising 
in my mind 9ww. hiy sermon on Jeremiah, in Plain Serinons,  
was written in 1829, 1830, or 1831.] 
The following letter, in answer fo an application for help 
in a projected Ecclesiastical History, again shows hir. New- 
man's advocacy of thoroughness in all literary work. 
} See Pa'ochial and Plain Se'mons, vol. viii. : ' Jerenaiah a Lesson for 
the Disappointed.' 
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IEV. J, H. :NEWMAI TO IEV. DR. JENK'NS. 

I hardly know what answer to make to your iuquiry with- 
out knowing more of particulars. F«,r instauce, wh;t I feel 
nmst clear about is this: I never wouhl un(lert:tke to write 
lightly on any subject which admits of beiug t 'ete(l th,,roughly. 
I think it is the fault of the day. Iqow this prob«d)ly will be 
a great objection to my eng;tging in a professe(lly popular 
work. h'ot tht it is necessary to comt,)se a long treatise, but 
more rime (I feel)ought to he given to the subject than is 
consistent with the dispatch of b«,,ksellers, wh«, must sacrifice 
everything to regularity of pul»licati«m and trimness of ap- 
peat'ance. An Ecclesi«st.ical lli.story, for examl,le, wh(.ther 
long or short, ought to be (lerived fr«m the original sources, 
and hot be compiled from the stan(1;trd authorities. [My 
' Arians' was the result of this application.--J. H. bl.] 
At the end of the Long Vacation of 1830 Mrs. Newman 
and her daughters left Brighton and settle(l af Rose Hill, 
II'3ey. This house--' Eaton's Cottage,' two cottages turne(l 
into one picturesque dwelling-was before long exchaaged for 
Rose Bank, Iffley, where Mrs. Newman remained till her 
detth in 1836. Some entries in the 'Chron,)logi«d iN'ores ' 
show the interest Mr. 'ewm«m felt in preparing Rose Hill, 
his Mother's cottage home. Other notices of the rime havo 
also tlmir interest ; sometimes telling much in little. 
A«gust 6.--Walked with Pusey and his wife to sec tlm 
cotta.ge at Rose Hill. 
Au.qtst 26.--Frank went for good [to Persia]. God guide 
us in His way ! 
September 13.--News came of poor Bennett's death 
coach ovetoEurn. [The Universitv's and my organist. A man 
of genius.] Walked with tI. 'ilberforce to Rose Hill to go 
over Eaton's Cottage. 
S«ptember 30.--Walk with Froude fo Rose Hill to inspect 
the furniture. 
October 22.--h[y Mother and sisters came to Rose I[ill» 
arriving about 4 P. 
'ovember 7.--Preached for Church Missionary Society 
St. Mary's collection, 161. 1 ls. 6d. 
Vovember 9.--Introduced my sisters 
Littlemore. 
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iYovember 12.--I)ined with larovost fo meet Mr. Vilber- 
force. 
iVovem5e" 30.--St. Andrews ; boys chanting for first rime. 
Decem5er 10.--Class paper came out. ]:[. Wilberforce tirs 
and second. 
The opening of 1831 round Mr. lewman 'weak and deaf æ 
from overwork, also subject fo want of sleep, with now and 
then slcepless nights ; but ready for his pupils when Terre 
began ; for if will be remembered he did hot give up those 
ah'eady his when the change in the tutorship came. The oue 
abso,'bing public interest of 131 was the Reform Bill. The 
following letter gives Mr. lewman's thoughts on the Church 
aspect of the que.tion. 

IEV. J. tL NEWM.klq TO J. W. BOWDEN, EsQ. 
Match 13, 1831. 
X fully agree with you about the seriousness of the prospec$ 
we bave before us, yet (1o hOt see what is fo be dt»ne. The 
nation (i.e. numerically the 7rXçOo) is for revolution .... 
They certainly have the physical power, and if is the sophism 
of the day to put religious considerations out of sight, and, 
forgetting there is any power above man's, to think that whag 
man can do he may do with impunity. 
I fetr that petitions against Reform would but show the 
wcakness of the Conservative party by the snmll number which 
could be g«»t toget.her. At all events, I believe the University 
bas never corne forward on questions purely politica], or at least 
before others. Besi(les, the Church has f,r « long rime lost 
its influence as a body--roriattr .t lor do I think it is in 
a humour to exert it on this occasion, if it had any. It is 
partly cowed and partly offendcd. Two years back the State 
(leserted it. I do hot see when, in consequence of thnt 
treachery, the State bas got itself into difficulties, that the 
Church is bound to expose itself in its serxdce. 
Not that the Church should be unforgiving ; but, if others 
think with me, what great interest bas it that things should 
remain as they are ? I much fear society is rotten, fo say a 
trong rhin, g. Doubtless there are many specimens of excellence 
in the higher walks of lire, but I ara tempted to put it to you 
whether the persons you meet generally areI do hot say 
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consistently re]igious ; we never can expect thLt in this worhl 
hbut believers in Christianity in any true sense of the word. 
:No, they are Liberals, and in saying this I couceive 
ing almost as bad of them as can be said of any,me. What 
will be the case if things remain as they are ? Shall we hot 
have men plced in the highcr stations of the Church who are 
anything but real Chm'ehmen ? The XVhigs bave 1,ef«,re now 
designed Parr for a Bishop ; we slmll have sueh as him. I 
would rather have the Church severed from its temporalities, 
and scattered to the four winds, than such 
holy things. I dread above all things the p«)lluti«,n of such 
men as Lord Brouglmm, ffecting fo l«y a fricdly lumd upon 
it .... 
You may not thank me for this hmg meditation ; and to 
?ell the truth I caunot, even in this long account of my 
thoughts, express them fully. 
Do you know th;Lt my brother Frank has gone out of the 
country as a missionary ? He left Oxford last August, and 
was to arrive af B«gdad by the middle (,f Janu;ry. 
You ask me what I ara dt,ing. Vhy, I ara goiug to be an 
author, but anonymously ? I ara thinking of writing two 
works on theologdcal subjects, for a library which is comiug out 
under the Bishop of London's sanction. And I ara retiring 
from the tuition. 

Rv. E. B. PUSE, D.D., TO REV. J. IL :NEw.IA. 
tlastimJs : Match 17, 1831. 
I nn truly -lad tlmt you bave undertaken the work on the 
Articles, as I think it is very much wanted, and there seems 
scarcely a commencement of what you will do satisfactorily, 
an illustration of the historical sense and the language em- 
ployed in them. With regard to the Councils, though, as 
generally treated, they are the driest portion of Ecclesiastical 
History, I should think an account of them might be ruade 
both interesting and improving, by exhibiting them in reference 
to, and as characteristic of, the ages in which they occurred. 
You may also be of much service, I hope, in stemming hetero- 
doxy, one of whose strongest holds is, perhaps, the so-called 
history of doctriues. ] do hot think there will be much to be 
gained for your object from German writers. Some of tho 
Fathers, or rather parts of the Fathers, you must, of course, 
read ; but this will ail nid towards your great object. I should 
VOL. I. P 
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think this little essay would be of gveat use fo yourself, 
towards nerving you for tht design. Oh, for  conclusion of 
the Ctalogue and the rime when my hands will be free ! But 
11 in God's good rime. 
I nlay regard myself now s quite well, lthough my ehesl 
is still noç sçrong. 
The following letter to Mr. Ro, written some months 
beft»re thcir personl aequaintanee began, relates fo the Eeele- 
siastieal tlistory on whieh Mr. ewman had lately writn to 
Dr. Jenkyns. 

I,EV. J. I[. :NEmN TO REV. IIuGn JAIES ROSE. 
3[arch 28, ] 831. 
I hve alloved myself to dely my answer to your obling 
lettcr from a scnse of the imvwtance of the undertaking to 
 hich you invite me. I ara apprehensive tht a work on the 
Cm»cils will requirc a mwe exteusive research into Ecclesi- 
astical IIisttwy thal I can hç,pe to qOlnplete in the rime to be 
assigned me for writing if. Otherwise I ara well disposed 
towards it. 
You do not mention the number of Counci]s you tend 
should be iucluded in the ttistory. 5[«ff I trouble you to givo 
le a description of the kind of svork you desire, and what 
bo»ks you especially rcfer to in your letter as the sources of 
inf, rm«ttion, and wlmt time you can grant aile  
I fcar I should hot be able to give lny mind fully to tho 
subject till the autumn, though I wish to commence operations 
sooner. If I undertk if, it would be on the understanding 
that if ws fo be but introductory to the subject which Mr. 
Jcnkyn's mentioned fo y«»u--the Articles. 
I had consid(.red a work on the Articles might be useful 
on the following plan : Fil'st, a defence of Articles ; then the 
history of out own. Then an explantion of them founded 
on the historical viev. Then a dissertation on the sources of 
])roofor example, revelation or nature, the ible or tho 
Church, the Old or ew Testament, &c. Then some account 
of the terres used in Theology as a science--i.e. Tfinity 
erson, merits of Christ, Grace, Regeneration, &c. And, 
lnstly, some genet'al view of Christian doctrines fo be proved 
fivm Scripture, and referred to their proper places in tho 
rticles. It seems to me much better thus to collect the sub- 
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jeets of the Articles under heads than to explain and prove 
each separately, with u ,iew both fo clcarness of statemcut 
and fulness in the proof from Scripture. 
"Vill you consider it out of place in oue so litt|e knoxvn as 
nyself to add, that., though I ara most desirous you should be 
put into full possessiou of my views, and at al! times wish 
to profit by the suggestions of others, and ara hot aware I 
diflbr in uny material p«»int from our standard writers, yet, 
inteuding to take on myself the entire resp«msibility of every- 
thing I write, I should be unwilling to alh)w any alterati«m 
without the concurrence of my own judgment ? And if the 
changes required were great, I should cheerfully acquiesce it 
my MS. being declined, rather than cousent to suppress or 
nm(lify any part of it which I (leemed (»f imp«»rtance. 
In saying this, perhaps, I ara rai.sing actual ditiiculties in 
my wish to avoid possible pvospectix e ones ; yet, in a marrer 
of this ldnd, I deem it best to use as much openness as pos- 
sible, beggiug your iudulgence of it, and being eutirely dis- 
posed to welcome in turu any frank statemeat of your own 
sentiments xhich you may find it necessury to commuuicate 
to me. 

After the academieal success of his brilliant pupil--ll. W. 
Vilberforce--the ftrther and Mr. h'ewman exchauge letters. 

7ILLIAht WILBERFORCE, ESQ., To REV: J. ]I. IEWMAN. 
Kensington Gore : April 21, 1831. 
 . . I scarcely need assure you that your testimony in my 
dear Henry's favour is not a little gratifying to nie. An([ I 
can truly assure you that the pleasure it gives me is much 
enhanced by the high respect for the principles, the judgment, 
and the means of information of the indiidual by wh«m that 
favourable opinion was expvessed. I believe I had been led 
to underrate the probabilities of Henry's succeeding in his 
competition for the fellowship, and therefore I was less disap- 
pointed. I know hot your opifion as to the profession to which 
he should devote himself. You probably have heard that he 
bas entered into one of the Inns of Court, though declaring 
that it is contrary to his inclination. I leave the decision 
entirely to himself. Allow me, belote I conclude, to express 
ny hopes, that, whenever we may ha-e the opportunity of 
cultivating each other's persomtl acquaintance and frien(lship, 
e2 



you will llow us o embmee i. Tht if may please God fo 
grant you  course oï usefulness mad eomfort is the cordial 
wish oï yours vc sineerely, 
VILLIAM WILDERFORCE, 
The 'Chronologica] otes' show tht there were stiH 
pups o occupy rime and heurt. Entries occur up to the 
end oï the yer. Thus : 
April 30.--H. Vilbcrforce went ïor good. 
M«y 6.--Inhduced Rogem to my Mother. 
May 18.--Cktssical list ç)ut, Vod md Vilson (his pupils) 
firsts. 
,lune 4.M«thematieal elass lise out, Perkius firsç cimes In 
i,ul,il «,f mine, m)w ch,ad. I d,n't recollect that, I knew him 
intim;tcly], Wilson second. 
June 1 l.Second day of Cç»llcctions i finished my men 
and so ends my Tutor's work. 
In/he Long Vacation Mr. Newman pMd a long-remem- 
bered visit  Dartington, the home of Hurrell Froude. 

To filS 31OTIlER. 
D«rti,gton: Ju[y 7, 1831. 
I despatched a hasty letter yesterday fmm Torquay which 
must have disappoint,ed you from its emptimss, but I wihed 
)'ou to know my pvogress. As we lost sight of the Needles 
twilight came on and we saw nothing , the eoast. The 
,ig)t  as beaut,iful, and on my expressing an aversi,n t,o the 
cal,in, Ft'oude and I agreed tt, sleep ou deck. [Froude ia 
consequeuce eaught a cuhl which turncd to the epidemic 
inttuenza, and was the begilmingof his long fatal illness.-- 
J. ]I. N.] I have for a long while alllmSt vowed never fo 
slcep in those greg,rious eabins. I robbed my berth of n 
blamket, in which I enveloped my blessed person, ,nd putting 
over it my cloak, stretched myself on a bench. At one o'clock, 
passing Portland Light,s, the swell was considerable, as if 
always is there. 
When I awok% a litt,le before four, we were passing tho 
]:)evonshire coast, about fifteen mlles off it. By six we were 
entering Torbay, and by seven we landed at ïorquay. Wê 
had debated whether to go to Plylnouth, or to land at 
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nouth, or at Torquay--our decision would have been furthered 
on out finding the steamer's flag was a tricolour ; but was 
ultimately ruade by a desire for breakfast, &c. 
Lilnestone and sandstone rocks of Torbay are very brfllian 
in their colours, and sharp in their forms ; strange to say, I 
bclieve I noyer saw rem rocks before in ny life. This con- 
sciousness keeps me very silent, for I feel I ara admiring whal; 
everyone knows, and itis foolish to observe upon. 
You see a house said to have belonged to Sir XValter 
laleigh ; what possessed him to prefer the court ai (;reen- 
wich to a spot like this  leally the abstract vague desire of 
distinction does seem to me the most morbid unnatural feeling 
going. I can understand a man tempted by a definite tan- 
gible prize, or a dependent nmn setting out to seek his fortune ; 
but hot that gluttonous indefinite craving for honours and 
reputation. 
Now I know I ara writing great nonsense ! but since I 
should say it in words if I were with you, I will write il; 
downo 
I know I ara writing in a very dull way, but can only say 
that the extreme deliciousness of the air and the fragrance of 
everything makes me languid, indisposed to speak or write, 
and pensive. My journey did hot fatigue me to speak of, and 
I bave no headache, deafness, or whizzing in my ears; bu 
really I thillk I should dissolve into essence of roses, or ho 
attenuated into an echo, if I lived here. Certainly I ara hot 
more original in my remarks and disposed to start a conver- 
sation than an echo, as the people here as yet find, though 
they may hot yet bave discovered n,y relationship fo an 
¢SSellCe. 
What strikes me most is the strange richness of every- 
thing. The rocks blush into every variety of colour, the trees 
and fields are emeralds, and the cottages are rubies. A beetle 
I picked up af Torquay "cas as green and gold as the stone if 
lay upon, and a squirrel which ran up a tree here just taow 
was hot the pale reddish-brown to which I ara accustomed, 
but a bright brown-red. ay, my very hands and tingers 
look rosy, like Homer's Aurora, and I have been gazing on 
them with astonishment. Ail this wonder I know is simple, 
and therefore, of course, do hot you repeat if. The exuber- 
ance of the grass and the foliage is oppressive, as if one had 
hot room to breathe, though this is a fancy--the depth of tho 
valleys and the steepness of the slopes increase the illusio 



and the Duke of Aellington vould be in a fidgot te get some 
comnmn(ling point te see the country frein. The scents are 
extremely fine, se very delicute yet se powerful, and the colours 
of the flovers as if they were ail shot with white. The sweet 
peas especiMly h«ve the complexion of a beautiful fce. They 
trail up the w«tl| mixed with myrtles as creepers. As te the 
sunset, the l)trtmoor hcights look purple, and the sky close 
upou them a clear orange. When I turn back and think of 
outhampton Vater" and the Isle of Vight, they seem by 
contrast te be dvawn in lndian ink or pencil. 2qow I canner 
m;tke out that this is fancy ; for why should I fancy ? I am 
n,»t esl,ecially in a poetic mood. I have heat-(i of the brilli- 
ancy of Cintra, «tnd still more of the E«st, and [ suppose thaç 
this region would pale beside them ; yet I am content te 
marvcl at wlut I sec, and think of Virgil's description of the 
lmrl,le meads of Elysium. Let me enjoy what I feel, even 
though I may unconsciously exaggerate. 

TO IllS ISTER IARRIETT. 
Dartington : July 15, 1831. 
The other day the following lines came into my head. 
2"hey are net worth much, but I transcribe them. 
There stray'd awhile amid the woods o Dart 
One who could love them, but who durst net love ; 
A vow had bound him, ne'er te give his heurt 
Te streamlet bright, or soît secluded grove. 
'Twas a hard, humbling task, onwards te more 
I:lis easy captured eye fTom each fuir spot, 
With unattached and lonely step te rove 
O'er happy meads, which soon its print orgot: 
Yet kept he sale his pledge, prizing his piigrim lot. 

The weather has been beautiful here. The whole house 
bas had the influenza, and been unable te go out of doors, 
and in consequence I bave as yet seen nothing, and been 
nowhere. I was net sure I should net catch it myself. I 
hoEve had a sermon [namely, in my first volume of ' Parochial 
Serinons' on the Pool of Bethesda : 'Scripture, a Record of 
:I-lu man Sorrow '] te write for to-morrow, which I de believe te 
be as bad aone .s I h,ve ever written, for I was net in the 
humour, but I de net tell people se ; it may de good in spit 
of me. 
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0 HIS [OTIIER. 
1)artington : July 20, 1831. 
In twelve days I bave writçen you rive letters. I ara 
amused, then, there should be a coinpbSnt of niy silence. 
I mean ço leave this place on Fri(lay by an afernoon 
coach, and you may expecç me a Rose Hill about rive or six 
on Saturday. I send you a philosophical poem i on the origin 
of poery, endered by me he oher day for a lady's album. 
Poibly for a le distinction the following lines may bave 
been penned, COlnpooed, as çhey must lmve bcen, amid 
gathering of young people, to whom fair wether would be 
ail important for showing off their heautiful country. Thc 
reader will remember thaç St. Swithin's Day falls on July 15, 
the date of this letter. 
Dartington: July 15, 1831. 
Gently, wet saint., descend, nor sluice 
Our summer's broad sunslaine ; 
Or hasten autumn's riper juice, 
And let thy tain be ine. 

IEV. Ils. H. FtOUDE TO REV. J. H. lgEWA. 
JDa»'tington : Jdy 29, 1831. 
People down here regret your departure ; so I hope tliat 
the benefit you bave derived from your excursion may some 
time or other bring you down again. 

REV. t. H. 1NTEWMAN TO REV. R. H. FItOUDE. 
Oriel College : August 10, 1831. 
I ara just corne in to Oxford for a while, and find a letter 
from Mozley, in which he sends you the following message : 
' I have heard of Bulteel's proceedings through the newspapers. 
If Froude remembers his proposal, and you tliink St. Ebbe's a 
lit sphere for me, I should be niuch obliged to you if you would 
take any steps tiret may not be incon enient to you to procure 
the curacy for us, making what use you like of niy naine.' 
I don't know whether you bave heard 13ulteel is about to 
]cave Oxford ; he has communicated if to his parishioners from 
the pulpit. 
i l-ets, s, p. 55, ' Seeds in the Air.' 
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Kel)le, who )vas here yesterd«ty, wishes you to have a 
countly parish ; he did hot give his reasons. I bave nothing 
fo s«ty except that my work [N.B. ' The Arians '] opens a grand 
and most interesting field to me ; but how I shtli ever be able 
to male one assertion, much less fo write one I)age, I cannot 
(ell. Any one, pure categorical, would need an age of reading 
cm(1 research.  shdl coniine myseif fo hypotheticals ; your 
' if' is a gret philosopher, as well as I)eacem;ker. 

The p'eeeding letter seems to imply that the idea had been 
for R. ] I. Fronde and T. Mozley to take a parish in conjunction. 

IEv. R. H. Fr¢OUDE TO EV. $. II. -W. 

August 16, 1831. 
Since you m,'y wi.h to have a definite categorical answe¢ 
fo Mozlcv's question, I wi]l say :No .... Vhatever you may 
think, ] ]ave a serious wish, and, if I could presume to say so, 
intention of working at the Ecclesiastical History of the Middlo 
Ages. Willie [his brother] continues very steady, getting up 
at half-past rive, and working without wasting rime till two or 
three .... I think I ara myself improved in composition, and 
attribute it to imitation of llato. 

IEV. JOHN ]ïEBLE TO I{EV. J. 

August 24, 1831. 
I wish you would corne and stay a day or to with us. 
çou would find us all ,«ninflttenzed now, and the toaster of the 
bouse [his father] so gay as to read prayers at Fairford Church 
on Sundy. Moreover, I want some of your criticism, for 
somchow I can't get it out of my head that you are a rem 
honest nmn. 
XVe don't hear a very good account of Pusey, and are much 
inclined to suppose that he does hot take tare of himself. I)o 
you know of anybody who would be fit and lilely to take tho 
place of second Master at Rugby, with emc_lument of 500/. or 
600/. a year, in case Arnold should hot succeed in an arrango- 
ment which I believe he has in view ? 
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BOI.,I PIICE, ESQ. ([astet" a,t Rugby), TO 
Rv.v.J.H. Nrwamx. 
August 1831. 
The resignation of Mr. Moore having created a vacancy 
among out Masters, it has bcen suggested to us that Mr. 
Blencmve--a Fellow of your college--would be a very fit per- 
son to become his successor, and might hot be unwilling to 
accept the situation. I bave, therefore, taken the liberty of 
begging your opinion of him in refcrence to an engagement of 
this sort ; judging tht, from your personal acquaintance with 
him, there ws no person to whom I could more praperly 
apply than to yoursclf. His w(dl-knmvn character in the 
University leaves no room for doul,t ou the score of attain- 
ment, but your ovn experience in tuition must bave convinced 
you, that thcre are mtny othcr requisites for the successful 
ctrrying on of the work of education. I do hOt know that 
anything in particular is needed fur Rugby nmre than for auy 
o(her school, except that Dr. Arnold has a sort of idiosyncrasy 
for a man who is &/a05ç 'a[«v. At least we ali feel fmm 
experience that cheerfulness of retaper and a rcady turn for 
amusing oneself are amongst the most vuluable qualitications 
for a schoolmaster. I hope you will excuse the liberty I thus 
tke of asking for what I know you may feel nmch reluctance 
to give ; but I trust I may plead my apology on the ground of 
the importance of the marrer, and the necessity imposed on 
Dr. Arnold of procuring as certain information as he can. I 
hope you continue to receive ftvourable accounts of your 
brother. I have had a letter from him, written in very good 
spirits, and, I ara glad to add, showing evidcnce that generM 
ad classical literature has lost no interest with him. 

J. I-I. . TO III8 ]IOTHER. 
Septe»der 18, 1831. 
:Dr. Whately is ruade Archbishop of Dublim 
lEv. JOHN KEBLE TO tEV. J. I-I. EWMAN. 
eptember 1831 
I ara quite astonished at what you tell me about Whately, 
and caa only say I hope he and the Irish Church may De tho 



better for it this day six months. If will be a step in t hat 
direction if they have ruade no truckling b.rg«dn with him to 
sacritice the teml)oralities to a reformed Parliament, if such 
be their good pleasure. If you sec him, pray assure him of 
my very sincere and constant good wishes on so trying an 
occasion. 
The following letter shows how fixed Mr. Tewman's mind 
was on Oxford as his lifelong homo. 

,To ]hss M. R. GIBERNE. 

Oriêl Collcge : September 22, 1831. 
I w.s vcry much vexed that I .hould bave bcen awaywhen 
you p.dd my sistcrs a  isit here btst July. I will not allow you 
hve scen  xf, rd yct. It was , most informal proceeding to 
be liouiscd, as you were, by one who was under no monastic 
vow to love it and be truc to it for lire. 

IEV. JOHN KEBL1 TO REV. J. H. EVMAlq. 

September 22, 1831. 
We shall be happy o sec you next week, and perhaps I 
may h«ve the pleasure of introducing you to a friend of mine 
--an Oriel incumbent--1)enrose, of Coleby, worthyour knowing 
if you never met him. 

REV. EOLIN KEBLE TO r'EV. J. Il. 

Sq»tend)er 30, 1831. 
]Ir. Lily [Scout], or rather, my dear Newman, for when I 
ara about it I may as well speak to a friend as hot, the purport 
of this note is to inquire about two pair of shoes which Hill 
says have never ruade their appearance in out bouse since I 
lst came from Oxford ; so we suppose they are pursuing their 
studies in the room I then occulAed , riz. ground floor on the 
right, Jenkyns's staircase. If so, please to have them sent me 
&c .... otherwise I shall be very unfit to accelot the many 
invitations which, no doubt, I shall receive from high per- 
sonages in London next week. 
I must now thank you very heartily for your patient 
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endurance of ail the prose and verse which was inflictcd on you 
last Monday and Tuesday, and what is more, ][ don't care hov¢ 
soon I have an opportunity of the s;tme kind again. Penrose 
went off this morning to tub off a little of the Tory dust which 
he might have contracted during his stay here, by a visit fo 
William Short, of Chippenhaln. Then he goes to my brother's, 
then to Rugby, so that he will stand a fair chance of gctting 
home in a tolerably neutral state. 

During the summer and autumn of 1831 are entrauces 
the ' Chronological :Notes' which tell, h short, events of privato 
or public interest. 

1831. August 2.--Rogers [Lord Blachford] came and read 
with me, stationing himself at l|tley. 
August 20.--Took tel with R«»gers to meet Gladstone. 
Seplember 1.--hl«tde Rural Dean. 
Se7)lember 18.--Heard that Whately was appointed Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, as Rogers and I were walking over 5Iagdalcn 
:Bridge into Oxford. 
October 4. XNhately and Hind lcft for Ireland. 
October 10.--'Vent over by coach to Cotton at Dcnchw'orth, 
walking frona the Lamb. 
October 12.--'Valked back to Oxford, through clay fields, 
streams, and miry roads, about fifteen nfiles, lit was in thi. 
walk tiret I devised the mode of writing serinons which is my 
published mode. One, however, of that anode, is the one 
which I wrote at Dartington in the foregoing July--some of 
my old style are among the published ones.]  
October 14.--5Iy rule was to lecture at Littlemore every 
Friday. 
October 21.--Resulned my task at the Councils [' The 
#,rians '], though wit.h many interruptions, for a while. 
October 24.--On my return from my walk found preseub 
from my pupils, consisting of the Fathers. 

The following letter is certainly remarkable as showing 
how unconscious Mr. ewn»n was of the gulf that was separat- 
ing him from Dr. Whately and his school. 

' Being asked wht wus his former style, h¢ spokc of 8imeon's tl¢ 
divisions 1, 2, 3, i,,to different head. 
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EO tIIS SISTER tI. E. bT. (,T STOWLANGLOFT)o 
October 16, 1831. 
For some rime Whately's promotion teased me much, and 
iu a sclfish way. As 
always feel sorrow al)out if, for I think he will hot now have 
et lay of l,ace till his life's eml, any more thtn the Abbot 
lh»niface tfter (luitting the AbI,y of 1}um(ll'ennon ; and he 
(hiuks ail this too. Ilut luy first anuoyance was as to my 
owu l,'ospccts, for I f,-cs«tw he woul(l ask me some tilne or 
«ther te» jvi him et Dui»lin, ad hot oltly did I feel it would 
sccm selli.h and ungratcful a(l cvwardly not to do so, but I 
fc:u'cd it might tm' out fo l»c luy duty on direct grounds, and 
had c eu th(»ught (th«tt is, f«»r si»me rime) thtt a post in Ireland 
vas lhe one thing which seeme(l fo have claires enough to 
(h'aw roc from ()xford :-- l»erhaps y(»u bave hcard me say so. 
11»wt.vcr, I»y this rime I think my mind is ¢luite ruade up 
th;tt it is my duty to rç,main shere I ara, so remain I shall. 
(ls it hot good to answcr before I ara asked ?) My reans 
fr '¢maiùng are tbese: first, 
Rosc f«r a succession of works [histoical, of the Councils, 
J. ll. N.] the composition of which is quite iucomptible with 
the duties of a post about an Ahbishop ; next, this engage- 
nent will l)e in itself  clmnuel of exclusive usefulness, which 
] should l»e aban(loSng just as I had b('gun it; thirdly, the 
study of thcology is very much neglected at Oxford, and 
m«y be doiug peculiar service fo the place (by 'peculiar'I 
mean slat others will hot do) by cultivating it; fouhly, if 
limes are troublous, O_xford wi}l want hot-headed men, and 
such I me:n fo Ie, ad I ara lu my pl;tce; fifthly, I have some 
doubts whcther my health would stand an Irish engagement. 
Ma.uy minor re«tsous might be ad(h.d to the above. I dred 
VImtely proposing s«»mching [t[e uever di(l; he knew me 
]»cttcr than ] knew mys«.lf - J. lI. .], but expect nothing im- 
mediate, though at first I did. 
You may assu llickards from me, that I ara a reformer 
as nmch as he can be. I should like (as fr as I can under- 
stand the marrer) to substitute the Fiat rayer Book of King 
Edward for the present one ; but such r¢foms are hot populr, 
that is the worst f it; so that practically I do become an 
nti«'ef)rmer in the modern sese of the word. I ara thankful 
the Bishos have lately played so bold a part» but I fear they 
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ill still give wy,  lrge number of them being frightened 
' at the sound themselves hve marie.' 
The Provost has again negoEtived my proposition of doing 
something for Littlemore .... 

Te ttIS ][OTHER, 
October 24, 1831. 
:[ bave to-dy received a very valuable present of books 
frein mny of my llew friends and pupils, consisting of thirty- 
six volumes of thc Fttthers; among these are the ,vorks of 
Austin, Athansius, Cyril Alexandrinus, Epiphanius, Gregory 
lyssen, Origen, Bsil, Ambrose, and Iremeus. They arc se 
fine in their outsides as te put my former ones te shame, and 
the editions are the best. Altogether I ara new set up in the 
patristicl line, should I be blessed with health and bility te 
make use of them. 

IEV. S. ICKARDS Te EV. J. :H. 
Stowlangl : October 25, 1831 
Harriett tells me  little aut your emph,yments, nd 
when I can get rid of the regret I feel that the College bas 
lest you,  I ara well pleased te know they re what they re. 
I very ernestly hope they will put you into Whately's place 
[eadship of Alban Hall] ; that ought te be vacant by this time ; 
I m gl you re se sanguine about Oxford, it helps me te 
keep up my spirits bout it, when else they would be apt te 
rail. Most pple there fall se short of ends expectations, 
just when they lmve got te the point when they might begia 
te realise them. 
This is an odd neighbourhood into which we are got here, 
and thronged with  set of rther rich, moderately learn«l, 
and immodeitely liberl clergy. The spirit of the Bishop of 
orwich has got into them se thorouglfly, tht if they had net 
shown themselv se ernest for the lte Bill, one might hve 
thought tht they reckoned  decisive opinion the chier crime. 
Of course, here nd there ve hve  hot mn on one extreme 
side pitched ginst  still botter on the other side. But the 
effect of these seems te be only te mke the nmss mol certain 
thon ever, tht they re the we hppy men. There was  st 
 By r. ewman retring frein the tutorsp. 
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mde a fe,v weeks ago, which I helped to make, fo bting tho 
elcrgy to meet togctlmr once a month within a given district. 
][t my still corne to something, but if is at present ata standstill; 
and two of the oldest and more influential clergy, who professed 
1o like the thing in most respects, sti|l gave it as their opinion 
that it was unnecessary, bec««use ail things that could be dis- 
cussed imd been discussed already in books, and the books 
might be bought as they were wanted. As f«tr as I have beeu 
able fo obsevve, hitherto, the people are either of the lowest 
(wdcr of ])issenters, and this to a vast extent, or else they are 
Chur.hmen with,ut a jt,t tff Chvistian knowledge. I wish you 
(',,uld corne and sec us, that I might talk to you of many things 
whcre,f [ c«umot write. I can say but little fo you until you 
dt», f,w I fecl sc;trccly to knov anything about you. Accep 
out love, and let it fctch you spcedily. 

]Ias. 1 ,.s TO J. II. N. 
[On the first alavm of the eh,)lera in England.] 
Rose IIill : _5ovembr 12, 1831. 
 . . Should it [the cho]era] increase, I wish you could 
]Lave that cottage af Littlemore for head-quarters for nurses 
to be on the spot, without mixing with uncontaminated familles, 
and for a dep6t of medicines, &c. And I should think it a 
privilege, while health permits, f,,r you to consider me head 
q, urse. I hve the whole iu my head, should it be ordained 
that our vicinity is to suflbr under the visitation, lray tako 
tare of your own health. Your usefulness is before you, I 
trust for the comfort of many, for many years. 
Towards tho close of 1831 tho Notes have frequent mention 
of the cholera. 
_Srovember 5.--News of the choler in Sunderland. 
November 6.--Prayers against the choiera in Collego 
Chapel. 
Vovember 15.--:Had papers .',.bout tho cholera for my 
parishioners. 
xVovember 17.--V,e sent out Keble's cards. Candidate for 
loetry Professorship. 
December 8.--Keble elected :Poetry .lrofessor. 
December 9.--qo sleep at night. Preached University 
sermon in the afternoon. My first as Select lreacher. 
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])ecember 17.--Went round the parish with cholera com- 
mittee. 
])ecember 19.--Resumed opusculum after many wccks' in- 
terruption. [I was working too hard at "The Aviaus.' It 
was due the next summer, and I had only begun to rcad 
it, or scarcely so, the summer past.] 
])ecember 26.--T. h{ozley disappointing me, wrote and 
preached lecture for morning ser4ce. 
The correspondence of the year 1832 opens with wlmt Mr. 
:Newman calls a sad letter ïrom Mv. Hurrcll Froudc, as givinK 
an unfavourable report of his own heaith. In the course of 
it he enters a protest on his ïriend's lncth,,d of workingon the 
opusculum then in progss, and thon conlinues : 

IEV. 1:. H. FIOUDE TO REV. J. II. NEWlIA/qo 

 . Xf you go on fiddling with your introduction you 
xvill most certaidy get into a scrape at last. 
I have for the last rive days becu reading Mah's Michaelis, 
which I took up by accident, and have been nmch interested 
by it. I see that old Wilberforce [Robert] owes toit much of 
the pfundity which I bave before now been floored and 
overawed by. It bas put many things into my head that I 
never thought of before. 

IEV. o I. NEWSIA/q TO IEV. 1o II. FROUDE. 
J«tnuary 13, 1832. 
our letter was most welcome sad as it was ; I call it 
certainly from benning to end a sad letter, and yet somehow 
sad letters, in their place and in God's order, are as acceptable 
as merry ones. 
Vhat  write for now is to know why you xvill hOt trust 
your brother [.B. William Froude] to corne up by himself. 
Let him go into your rooms, and do stop in Devonshire a good 
 ' If is justice fo the delinquent to give his recollections on the 
occasion. ' Ite [bTewman] never complained of an unexpected addition 
to his work, or any interruption. I had undertaken a saint's day 
sermon. An hour before the time I presented myself a defaulter. I 
could hot do it. ewman threw aside the work he was busily and 
eagerly engaged on and wrote a sermon, which, when delivered, might 
indicate days of careful preparation.'---temini»'eenees ch ie.fly of Oq'iel and 
the Oxfozd Movement, vol i. p. 207. 



while ; in which rime you net on]y may get well, but may 
eonvince all about you tlmt you are well--an object net te ho 
neglected. 
 . . Your advice about my work ['The Arians '] is net only 
sage, but good ; yet net quite applicable, though I shall bear 
it in mind. Recollect, my good sir, that every thought I think 
is thought, and every wotl I write is writing, and that thought 
tells, and that words take room, and that, though I nmke the 
introduction the whole book, yet a book itis ; and, though 
this will net steer clear of the egg blmder, te haro an intro- 
duction leading te nothiug, yet itis net losing rime. Already I 
bave ruade forty-one pages out of eighteen. 
1Rickards has had in his parish a true instance of Asiatic 
cholera, as large as life. I believe he is but a few toiles frein 
the place where the Sunderlad coal barges unload. Tho 
poor man died in three or four h,»urs. No other case bas 
occurred, but there is much English cholera about. He was 
dirty, out of health, in bad circumstances, a suspected man» 
and in a very dejected state of miud. 

IEV. Jonl KEBLE TO REV. ,)-. 1. TEWMAN. 

January 16, 1832. 
I am very sorry we are net te see you, but don't much 
wonder at it, considering the twenty-six ternes of the Concilia 
[alluding te ' The Ariaus ']. 
As it happens, I could haro corne up new, for I haro 
wtten and transcrihed enou.h of something meant for Latin 
[N.B.--I suppose his first Pt»etry Lecture], but I think I ara 
more in the spirit of the law by waiting till tho 31st. 
I ara very sorry te hear of Froude [N.B.--This was tho 
first symptom of his ilhmss]. I don't think ho takes care of 
himself. 

IEV. WILLIAM I:)ALMER OF WORCESTER  TO IEV. 
J. H. 
January 22, 1832. 
I would net willingly run the risk of displeasing you, yet 
¢annot. refrain fm attempting te express, however faintly, 
 [Author of Ovi!/ines Liturgivw.J. H. N.J 



the pleasure which your discourse this day afforded nie. 
[N.B.--This is Sermon IV. of my University serm.ns.] 
How entirely and completcly did I go aiong with ail you 
said so wisely and so truly! l[,»w thankful did I fccl to 
Divine Mercy for raising up lweacheç8 Of riohte usness  
$imes of sorrow and depression, when evil seems o prevail 
over all the earh, there is an inexpressible consolation Lo he 
broken spiri o see and know glla here are sill some faihful 
round. 

February 20 here is mention of a disressing letter from 
Froude, and the following leer from Archdea«m Froude 
shows how serious he felt his son's case to be. 

VEN. ARCHDEACON FROUDE TO REV. J. H. EWMAN. 
I;'ebruary 22. 
If the doctor advses if, I have offered fo be Hurreil's com- 
p,nion to the Mediterranean or ny other part of the worh[ 
that may be supposed most favourable in such a case as his. 
I own my fMth it tbe dv,ntages to be gained by going abroad 
is hot ve T great, unless they can be procured undcr the most 
fvourble circumstances. At any rate, I think your suggesti«,n 
for his giving up the office of tresurer shall be followed. 
VVe hear of severe weather in town and the northern p,oE 
of the kingd,»m ; here we hve h,d a fortnight of the most 
delightful time I ever remember t this season. 

REV. . H. IEWMAN TO REV. R. H. FROUDEo 
April (Lent) 1832. 
As I grew idle and did not know what to say, I gave up 
my subject (for the University pulpit), and determined to 
preach a pmctical discourse fit for Lettt. Therefore I have 
written a sermon  against Sir James Macintosh, Knight. 
still h::e some need of your imprinmtur, and seud you ' Ser- 
mon Notes,' to which I shall expect an answer by return of 
post should you discern anything heretical, &c. 
1 The title of Sermon IV. is ' The Usurpation of Reason.' The text, 
lIatt, xi. 19 : 'Visdom is justified of ber children.' 
 See Sermon VI., Uttirêrsity Sermots. Title: 'On Justice, as a 
Principle of Divine Governance.' Text, Jer. viii. ll : ' They huve healed 
the hurt of the daughter of my people slightly, saying Peace, peace, 
vhen there is no pêace.' 
VOL. L 



Sir 3. ]I. asserts that imperative per se as is the voice of 
conscience, yet thc test of ifs correctness is ifs tending o tho 
general good. n other words, he supposes benevolence un- 
limid and absolute te be the atribute of the Divine g)vern- 
mce, and the end the genev;d good ; und that if  impossible 
('a contradiction in terres') for anyone who holds (as ail must 
hold  soon as it is sted)the gencral good te be the mos 
desirble conceivable end of thc wovld's course, te love and 
reverc, i.e. te h«tve religious feeliugs towavds a Dcity of mixed 
and imperfect lenevolence. Accordingly that the feeling of 
justice in the mind is but a divinely appointed expedient for 
lWOmoting the general gourd ; and se again of purity. 
I fivst speak of the cheerful hopeful view of human nature 
which prevails at «ll rimes (especially since the ghwious 1688 !). 
Such was aley's, Addison's, Blair's, and new hlaltby's, and 
lhe Liberals'. It is nominally like thc Christian's chrfulne, 
but supcrficil, &c .... 
Before quoting Sir James,  corne te the aguments which 
I vish your critical judgment on. Justice is amiable as 
well as Benevolence (here I go somewht beyond Butler ; 
part 1, ch. 3, is it ? Therefore be sharp). That we de net 
commonly love and revcre Justice arises ftvm our being sinners 
and fearing if. The saints in beau'en glorify Gt, because 
'jvst and true are his ways,' &c.--vide Revelation. 

ltEV. 1. H. lq'ROUDE Te REV. ,. H. EWIAN. 
Fairford : April 6, 1832. 
On the whole I like both the subject and the rg:rot, especi- 
ally that on which you tell me te be sharp. Perhaps the love 
of order is too minute ; but I will make two or three remat'ks 
on the arrangement, &c. ? 
Might net something be said on the silliness of attempting 
te reduce all out moral instincts te one gezmrally, &c.  

Rwv. g. H. EWMt, N Te REV. R. H. FROçDE. 
April 12, 1832. 
 .  As te your « Annotationes in eandri Homiliam,' te be 
sure I bave treated them with what is new called ' true respect,' 
ftw I have spoken highly of them and done everything but 
use them. I did net bave them till Saturday momting ; se, 
having your authority for what I wanted--/.e, the soundness 
of the main position and the &rotI became indolent. 
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The following letter fo a former pupil is of so private a 
eharacter that if certainly could hot have been inserted here 
but that the receiver has already put if into print in the 
Addenda fo his ' Reminiscences of Oriel College.' If is 
therefore given as a specimen of Ir. Tewmau's letters of 
eounsel fo young men under his influence. The sentences 
which introduce the letter may be given from the ' Remini 
SCellces.' 

The new idea of Cardinal /evman as a mere dialectician 
and orator is so utterly repugnant to all my thoughts and 
fcelings about him, that I ara tempted to add aletter which I 
have early referred to. When... I returncd ail ewman's 
letters, I lameuted that I had hot seen this f,,r many years, 
and concluded I must have lost if. I vas deceived by the 
rnost important matter t,f the letter not appearing on the first 
page. Newman had a betrer recollectitm of its contents, and, 
tinding it among the test, returned it. The letter was written 
just tifty years ago [at the date 182], while Hampden was 
delivering his Bampton lectures, and ewman himself was 
dcep in his ' Arians.' 

IEv. ,l. l-l'. N'EWAN TO I'¢EV. THOS. 
Oriel College : May 13, 1832. 
lIy dear Mozley,- -J. 5Iarriott has taken ]3uckland in this 
neighbourhood, on his going into orders in the autumn, but 
the curacy being vacant in Juue, the place will be several 
naonths without pastor. Stevens has to]d me this, and on 
my hinting to him the possibility of its suiting you for this 
interval, wished me fo write to you ; so I do. The place you 
know from our Vadley excursious. You distinguished your- 
self by racing up the lime groves with Wilberforce, and rested 
under the fragrant firs. - OEhe population about 600 (?). The 
distance twelve toiles from Oxford. There is a cottage which 
is used as a parsonage for the curate. ] hear you are thinking 
of duty, else I should not have mentioned if, cousidering your 
late illness. If has been very unfortunate that you wero 
obliged fo give up your engagement with Round, but all is for 
the )est. I ara truly rejoiced fo find your desire for parochial 
employment has hot dimirished, and your opinion of your 
own health not such as fo deter you. For myself, since I 
heard your symI)toms » I have hot been alarmed, but somo 
2 



pcrsons bave 1)een very anxious about you. I trust you are 
tobe preserved for many good services in the bcst of causes. 
I ara sure you lutve that in you which will corne to got,d, if 
you cherish and imprt»ve if. You nuty think 
strage thing, perhaps an impertinent and misplaced, and 
l«''haps fi,ulded on a misconception, yet let me say it, and 
id;uuc roc if it be harsh--namely, that had it plcased G(,(I to 
h«tve visited you with an illness as serious as the C,lchester 
])c«,ple th.ught it, it would almost have seemed a rebuke for 
p;tst waste of rime. I believe that God «»ften cuts «,ff th,,se 
lle loves, and who re«tlly are His, as a judgmeut, n(t inter- 
fering with thcir ultimate safety, but as passing them by 
if unworthy «,f 1,cing ma(le ilstruments of l[is ],urposes. 
is an i(e 'hich was strong upon the mind (,f my brt, ther, 
dul'ing his illuesses of the last year, while he did hOt doubt 
that his future intercsts were esscntia]ly secure. I (h)ubt no 
u ull ha you have all along your illness had thoughts abou 
it» far better than I can suggcst ; und I reflect with th;lful- 
ne that the vcry cause of if was an endeavour on your par 
to ho actively employed; o the notion of which you still 
cling ; ye I caunot but sorrowfully confess o myself (how 
much so ever I wish  hide the pas from my own miud) tha 
you bave los much rime in the las four or rive years. I sav 
I wish  hide it from myself, because, in simple truth, in 
perceive a humiliation o myself. I have expected a good deal 
frt, m you, and bave said I expeced it. tIiçherto I have been 
disal,ptdnted , and i is a mortification to me. I do expec 
if still, bu in the meanwhile time is los, as well as h«-,pe 
(lelyed. 'ow you must hot thiuk i unkind in me noticing 
this now, of all times of the year. I noice if, hot as if you 
needed the remark most now, rather less, bu because you have 
more rime o think al)ou it nov. I is one especial uoe of 
times of illness to reflect al)out ourselves. Should you, how- 
ever, really acqui yourself in your own mind, thinking that 
the coue you have pursucd, of leting your mind take its 
own vay, was he bes for yourse]f, I am quite satisfied, and 
will believe you, ye shall hOt ldame myoelf for leading you to 
the question, siuce no one can be oo suspicious about himself. 
Doubtless you have a charge on you for which you must give 
accoun. You have various gift and you bave good principles. 
For he credit of hose principle for the sake of the Church, 
and for the sake of your frien(ls, who expect i of you, see tha¢ 
they bring forth fruit. I have often had--nay have--continu- 
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Mly anxious thougbts about you, but itis unpleasant fo obtrudo 
them, and nnv I bave besitated much bef,,e I g«,t myself fo 
ty what I bave said, lesç I sh,mld only be making 
yet believe lne fo speak with very lnucb aflbction towm'ds 
you. Two men who know you best, G. and C., appcar to 
me fo consider you hot af all improved in your particular 
weak points. I diflbr from them. Perhaps I ara exaggerating 
their opiaion, and lupn spca.k generally and largely when they 
would l'emlily, on eonsideration, make exceptioag 
if this he in any measm tl'ue, think what 
re we plaeed here fo»r, execpt to overeoine the 
dapr«%,  whatever it be in «mr own case 
I have m, great news for you fvom this place. Pot," Dorn- 
ford is laid up with a low fever. Vod has lcft us, and in 
wcek or two commences tbe l:nv in L,,n(hm. The few d;tys 
he was in Oxh,rd, after the dt,eision of out elccti«,n, were 
indeed : thcy ma(le Froude and me quite uneomfortable, 
as m,t fully participating in the aet of the College..  (of which 
doubtless he llas given you aa aeeount), but front the notion 
of W.'s g«ing. Under any eireumstanees it is a painful thing 
on both sides when a mttn leaçes resideaee and paoEs from his 
fl'iends ; but I aih hot fo lose him, as we are to be very regular 
eorrenponden. Wilson is in residenee this terre, good fclhv 
as he is. Vhat a pleasant thing it wuuld 
fellowships than eigllteenthat is, if we eould Mways haro 
such good men to put into them ! 
Ever yours Vel'y affeetionatcly, 

In the June of 1832 Mr. Newman becalne persomdly 
aequainted with the Rev. Hugh Jalnes Rose, reetor of 
leigh, wbose naine is eonneeted with the start of the Movement. 
Mr. Rose was then o1 a visit to Mr. :PMmer, of Voreester. 
The entries in the ' Chronological Notes' ilnply that he was 
af once weleonmd into the band of friends invited to meeg 
him. 

June 2.Mr. Rose in Oxford. Met him at Palmer's ai 
dillner. 
June 3.--Called, with Pusey, on Mr. Rose. This was the 
termination of their quarrel about Gerlnan writers. 

t Iteb. xii. 1. 



dune 4.--Froude and I dined 
lose. 
June 6.--I)ined with Ogilvle te meet Rose. 

The impression ruade on Mr. Rose by his reception af 
Oxford is shown in the following pssage in  letter te his 
ht host,. 

IEV. V. I:)ALMER TO REV. tl. H. EWMAN'. 

. . . IIe (Rose) says : I assure you that I bave net spenç 
se de|ightful  week for many years ; and that I derived tho 
very highest gratific.tion which such times as these adroit,, 
f,',,m seeing such u body (,f lea,'ned, powerful «md lfigh-minded 
men as I had the go«l f,,rtune, through your kindness, te 
meet ai Oxford. Convey my best thanks te Mr. Ogilvie for 
his attention te me; and my kind reg«rds te Mr. ewman, 
assuring him that his MS. [I suppose the ' Arians'] bas just 
corne into my hands sale, and that I ara taking if into tho 
country. 

All through ffune Mr. ewman had been engaged upon 
his 'Arians,' or, te give its original title, ' First Volume of 
Couneils.' 
Mr. Fvoude hsd w,rned his friend net te go fiddling on  
with his prefaee. Mr. Newm,n's solicitude over this first 
work showed itself thvoughout, lIe grudged no pains ; wrote 
and re-wrote ; re«td passages te his home eirele ; sought the 
criticism of his friends. Mr. Henry Wilberforee msde fre 
te tell him th8t the style was net., te his judgment, equal te 
that of his serinons ; fimlly, he notes in his disry, the htst 
«btys of my working upon the "Arims" [ was tired wonder- 
fully, eontinually on the point of ïainting away, quite worn 
out.' 
Absorbed as these passages show Mr. ewman te haro 
been in his literary work, the correspondence of this tim 
proves his mind te huve been very much occupied with the 
questions involved in his accepting the office of Dean ,f his 
College. 
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IEV. J. H. IEWIIAN Te 19EV. H. JENKYN8. 
June 28, 1832. 
Iy dear Jenkyns,--The more I think al)out it, the more 
it seems te me te be the business of the College te consider" 
whether they will make nie Dean, rather than naine whether 
I will accept their off'er. Se I have corne te the conclusion te 
take the office, if it cornes te me ; and leave the responsibility 
of first moving in the marrer te them. At the saine rime, as 
a member of the College, and bound moreover in (luty o it, 
I ana deirous of clearing and expediting the business by any 
explanations it may be in my power te give. 
Erer yours, 
J. lI. hEWAN. 

IEV. J. H. NEW.MAN Te REV. :H. JENKYNS. 
June 30, 1832. 
]Iy dear Jenkyns,--I write, instead of coming te you, in 
order te be explicit. It certainlystrikes ont that the Colh.gc, 
being electors, bave the direct responsibility of elccting. 
Had I anything te communicate eithcr al»«ut luyself or 
the Provost, I ought te de se ; but I bave nothing. F«»r tho 
Provost, I maintain I can know no more than yourself whaç 
will happen on his part ; and for myself, I ara net conscious 
of cherishing any specific plau or novel principle about College 
discipline, &c., which I ara desirous «,f bringing into operatin, 
or I would say se frankly. Did I know «,f any u«urmo,t- 
able obstacle te my discharging the duties of the ot]ice efli- 
ciently, for my own sake, I wouhl decline it. But an expcri- 
ment it certainly is- an expcriment, which I de net say I will 
de my utmost (if it is ruade) te bring te a successful issue, for 
of course I ara already bound te that, but which would lead 
me, on taking the office, te anticipate the chance, whether frt)m 
your wish or my own, of my net holding it almther year. I 
can say no more than this : and ail this, only in evidence, se 
te say ; for you all are the judges, net I. 
Vhy should I, being satisfied with what I ara, go out of 
iny way te bring responsii)ility on myself ? At the saine rime 
I can say with siucerity that te be elected Dean is a mark of 
confidence which I have done ltothing te deserve. 
Excuse this long talk, which is more than I thought i 
would be. bTow te your questions. 



1. I do hot recollcct the wwds of the St, atute, but vithout 
waiting for prccise terres, I fully think that the Dean is 
bound fo assist and act umler the Provost  maintrhing the 
discipline and good (wdcr of the Cllcge. 
2. I fu]ly alhw that tire discrction of the Dcan is limitcd, 
i.e. its particular ac st«qTcd iy the vct.o of the 
But herc I will make s«mc rcm«tvks ; though, since thcy 
do hot intcvfi,re with (he ai»wc, tbey nuy sccm irrclevant. 
(1) I conceixe i.he l)(.an af liirty to maintain things as 
]w finds t.lwm, wh(.n he vishes : i.e. witlmut dreaming of in- 
l,rf(.ving wih the Pvovost's discretion, I hold the Dean to 
h¢tve thc right of acting himself by existing rules; e.g. sup- 
l,,sing (t, takc an almurd case) it were 1)roposed tht the 
g«.n(h.m,n c,mm«m.rs slmuld sleep out of Çollege, the Dean 
lt(.«.d mt b, a party to such arraagement. 
(2) [ thiak the Dt,an has the right of determining whether 
or re,t. h(' is acting up t his dut.v as prescribed by statute and 
cust,m; e.g. SUl,l,osing my fec]ings go str, ngly against ad- 
ministcring tbc Sacramcnt fo an in(lidual, and the Provoet 
wish(,s me, and I refuse--bore his veto cannot corne in ; he 
ctn only say ' you are trot acting up to your oce' ; a point 
to be decidcd by my judgment, m,t his. 
(3) Is hot the Deau the ehaplain of the College, i.e. the 
sole olciat«w in the or,linary service of the Church ? i.e. I 
exclmh, the Communion Service. 
I tlm)w out these observations as they occur to me--bu 
af present thcy sccm correct. 
Ever youm, 
J. H. 

IEV. 9. 1-]7. NTEwIAN TO lïEV. I. JENKYlgS. 
JMy 4, 1832. 
My dcar Jenkyns,--I agree eutilly in your view, 
stractedly cousidced, that the Dean has no independent 
authority, and is but a Vice-1)rovost. But abstract views are 
little fo the purpose, as you observe--you htve yourself given 
it as your opinion th;tt the Dean, as any other ottlcer, must 
bave a discretionary power in jàct ; and whether this arises 
from the 1)rovost's grant,ing it or hot, and therefore is or is 
hot subject to Ms limiting, is not a practical question. 
grant if is so originated, so limited ; but the difficulty is, how 
shall we know that ail parties fo the proposed arrangement 
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agree to the previous question and allow the Dean's actutl 
discretionary power ? Tow, of come, it wouhl be the hcighç 
of disrespcct and indelicacy to ask the Provost whether ho 
has altered his (practicM) views on this subject, md I for my 
part h,nrdly think it necessary, were it ever so proper ; for 
men change their line of conduct without knowing it them- 
sclves, and I think it probable the Provost would. ]3u if 
other persons have  suspicion, which I have not, t],at the 
Provost will hot practically allow the principle which you 
allow ; let them not think of making me Dcan, for no good 
eould corne of the arr,nngement. On my part ] avow witlmut 
reserve, if it be necessary to speak strongly, th«tt it wouhl 1»«,, 
in my opinion, un(lcrlmnd in me to attempt any changc whi,'h 
I bclieved the Provost to consider import,nt, witlmut dving 
him the opportunity of intcrposing, i.e. without acquainting 
him with it. Even as Tutor, an office whi.h, th, mgh in his 
gift, m,ny appear to some to be held not strict of him, but of 
the Univeit.y--I never made ch«mges in fact (though the 
above were my abstract vicws) without full written explana- 
tion to those who were senior to me in the tuition, and thcir 
sanction upon it. Much less shouhl I do so in , place which, 
though hot in the Provost's gift, is in the abstract that of e, 
mere assistnt to him in certain specitied functions. 
At the saine tine, I never will pledge myself to mention 
to the Provost all I do on my own discretion ; there being n 
multitude of little things which one who bas the superin- 
tendence of othcrs does at the moment and forgets at once 
and the discriminating between great nmtters and little mus£, 
I conceive, rest with his own judgment. H»wever, let me 
corne to the practical point of the Stcrament; for if the 
question is to turn on this, we are both of us losing rime. 
I have at present no formed opinion bout administering 
it to the mass of undergraduates ; but if I have to make up 
my mind (which I cannot do all at once on an important 
subject) I think if very likely I shall make it a point of con- 
science to act upon it. Then the question will be whether the 
:Provost will make it a point of conscience, on the other hand, 
to bid me administer it when I object. If so, dropping 
abstract views, it is frank to say, I should not consider myself 
bound to obey him in  matter so solemn. I will further say, 
that, at this very rime (I may change my opinion next week) 
I ana disinclined towards the present rule of (practically) 
obliging the undergraduates to communicate. 
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I will say no more in answer to your letter, before I tan 
see whethcr his brins things fo an issue ; mctvly adding tbaç 
to ask the Provost whether he would allow nie this discretion 
about the Scrmnent, seems fo me wrong ; it is like imposing 
conditions on him, and I think he should be supreme ; his 
discrctionary power being limited solely by the practicbility 
of goveruhg wcll by means of it. 
Yours, 
J. It. N.w,A. 

In July of this year Mr. Nevman visited Cmnhridge, going 
from thence to lHr. ]lickards. To his Mother he gives h 
tirst iml,'cssi.m of Cambridgo. 
Cambridge : July 16, 1832. 
1 [«tving corne to this place with no anticipations, I am 
qui/e tMon by surprise and overcome with dclight. This, 
(l«mbtlcss, you will think premature in me, inasmuch  [ haro 
sccn yct scarcely anything, and lave been writing lettem of 
business fo Mr. Rose, and Riving»ns. But reMly, when I saw 
af the distance of four mfles, on an extended plain, wider thaa 
the Oxford, amid thicker and greener groves, the Ahna Mater 
Cantabrigiens lying before me, I thought I should not 1)o 
al»le fo contain myself, and, in spire of my regret af her pissent 
defects and past his, and ail that is wrong about her, I 
seemed al)out to cry ' Floreat (eternum.' Surely there is  
genius loci here, as in my own (lear home ; and the nearer I 
cmne fo it the more I felt ifs power. I do a, ally thfl tho 
place finer than Oxford, though I suppose it isn't, for eveono 
says so. I like the narrow streets ; they have a charæter, and 
thcy make the University buildings look larger by contrast. 
I cannot believe that King's Collcge is hot far grander thaa 
anything with us ; the stone, too, is richer, and the foliago 
more thick and encompnssing. I round my way from the 
t, wn to Trinity College ]ike old OEdipus, without guide, by 
instinct; how, I know not. I never studied the plan of 
Cmnhqdge. 
Mr. Rose is away ; he is very ill, which accounts for his 
silence. Should you see Froude, tell him he is married. 
P.S.Let me know almut the choiera. I trust we shall 
ha,e no cases, but it would dNtress me deeply should a casa 
occur while I ara away. 
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rEV. VM. 1PALMER Oie YORCESTER TO REV. J. IL NEWMAN. 
July" 18, 1832. 
I was arLxiOUS to see you before I lcft Oxford, but cMled 
af your rooms more than once in vain. I oîten think of you, 
and hot without some anxiety, whela I rellect that the ch,,lera 
is m,w in Oxford ; and though it is true that few 1,ersons in 
the better classes of society have taken it yct, it is impossil»le 
to avoid feeling some uneasiness when it is likely to corne into 
the vicinity, perhaps the presence, of a value(l friend. Lct me 
hear, my dcar friend, of your health, ad may God haro you 
under His protection. 
I congrtulate you very sinceïely on getting rid ,,f MS. 
Few sensations in life are more agrceablc. It is like taking « 
load off the conscience. I cannot tell with what interest and 
s.tisfaction I look forward fo a perusM of the results. [:N.B. 
hIy work on the Arians.] 

Mr. Newman returned to Oxford on the 24th of July, an(l 
reports ' Cholera h St. Clement's' That it was not confined 
to the poorer classes is well known. The following lctters 
show the general impression of alarm. 

I-. W. WILBERFORCE, ESQ., TO RE,C. ,1. I-I. N]'EWMAN. 
July 27, 1832. 
 . . I did hot know whethcr I might hot saythat I should 
be coming to see you at Oxft,rd. I had hoped that my Mother 
would consent, but the deaths in the upper classes this week 
in London have too much alarmed her. Mrs. R. Smith was 
cousin of my Father's. She was well on Sunday morning, 
seized af noon while on her way to church, and, in spite of 
the most prompt attendance of the most eminent practitioners, 
dead by midnight. 
Lord Carrington writes fo my Father tlmt the Londoa 
gentry are flying in every direction. 

In the ' Chronological Notes' is written : 
There had been no case of choiera in St. 
Littlemore. The cases, I think, were all in 
which were upon the clay. 

Mary's and 
the parishes 



FREDERIC ROGERS, ESQ., Te REV. ,. H. EWMAN. 
Blackl, eath : Jdy 23, 1832. 
. . . I hve te thmk you gain for your prescrit t parting. 
I hve net yet discovered (though I think I lmve gone throuh 
most of it tvo or thrce rimes) where the libcrty lies which 
you asserted yourself te hve taken with me: but I de seo 
em,ugh of the ],rivate nature te feel extremcly complimented 
at b.i,,g alh»wed te s them, and being trusted with a 
[llogers, ]mving passed his examination, seemed new te 
]mve de)ne with (xford ; se I gave him the little book as if in 
I h;ve seen Wood and Wilson btely. Vood rather knocked 
up l,y ct,nveyaneing, lut he is by this rime in Yorkshire, 
wherc ho will romain till November. He wants  little lecturing 
frt,m you ; he goes te bcd late .... 

R.v.J. I[. NwA Te F. Ro«.lS, Esq. 
Oriel College : July 25, 1832. 
I soon heard the speed of your opettions at Rivington's, 
but frein Mr. Rose I have only just heard. Through a 
varicty of circumstances I bave bcen in suspense till yester- 
day about the fate of my MS. Turrill, indeed, delivered if 
at once, but  note te Mr. Rose, which I h«td net in time for 
you, was sent wrong by Rivington. OEhus over-care is often 
defeated by itself. Directly you vent, I felt unwell, and the 
next night had te send for Mr. W. Nothing ought te haro 
alarmed me, but I l,ad been ncar fainting more thon once, 
and altogether (lent being lnore imaginative at night-time-- 
did you never find this  it partly accounts for the fear of 
ghosts), I must coafess I played the fool. Continuing, how- 
ever, indisposcd, I was ohliged te lcave lny xvork, nnd went te 
Cambridge in hopes of finding Mr. Rose, but he had left frein 
illness, and I went on te Rickards, and fetched back my sister, 
finding your letter ox my return yesterday. I ara glad you 
have commenced your wanderigs, and tbe violoncelle, though 
they de net preed contemporaneously. You have no chance 
of seeing me : I ana se uncertain. After you vent, we had a 
fittal case of cholera at Littlemore. It was net in my parish, 
but it marie us very busy, being se ve T near. Between a fort- 



night and three weeks h,ving past without a sccond case, wo 
consider we are as sfe as any other part of the neihbour- 
hood : though I lmve heM, on my rcturn, th«t thc obstinato 
blockheds bave actually first, n«»t burnt, but buricd, and n,»w 
agin ctually dug up, the bed furuiture of the poor p:ttient 
which they were ordered to dcstroy. Is hot this the very 
spirit of Whiggery : opposition f,,r its own sake, st rivinggainst 
the truth, l,ecause it happens to be commnded us ; s if wis- 
dom were less wise because if is powerful ? and cn we wonder 
ai the brut.ishness of the Isr«telites in the desert, with such 
specimens 1,clore our eyes  As to the choler, it is hot yet 
formi&tble here, I m thankful fo say, or I should hot h«ve 
gt,ne «way. (I bave w«mderedI mt,ant to sw, that v, rh;ps 
it mighç c(,me on and kecp me herc, and i,revent my ramblings.) 
We bave ]md altogether ab«mt fi»l'ty cases--confincd, I be]ieve, 
to St. Ebbe's, St. Ahlate's, the Jail, &c., (hough we calinOt, of 
course, boast» were it but for the bad ]uck of iç. For mysclf, in 
these things iç is well ço be a fat«list ; I ara pl'actically so. 
Whether imagin«tion would get the better, did I actually sec 
a case, I Cal]nO tell, but at present I ara unable fo realise the 
danger. Surely one's rime is came, or it is not ; the event is 
out of out power. David's lneaning is evi(lent, to me in  w« W 
] never uuderstood it before. When he speaks of falling into 
h'tnds higher than human, he means fo say that the pestilence 
is beyond the physiei«ms ; but famine is noç beyond the chier 
I)utlers and bkers of Israel. The dieultv is to unite resigna- 
tian wit]t eti'ity. Here we are only ea]led fo be resigned, 
whieh is eomparatively easy. Then, again, when one argues 
about oneself, there is on one's own mind the strong impression 
(I know it is noç a go al'gum nç, but fear is but an impression, 
and this works by  eounter-imagination) thaç one is destiaed 
for some work, xvhieh is yet undone in my ee. Surely my 
rime is noç yet corne. So mueh for the eholel. 
I ean hardly tell you whaç I would say al)ouç the verses ] 
put inço your hands. It w their pfivate nature whieh eon- 
stituted çhe liberty, for why should I tell you of thin x hieh 
do noç pertain to you  It , literally, being impertinent. 
or ara I satisfied with your referenee to the Buekland oe- 
eunnee,  for there  every differenee between a sçranger and 
i The 'verses' were an early collection o poems kept, though printed, 
so strictly privaoe, and for so limit.ed a numbet of reade, that it was 
an effort to give it to intimate friends beyond this inner circle. 8everal 
of the poems, however, now find a place in the bo)k of lérses. The 



  friend. Ilowever, I see l)y your letter th.t you surfer me, 
tnd that is em,ugh. Do hot think this absurd. We my feel 
(hings to be d,ne in kindness, which yct out judgment con- 
demns as out of propriety ; nd what I fcured was, you mighç 
bave an instinctive fceling that I had done what I ought 
hot, though my own judgment, huving become puzzled, might 
hot lmve seen it. And even as it is, I somethes feel quite 
«tshamcd of myself for htving given you the 1)ook, and hve 
«dl m«mner of absurd spectres dmcing befo me, the nephews 
(,f na«vaise honte (I canuot make out who their father ), 
which is more painful than guilt. 
I prtTose going away next wcck to Brighton nd Tunbdge 
We]ls. I had a plan of goil,g thugh prt of Wles with 
l'ahner of W,wcester, in the autumn. It would be cm'ious if 
we met. ])«ics is (h.a(l» and thore will ])e two vcancies 
next yetr. They say M«trriott of Ballitd is to be  formidal)le 
e, mq,etitor to you and W. ll«)w I should rejoice if you md W. 
succccd ! It is far fr,,m imp«»ssihle. I suppose Wood stands 
at 3lert«m ! It would COmldcte o:e's happiness did he get in 
he. Wilson teils me th«tt wretch H. V., instead of settling 
t«» some serious w«wk, has been falling in nd out of love la 
Y, wkshire. Cura ut valeant oculi tui. 
P.. Calcott's is the best introductory book on thorough 
bss thut I know. Shield is  goose. 

I:EV, ]LANCO W]I]TE TO ]EV. J. . 
_Redestbde : Augu.st 24, 1832. 
 . . ] hope when we go to Dublh in November I shall 
be able to finish a first volume containing the history of perse- 
' Buckland occurrence' may possibly apply to the following extemporo 
stanzas, written for a lady who was to him a stranger, who had com- 
mitted hcr Album to a mutual acquaintance (the present Editor) with 
an urgent petition that Mr. Newman should be persuaded to contribute 
s(me lmcs to her book. This petition was preferred s a joke, but a 
certain pair of kittens which had great prominence given o them bv 
his host (the Rev. Thomas Mozley), who lavished on them much wit ant 
humour, suggested these lines, written in peneil : 

Two kittens gain our pleased caress 
And share our rival praise ; 
One has the rurer cleverness, 
One Beauty's wining ways. 

Thoughtless of self, a friendly pair, 
In musing mocd they sit; 

No airs deform the modest Fait, 
o gibe the silent Wit. 

So is it minds of noblest mould 
Still choose a peaceful life ; 
Their friends the flag of war unfold 
And trim the palty strife. 
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eut|on till the end of the ninth century. The second volume, if 
I live fo write it, will be the history of the Inquisition properly 
so called. I long to sec your bock [the ' Af|ans ']. 
In spite of violent prejudice, the Archbi.h,,p [Whately] 
eannot but gain ground in the esteem of ail go«,d men that 
corne near him. But oh, my dear Nexvman, what furie,us 
bigots are to be found here in the Pr.tcstant party ! I bave 
hea,'d a sermon, beautiful]y written and delivered, that shocked 
me more than any speech of Mr. l |urne, conside,'ing whcre it 
was delivered. Satire, sarcasm, evcrythil,g ol.iectionable, f,'om 
the pulpit, and the congre.gation il, an ,,l*e, titter. I exl,ectod 
'hear hear' at every momcnt; and yet the preacher is high 
Evangelical. 
 . . V*hat wi|l the Morton Piackncy pe,,plc say whcn they 
sec the new Rector [Thomas Mozley]  Will they not suspect 
that he has run away from Lecture and gone there for fun 
to persolmte his tutor  He is, however, an excellent young 
man, and I trust the 10arishioners will soon fiad out his growing 
good qualities. 

]:EV. ISC WILLIAMS TO IEV. J. ]I. NEWMAN. 
A ugust 25, 1832. 
 . . I will let you know about my coming bacl¢ auother 
tilne ; but, my dear Newman, you bave yet to lcarn how to be 
a vicar, or you would see the ilnpropriety of saying fo a curate 
' I ara obliged to you h»r staying' ; foi" itis my business to be 
here Mways. I ara reading a little Chrysostom, which I fiud 
a great comfort and delight. 

IEV. E. ]3. 13USEY, D.D., o IEV. J. H. 1NEWMAN. 
1832. 
The sermon wh|ch I prcached for you at Grove met with 
¢he fate which it would bave been more entitled to had 
you preached it ; it extracted 70/., and was ' ordered fo be 
10rinted. ' 
Now to myself the sermon appears infinitely less calculated 
to be printed than even the former che ; because it is more in 
the form of a sermon than the other ; and there is no one 
subject discussed in it, as I was obliged to make it very 
popular. 
]4ow far might this inc|dental protest against the sad 
neglect of our hcathen countrymen in our great towns or our 



villages, or the greater publicity given te the success with 
whk.h the exertions here bave, in this case, been blessed, bo 
likely te produce other similar ? 
Te s(dve this I send you my sermon ; but I must insist that 
you will net even look at it if you are hurried still with your 
work, or need repose. 
Should you advise this te be printed (which I think you 
will net), what shouhl you de with regard te the other ? 
Be sure you will be acting most kindly te me by consulting 
your own comfort. I was truly glad te hear frein Mrs. lew- 
man that you were much better. 

It»:v. R. L. COTTO. TO Iv. J. ]I. :NEWMAN. 
,%l,tcmbe" 8, 1832. 
The vonsecratlon day was, indeed, a day much te be re- 
m(,mbcre(l. Pusey's sevnmn was vcry beautiful, and is in the 
press .... I did net hear that he was injured by preaching, 
and bave secn both lais brothers since, ,nd inquired after him. 
What progrcss ha.s thcre been in tlm cholera ? 

REv. R. H. Ft¢OUDE TO REv. J. H. 
»çeptember 9, 1832. 
I bave h my ups and downs since I sw you. IN.B. 
riz. July 31, when he left Oxfo foc home. It w when 
choiera was imminent, and we parted as if, perhps, we might 
net see each other again. With reference te the memo 
that parting, when I shk hnds with him, and loek into 
hi,, face with great affection, I afoevards wrote the 
And when thine eye surveys 
With fond adoring gze, 
hnd yearning heart, thy friend 
Love te its grave doth tend. 
nd the latr in close proximity te the foer: 
«a Ov v TovaoEt îvat.] I vill net go into detafls, for 
ail is af last as well as possihle ; but you were right in saving 
it would be a slow job IN.B. this refers  bis sister, I thk] ; 
perhaps much pain is yet te corne, but ail must go right. 
You will be glad te hem" that I bave ruade up my mind te 
spend the winter in the Medirranean, and my father  going 
vith me the end of November ; and we shall see Sicily and the 
south of ItMy. Ve are both ver T anxious that you should 
corne with u. I think it vould set you up. 
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IEV. Da. Iff«wKS TO REV. 
]ochester ." S«ptember 12. 
I was grieved to her some rime ago from lope that you 
had not been vell. I hope you do not ,llow Messrs. Rose and 
Lyell to work you hard. Writing is  inc»st deceitful elnploy- 
ment ; huvting you the more, the more you are interested by 
it ; and you are alv«tys disposed fo exert yourself too much. 
Ve have had good accounts of the Wh«ttelys and B. White. 
Ve have excellent accounts of lusey, who is going to pvint 
his sermon at the consecration of a church. 

lEv. g. H. TEW,IAN TO IEV. R. II. FIOUI)E. 
Septe.mb,,r 13, 1832. 
As to your proposal for me to accompany you, it is very 
t(-mpting. It quite unsettled me, and I h«tve had a disturbed 
night with the thought of it. Indeed, it mttkes me quite 
to think what an evidence it has given me of the little real 
sttbility of mind I bave yet attdned. I c«umot mtke out 
why I was so little, or ratbcr hot at ail, excited by the c«)ming 
of the cholera, and so much by this silly pro.pect which 
bave put before me. It is very inconsistent, except, p(,rhaps, 
that the present novelty bas corne upon me suddcnly. But 
enough of philosophising. 
I am much tempted by your proposal, for several reasons, 
yet there is so much of impediment in the way of my accepting 
it. I cannot divest myself f the feeling that I my be in- 
truding upon your father ; but, supposing this away, I see much 
in fvour of the scheme, lrol»ably I never shall lmve such 
an opportunity again. 
know so well as yourself. And going with a person older tbaa 
myself, as your father, is to nie  great temptation. I aih 
indolently distrustful of my own judgment in little matters, 
nd like to be under orders. [N.B.--My leaving them, in the 
event, at Rome, and going through Sicily by myself is 
curious comment upon this.] 
Then what  name the Mediterranean is ! And the time 
of the year, for I think summer would be too hot for me ; and 
the opportunity of getting there without touching Gallic erth 
(for I suppose you go by water), which is an abomination. 
And if I ever am to trvel, is hot this the time vhen I ara 
most at liberty for it  My engagements being slighter now 
VOL. |. R 



than they hve been these many years, and than they are 
likely tobe hereafter. And I feel the need of it ; I ara sus- 
picious of becoming mtrrow-miuded, and at least I wish to 
exl)crience the fceling and the trial of exp«msiveness of views, 
if itwerebut to Le ahle tos««y I had, andtoknow how to 
meet itin the cse of others. And then I thiuk I may fairly 
say my health requires it. 1%»t that I ever expect tobe 
regularly well as long as I lire. It is a thing I do hot think 
of; hut still I may be set up cn,ugh for years of work, for 
whicb, at present, I nmy be mmqu,l. 
But you must tcll me (1) as to rime. I could hot allow 
mysclf t be absent from England bcyond Easter (say the 
l,eginniug of April). Vould it hot 1)e possille for me to part 
c(,mpany  ith y,,u ? (2) As to expcnse, which, I apprehend, will 
he a serious suh.iett .... (3) As to my health. It is quite 
enough that you should be an invalid.; but it would be an 
ungracious rdp«pyo. for me fo fall sick also. low I cannot 
auswer for my he«dth. If all of a sudden I fell ill ? 
My l,ook [the ' Ariaus'] has long been out of hand. 
.usp,.('t th;tt Rose thinks if scarcely sale, and Rivngton thinks 
it dull. tIovever, [ ara quite satistied with Rose ; he is in 
ecstasies with parts of if, and, I sncerely believe, delays it 
undcr the wish to nmke if as good as possible. He seems to 
like the first chapter least, vhich is now in Lvell's hands. 
lb,se is a very energetic, well-principled fellow. I bave seen 
a go(ci deal of him ; whether he is firm remains fo be seen. 
will believe no one till he bas committed binself. 
Do send Mr. lU[ose one or two more architectural articles 
before you go. 

REV. J. II. lqEWA. TO REV. R. H. FROUDE. 
October 4, 1832. 
Perhaps I had bettcr write instead of waiting till we meet, 
for you may have ruade up your mind by that time. IN.B.--In 
his letter of September 27 Froude gave me private reasons 
for desiring after all to remain in England.] low, then, let 
me entreat you that nothing but the force of plain duty keep 
you from going abroad. You require it. The complaint with 
which you are threatened is extremely slow in its advances 
(and therefore insidious) when persons get to your age. I have 
now a case at Oxford which has been coming on for four 
full years ; and it began in a slight imperceptible co|d. 
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As te myself, I had rather postpone going, wiçhout liking 
te give up the I)rospect you hve opened ; se de net let me 
corne in any way into your deliberttions, as I suppose you 
vill net. Did I consult my vishes I should stoi) at home. I 
grudge the rime, the expense, the trouble, the being put out 
of one's way, &c. But it may be a duty te consult for one's 
health, te enlarge one's ideas, te break one's studies, and te 
Imve the name of a travelled man ; this last being a pleasur 
also«poxç dp.  
I have been entirely idlo the lst month. Tho violin hs 
been my only care, and, though 1 have net practised or pro- 
gressed much, yet I see tlmt I couhl easily pbty better thym I 
ever did, and with regular attention might de what I pleased. 
]3ut of all tmdes under the sun the worst is that of music in  
blow-up ; for Euripides's complaint still holds good, and the lyre 
is only heaM in feasts. et ' music bath clmrms,' and it wero 
better te ask the Date obolum afoer  tune than te beg without 
pretence. 
As tho reader knows, the original plan for spending tho 
winter in the Mediterranean was adhered te, nd the party 
stiled frein Flmouth early in December. 

REv. J. 11. IEWMA Te REv. 1. H. FaOUDE. 
October 1832. 
I ara more and more convinced one ought te de everything 
one can te vert a civil commotion ; and nov incline te the 
hope tht the Whig spirit will keep in ,nd the Church be set 
adrift. If this were the case we should be se very indcpendent 
of things temporM ; for we only, as individuals, should suflr. 
But  revolution involves the sufferings of others, and, con- 
sequently, out obligation te defend them, which is  tie. I 
should de M1 I cn te sui)i)ort the Whigs se fr forth as they 
re Conservative. 
I ara afraid of making too much of little things nd 
resting in them. Let us make broad comprehensions. I hope 
you like this doctrine ; certainly it does net de te st)lit on 
trifles. One must use the olovo/z«'a. I agree with you about 
preaching [i.e. extempore I)reching]. I have had from time 
te rime divers thoughçs about turning evangelical se fat', only 
I ara afraid. If Oxford ws ny place but Oxford, I certainly 
would hve a weekly lecture--mSd$«oç 
 Arist..Rhet. il. 12. 
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lv.v. Jou KEBLE TO REV. J. H. :NEWlIAlg. 
2Vovember 1832. 
I send this lecture [his fnurth] with a request that eithcr 
you or Fraude or Ogilvie will run your eye over if, nd sy 
vhat is wrmg. I lncant fo luve dclivered it lust week, but 
1 thought M r. Vice-Cancellor would ruther hot, as he was 
cxpecting their Royal llighnesses. There re three matters 
in the lecture to bc discussed :--(a) The song of Ragnar Lod- 
brog, where it is fo he fo»un,1 most autlmuticl ? (b) Vhat book 
gives the best spccimens of the ' Welsh Triads'? (c) That 
little Ltpl«ud song of which I have tried to trmmla a st:tnza 
('1 saw the re, cm rise cl(.ar'} ; is it in any sense gcnuine ? I 
had it fr«m lli«kards ag«'s ago, and shall write to him. 
lIy th« lime these mtth,rs are settled am»ther ten days 
will he over; and, seltled or hot, ] pro,pose eoming up on 
hlonday ghe 12th, aml pr«.dic«ting the 13th. I send the third 
lecture in case you shouhl think if worth looking over too. 
I long to know how Fr«,ude is. The sooner he cornes now 
[to Fairford] the ber,ter, or you either. My dear N., I ara 
sadly afraid you will be giving us the slip as the rime of your 
voyage dmws near, and my brother wants fo sec you, and I 
want you fo sec him. 
You will sec t,hat I hure reserved nmeh of vh;tt we talked 
of for another lecture. I was sure the yawns else would haro 
been direful. 

REV. C. I ). GOLIGIITLY TO "REV. J. H. 
IVovember 7, 1832. 
I sit down to inform you, though very reluctantly, that I 
bave glven up Deddington. Blencowe's rejection of my offer 
is fatal fo the whole scheme. [ can think of no other pemon. 
Consider how dicult it is in these days to meet with any 
young nutn, t»f real zeal, who is hOt Calvinistic, or bas hOt somo 
objections to some of the services of the Church. In short, 
how few young nmn are there of rem zeal who care a rush for 
authority. 
REV. E. B. PUSEY, D.D., o REV. J. N. EWMAN, 
'bvenber 8, 1832. 
Our deur little one, who by your ministry w ruade a 
member of Christ's Church, has been removed from all strug'glo 
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and sin before it knew them. tter departure vas sudden; 
but we have great room to thank God for His mcrcies in 
everything relating toit. She promiscd fair to be a meek and 
quiet spirit here, but she is gone (which, since it is so, must 
be far better)' ber Father's l,ousehold to adorn.' We would 
sec you gladly any day after this vcek, but cannot mcet mixed 
society on Tuesday. 

REv. J. H. :NEw O REv. E. ]3. I°USEY, D.D. 
_hovevber 10, 1832. 
I trust the change of place and the rctirement of the 
country have been a blessing to you and Mrs. Pusey, as I 
ara sure they have. It only rcquires fo be ahme for receiving 
the comfort which almost necessarily atteuds any dispensa- 
tion from Above. Of course, only parents can tell the sorrow 
of the loss of a chihl. But all persons can sec the nature of 
the comfort contained in it---the comfort of knowing that you 
have given an immortal spirit to I[eaven, and of being released 
ïrom all responsibility of teaching her right from wrong, and 
from the uuceoEainties of her tinal dcstiny. You h«ve donc 
what her age alloved. She has becn dedicated fo God, and 
I-le has received the offering. For me, I have had a great 
privilcge in being the means of hcr dedî«ation. It is the only 
service which we are given to perform with a rejoicing con- 
science and a secure mind. [N.B.--I mean that the belief in 
the Ol»es ol»eraton saves one ïrom the ïee]ing th«tt one's own 
sin bas weighed on it.] And, on recollection, it becomes 
doubly precious, and a festival work, when, as in the case of 
your dear little ont, we see the certainty of its having been 
accepted. 

IREDERIC ROGERS, :EsQ., TO REV. J. H. EW.IAN. 
2'ovenber 12, 1832. 
I am delighted to find that at last I stand a chance of 
sceing you. I shall most certainly be at Hatchett's at one 
o'clock. Can you then corne down here vith me and spend 
adayortwowithus? Iam sure youmust be an idle man 
IlOW. 

The following note and poem are appended by Mr. 1Vewman 
to the foregoing letter : 



I weng down with Rogers go Blaekheath, Nov. 1 l, for the 
firsç rime. I dined there and returned fo London. Iç was my 
firsg rime of seeing bis (F. .'s) family. Father, mother, 
sisters, and I think some brothers. In eonsequenee I wrote 
he lines whieh sand firsg iii he 'Lyra Apostoliea,' 
' Where'er I roam.' One of the siatem died on 8eptember 
1837. 
HOME. 
cre'cr I roam in this fair Englsh land, 
The sion of a temple meets my eyes : 
Nodcst without: withn all-glorious fise 
]s love-enclustered columns and cxpand 
Their slcndcr arms. Like olive plants they stan 
Each unswering each in home's s«fft sympathics. 
Sibtcrs and brothcrs. At the altar sighs 
l'a»en(al fondness, and wilh anxious hand 
Tcndcrs its offering of young vows and prayers, 
The saine and hot the saine. Go where I will 
Thc vision bcams I tcn thouand shrines ail one. 
Dear fertile soil I what forcign culture ars 
Such fruit ? And I through distant clim may  
Iy wy rond, yet miss thy likeness still. 
Oxford, Nov. 16, 1832. 

The author of ' Ileminiscences of Oriel' says: 'If never 
ve.as possible fo be even a quarter of an hour in his [Newman's] 
company without a man feeling himself incited to take an 
onward stop, sutticicnt to tax his energies or his faith.' The 
following letters on taking leave of his friend and pupil, who 
had just takcu a high degree, perhaps illustrate this demand 
upon the energies of men in proportion as he n-alued and esti- 
mated thcm. 
.5ovember 19, 1832. 
I bave been thinking you may be at present exposed to 
danger from the state of your eyes ; thus--Are you hot natu- 
rally idle ? and are you hot now reduced to a state of idleness ? 
lIeware of getting into a way of muddling away your rime ; 
shuttting through the day doing nothing, &c. I kuow that 
when you get to the Bar you must work ; yet there are degrees 
of exertion, and itis possible tobe absent with your books 
before you. I throw out this mere]y because it strikes me, as 
a raw material which you may convert as far as possible into 
something rem and practicable. 
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To the sme friend he had written previously : 
You hve an ctive mind and are hOt lonely without books, 
nd I Mmost think that idleness, or rther vcncy, is the best 
rime for thought. 
Again to the saine, who seems to hve replied on the 
question of muddling : _5ove.mber 22, 1832. 
When I spoke of muddling, if was merely tht I thought 
your eyes at prescnt kept you from doing aything, and that 
you were liter;tlly i(lling. I did not mean tlmt you must 
reading or thinking. You may hunt in it«unpshirc three 
in the week, and I shll never c«dl it muddling ; tiret is, it will 
9wt incapactate you ./'rom u'orking in its season. But fo be 
doing absolutely nothing is injurious. 
VEN. AR(HDEACON FROUDE TO tEV. t. [. EWIIAN. 
/Vovember 24, 1832. 
I heard yesterday from Falmouth that  stemer now fitting 
n t) af Woolwich is likely to take out the Mediterranem mails 
on December 7, nd that we are to go out in her. 
 . . If my correspondent is correctly informed, the ship is 
the sme that took the Bishop of Exeter nd myself to Scilly 
last year. She is, I think, the lrgst packet in the service, 
and was t that time titted up in the most comfortable way 
inmginable, nd her captin was  worthy obling person. 
She is 800 tons nd is clled the ' Hermes.' 

Fo ROGERS, ESQ., TO IEV. J. H. NEWMAN. 
2Vovember 26, 1832. 
 . . The letters which we can gct for you for Italy, I fear, 
we cannot manage till after you have lcft England. Do you 
think them worth forwarding ? 
Among the tasks which Mr. Newman proposed to Mr. 
Rogers, as an idle man, was the writing of verses. His last 
letter despatched just before sailing touches upon this. 

REV. J. I-I. NEWIIAII TO F. tOaEnS, ESQ. 
Oriel College : JDecember 1, 1832. 
As fo my notion about verses, do not be so surprised- 
had  ressort. If you do not alredy write them, I cn only 
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say the sooner you do the better, for while your eyes are bad, 
it would be an musement. But the truth is thoEt we bave 
in contemplation to set up a verse dcpartmeut in 
]lagazine for ail right purposes ; and I ara (hot heating up, 
but) looking for recruits. 1)o hot mention this, but we have 
hopes of mtking an effective quasi-political engine, without 
evcry contributioa being of that chtracter. ]ï)o not stirring 
rimes bring out poets ? Do they hot give opportunity for 
the rhetoric of poetry, and the persuasion ? And may we not 
at h..'tst pr(»duce shadows of high things if hot the high things 
themselves ? 

On Sumbty, Decembcr 2, 1832, s Select lreacher, Mr. 
]ewm«tn lWem.h(.d the sermon on Saul? On Monday, Deeem- 
ber 3, hc set out by thc Southampton coach for Whitchurch, 
.o o 
 x tmg on the saine day. 

OEO IIIS ]IOTItER. 
Whitchurch : December 3, 1832. 
It is soon to make you pay postage .... Here I ara at 
Whitchurch from one till eleven  I hud hoped to be alone, 
and  should bave desvttched severl copies of verses ; but a 
per_n cbtiming tobe H.'s brother has made his appemnce, 
and, as ,,oin,, to Exeter as well as myself, claires to share my 
room and society. So I ara practising for the tiret rime the 
duty of a traveller, hich is sorely against the gras, and 
bave becn talkative and agreeable without end ; . . . now that 
I have set up for a man of the world it is my vocation. I 
hae been so hurried I have htd no rime to thitoE, but at 
limes it seems tobe miserable going away for so long. Yet 
I (hubt hot, in after life, I shall look back on this day as a 
Iwight day and full of interest, as the commencement of one 
(d the few re«reations which I can hope, nay, or desire to 
have in this worhl, for the only cessation from labour  which 
I may look without bbune. I really do hot wish (I think)that 
it [this present cessation] should be anything else than a pre- 
paratiou and strengthening rime for future toil; rather I 
should rioice fo think that I w in this way steeling myoelf 
in soul and body for it. 
In the afternoon se'ice yesoErday, the second salm [for 
singing] was Ps. 121, Merrick's version. ow I cannot thk 
t , Wflfulness the sin of Saul,' LSdt'rsily S«rmos. 
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the organist chose it on purpose, yet chosen on purpose it 
must have been by some one or other. Soit seems like an 
omen or a promise.--¥ours ever dutifully. 
P.S.--Some rime since Mrs. Coldey sent me her I[istory of 
the Bible .... Gct Wllians to sec or write to her, with a 
mess:tge from nm, and ttm gift of a i)()ok in turn .... Somc 
book on the Chr('h or like ' Th, mms h Kempis,' or Taylor's 
'H,lv Living,' or against schism, so tlmt itis hot oflçnsive. 
And I hure wishcd some rime to give J ames [the man-servaut] 
Bcvcridgc's ' Private Thoughts,' ,w s,»me such l»ook. WillialnS 
will help you here ; and I have promised my 1;tumlress a i»oo1 
of thc saine kind. And I wish o give a gown t,» I,,l,lfin's 
m,,tlwr, buç have hot t,dd him. ll. W. [llem'y Willwrforce], 
perhaps, will tvy te» wovm s«,nm of my serinons out of you, fo 
carry out of O.,brddo hot lot him. 

To IllS IOTIIER. 
l"«Imouth, Decembcr 5, 1832. 
I arrived here bctwcen seven and eight ,»'ch»ck this m,wning 
s exp«,ditiously as ] eould hope. My e,mq»aui,»ns rc n«»t yet 
arrived, s far as [ tan make out ; but ] h«ve hot h,n done 
lweakfast, and did m»t get up till one o'clock. I got to Exetcr 
at 1 P.xL ycstcrday, and set off I»y the Fahmmth mail at scven 
in the evening. 
A night journey through ])e «,nshire and Cornwall is very 
sriking f«w its mystcriousness ; and it was a beutiful night, 
clear, frosty, and hright with a full mo,n. Mere richncss of 
vegetation is l,st by night, but l»«)l(l fetures romain. As I 
came along, I had the holc train of pictures so vividly Ul)On 
my mind, thtt I couhl have written  mostintcresting accourir 
of it in the me)st al,1)roved picturcsque style of modcrn 
comFofition , but it is all gt,ne fmm me by this rime, like  
dFall. 
The night was enlivened by what Herodotus calls a night 
engagement with  man, called by courtesy  gentlemn, on 
the box. The first ct ended by his calling me  d-- fo,l. 
The second by his insistiug on two mst hearty shakes «)f the 
hand, ith the protest that he certainly did think me very 
iudicious and ill-timed. I had opened by telling him he  as 
talking great nonsense to a silly goose of a nmid-servant stuck 
atop of the coach ; so I hml no reon to complain of his 
cboosing to give me the rctort uncourteous... c aured 



me he revercnccd my cloth .... It is so odd, he thought 
I had attacked him undcr personal feeling. I ara quite 
ushamed of this scrawl, yet since I bave a few minus to 
spare 
writing. 
I hure already experienced several of those lesser incon- 
veniences which become great as soon as they are dwelt upon, 
but shrink to their proper size when the mind is occupied by 
any more important objcct, whether of this world or the next. 
First, Fisk had hot repaired the rent in tbe side of my cloak. 
Next, he buckle of my new carpet-bag brokc before I set out, 
and the key broke in opcning it at Exer. I was obliged 
to improvisate a padlock, vhich a.gain has got wrong in my 
ourney here, and now «« man is at it again. Thirdly, my 
portmanteau bas been cut, i»ut hot bad]y. Fourthly, Harriett's 
purse bas rn itself. Such is the present state of my expe- 
dition. 
Our vesscl is the ' ][ermes' ; itis the ]argest vessel in the 
5Ial service. It bas been seen miseml)ly perplexed with 
the gales off the Downs, and is now expected hourly. Do 
hot tell anyone any pa of the nonscnse I have been scrawling. 
P.S. The Froudes are just corne. 
Before entering upon the series of letters from abroad, 
extending fmm Decemr 11, 1832, to July 1833, the Editor 
thinks it well to transcribe the following caution from the 
writer of them, without any further interference with the 
letters as thcy stand. Writing July 26, 1885, he says: 
' Further--so widely has the world been thrown open since 
fifty years ago, that I may be very wrog in my descriptio 
and sta»tts jàcts of 

To iiis [OTIIER. 
On board rte ' ]lermes '.. December 11, 1832. 
 wish you to receive the first letter I write home fz)m 
foreign parts. 
To-day bas been the most pleasurable day--as far as 
externals go--I bave ever had that I can recollect ; and now, 
in the evening, I ara sleepy and tired with the excitement. 
We are now off Cape Finisterre. Lights were just now visible 
from farmhouses on shore, which is, maybe, fifteen mlles oE 
This morning early we saw the high mountains of Spain-- 



the first foreign ]and Iever saw, having finished most pro- 
sperous]y our passage across the formidable l-lay of Biscay, 
The land first disco'ered was Cape Ortegal and its neighbour- 
hood, magnitic,nt in its out]ine ; and, as we ncared it, marked 
out with three lines of mountains ; in some places very pre- 
cipitous. At first we were about tifty mlles off them, thetx 
twenty-five perhaps. AI the saine rime the d:ty cleared, and 
the seu, which even hitherto had 1)een very fille, now beçamo 
of a rich indigo colour ; and, the wind freshening, was tipped 
with white edges, which, brealdng into foam, turned into 
momenta T ruinbows. The sea-gulls, quite ai home, wcro 
suiling about ; and the vessel rocked to and f'o with a motion 
which, unpleasant as it might httve been, had the wind becn 
from the south west, was delightful as being from shore. 
I cannot describe the exquisite colour of the sea, which, 
though not striking as being strange or novel, is unlike any- 
thing I have ever seen ; so subdued, so destitute of all display, 
so sober--I should call it, so gentleman]ike in co]our ; and 
then so deep and solemn, and, if tt colour can be so called, 
so strong ; and then the contrast between the white and the 
indigo, and the change in the wake of the vessel into all 
colours-transparent green, white, white-green, &c. As even- 
ing came on, we had every appearance of being i a warmer 
latitude. The sea brightened to a glowlng purple, inclined to 
lilac ; the sun set in 
sky, first paie orange, then gradually heightening to a dusky 
red; while Venus came out as the evening star with its 
peculiar intense brightness. Now it is bright starlight. 
We pe.ssed Corunna in the aftcrnoon, but too far off fo seo 
more than the mountains above it. We shall 
by Chfistmas Day. I think it very probable I shall hot bo 
homeby Easter .... As to my wo'k [the ' Arians.'--J. H. N.] 
I ought to give several months of correction to it, which 
might give in the Long Vacation. 
I hure hot been i.lle in the marier of verse-making. I 
have written a copy a day since I have bcen on bourd, busides 
others ut Falmouth and Whitchurch. 
The Captain is a very pleasant man. There are three 
midshipmen, and one above them, who may or may hot be 
called lieutenant ; for steam vessels are auomalies (they are 
all of the navy, as is the case with all packets now) There 
are, besides, a purser and a doctor. They are, all of them, 
young men ïrom twenty to twenty-five ; httve seen a grea 



deal of all parts of the world, have n,uch intcresting informa- 
tim, and are very gentlemaulike. It amuses one to scrutinise 
them. tne s» clever, the others hardly so. They have 
(m,»st of them) ruade very few induetions, and are hot in the 
htl»it of investigating eauses--the very reverse of philoso- 
l,hers. They bave go,,d sldrits and are very go»d-humoured. 
. . . Do hot I write well, cansidering the sea is rocking up 
and &»wn, up and down I I ara surprised at the ease with 
whi«h 1 walk lhe de«k--that, is, at mv having got my sea legs 
and altogether h»w easily 1 d» nmny things whieh seem 
dilfieult ; and ara disl»osed fo think thrt hitherto lin 
yc,r,-q I have bee orking under « gre«rt l,ressure, and, 
sl,»uhl if l,h.ase th,d over t- reverse it, I shall be like steam 
cxl,at,lin  itself. I shall «,d with one or two matters ,f 
I»usin«ss if I can rec, dl«ct them. Nh-uhl a lettcr corne fo me 
Iront the llish,,l »f Lond,m, oltbriug me er Whtehall preacher- 
ship, ge {'lristie [J. F.], to h,,m I hre sp,ken, to write 
him w,rd (I use the expressious I wish him t. use) that, since 
l was lmnoured with an intervi¢«v, ' cireumstanees have arisen 
 hich have deeided me i ,1,'clininy that tlattering mark 
Iis notice, should it be ,flbred lne, which, he said, was pos- 
sil»le.' . . . 
Ecuse me if I havc ruade blunders in this letter  i is too 
long lo read over. 
TO III8 SISTER HARRIETT. 
Ot bonrd th¢ ' llermes ': December 12, 1832. 
We are again out of sig4tt of land, having bn out in 
order o d,,uble Cape Finisterre. We lost the Lizard 
tire o'clock -n Saturday, and after that did no see land till 
yesterday (Tuesday) n,»rnig, ab,ut ten. The interval was 
occupied iu ],assing r,mnd ' th« Bay,' whieh we did almos by 
a straiht line ri'oto Fahnouth o Cpe Ortegal. Seldom 
this timc of year is a voyage so prospetus. 
In giving his experience of sea-sickness Mr. ewman 
certainly did hot hok for a wide class of readers, but though$ 
was busy ; the impulse to analyse was strog in him ; and-he 
could reckon on amused sympathy ; and perhaps may have 
still. 
Iy sea-sickness, if it may be so called, left me in twenty- 
four hours. Iç is an uneomfortable feeling eertainly ; bu 



saying that, I h,ve said the vorst of it. iN't.ve" cevI:til,ly hnd 
I OEilment more easy fo bear; ;tnd, so far from h«tx ing my 
spi,'its d«pressed,  couhl do nothing but ltugh at the l«lit 
of lny plight. It begau on goiug down to dinwv,m SttuM;v. 
The motion is felt much mot'e below: and the caliu is cloe. 
A st'mge fceling came over me; the hcavi,,g fo and fro 
e erything seemed t, puzzle me from lmad to f,t, l»ut it such 
a va.'ue, mysterious way, that I could no$ get hohl of if, 
sty wlmt was thc m;ttter with me, or wheve. ()t T arc : I 
was detevmited, hr it is one off the best tdlevlati,ms, t}n I 
dv«tnk, but in so bsurdly solemn a way. with su¢'h a perplexity 
of mind, hot fo say of body, that. as I h«tve stid, [ laughed 
mvself. ]I,»w I wished dimwv over  Y«.t, on I sat, hc«tx 
up and down, to and fro, in an cmlles, meaningless motiou ; 
n tuble without  crisis ; the disc,»mf,,,-t of an uae«tsy dream. 
I went uistirs a.nd got botter. Then I lay down and was 
well. Got up af eleven t night, walked tri,out, and was 
better tginwent to bed aud slept soumlly. Sunday morn 
ing I ws bmguid and quahnish ; ly &m'n on the deck and 
got well, but was ufraid to stir. We had great difliculty to 
read the service. Archdecon Froude was very I»ad and in 
hed. R.H.F. was gettiug vell, but I did hOt like fo let 
try by himself. However, he read, and [ ws able to respod. 
I was better aud vorse all day, and after bed-time had 
more trouble up fo this rime, when I eat and drink, loll alut, 
read and write as usual. Sc-sickness is to me a very light 
evil ; lying down is an instunt specific for if, and eating a cer- 
tain allevittiol und fortifying against it. 
I ara Olfly just nov getting reconciled fo my berth, which 
yet is very far superior to lnost, if not all, accommod;ttions of 
the kind. I will not speak of ifs smallness, more like a coffin 
thun a bed, nor of its darkness ; but, first, think of the roll of 
the vessel fo and fro. The first night my side ws sore with 
the rub, tub of the motion. Then fancy the swinging, the 
never-ended swiugdngyou knock your heml, you bl'uise your 
arms, all the while being shelved in a cupard rive feet from 
the floor. Then the creaking of the vessel ; it is like hall 
htmd,'ed watchmen's rattles mixed with the squeaking of 
Bl'obdingnag pigs, while the water dashes, dah, dash against 
the side. Then overhead the loud foot of the watch, who 
goes on tmmping up and down for more or less the whole 
fight. Then in tlie morning the washing of the deck; rush 
cornes an engine-pipe on the floor--ceses, is renewed, flourishes 



bout, rushes gain : then sudden]y hl  dozen brooms, 
wish-wash, wish-waqh, serib-serub, seratehing Rnd roaring 
Rlterntely. Then the heavy flump, flump o tbe huge eloth 
whieh is meant to dvy the deek as  towel or duster. st, 
nnd hot least, the smell. Ia spire oï Riring it, the berth will 
smell dunp and musty ; at best itis close ; there is no window 
in it ; it opens into the cal,in, which at night s lighted with 
oil. Added to this, the waut of room for your baggage, and 
your higgledy-pigglcdy st«tte ; and you will allow I have givên 
you enough of discomfort.. Yet one day like yesterday out- 
weighs them all; and, in fnct, they are ,tnishing f«tst To be 
sure,  valetudiarian could hot bear it. I think that it would 
quite have km»cked me up a year or two since : and as for 
lhose who, in advancetl stages of consumption, are sent abroad, 
it must i,c a martyrdom : yet, I repe:tt, our vessel is  peculiarly 
convenieut one. 
But I m glad to say I ara getting over all these things. First 
we lmve decided on going on with the vessel to Zante, Patras, 
Corfu, and to take Malta as the vessel cornes back ; thus we 
are sure of remaining on board for a month and more to corne ; 
so I slmll unpack, which will be a comfort .... You must 
know that eaeh berth has two sleeping-shelves, one above the 
other, wbieh are both occupied when the vessel is full (fancy 
the misery). But we have no cabin passengers on boerd 
beside ourselves ; so we htve our berth ettch to himself. Now 
the under shelf I shall empty of bedding and arrange my bag- 
gage there. There are several little shelves, too, on whieh I 
shall place various little articles and books .... ext I am 
getting fo understand my berth, and the way of lying in it 
eomfortably ; and certainly I cannot deny that it is snug, 
though odd. I get hot  miud the noises, and I have effected 
 better ventilation. 
This is all I bave to say at present. Meanwhile, I tran- 
scribe one of my follies, having done it before breakfast  
moraing. 
Ere yet I left home's youtbfnl sbn 
My heart and hope were stored 
Where first I etgbt the rays divin 
And drk the Etern Word. 

I went afar, the world unrolled 
Her many-pictured page ; 
| stored t.he marvels which she tol 
.4,ad tru.td to hr gaga. 



15 ON BO.qRD THE ' 1-fERMES 

IJer pleasures quaffed. I sought awhile 
The scenes I pr;zed before ; 
But parent's praise, and sister's smfle, 
Stirred my cold heart no more. 
So ever ser, so ever cIoy, 
Earth's favours as they fade, 
Since Adam lost for one tierce joy 
His Eden's sacred shade2 

I bave written one on Athanasius, and a sort of song ; and 
one on the Church of Rome, and I wish to take Old Testament 
subjects, but cannot yet seize them. 
I wonder what news you have t home ail this while. 
ttow strange itis to bave given up all thoughts about tho 
French and Antwerp ! But, hearing nothing, we are forced, 
in self-defence, to forger what otherwise is so interesting. 
Rose has answered our proposal about the ' Lyra Apostolica ' 
in the most flatteritg manner. I hope he will let us do as we 

0 III8 SIS"I'ER JEMI3IA. 
7"he ' Hermes' : Decener 12, 1832. 
l[avng othing at prescrit to tell you, I h.ve invented 
something, which I now send you. 
They cio but gr,,le in learning's pedant round 
Who o the fnasies of sense bestow 
An icile substance, bidciing us bow low 
Before those shtdes of being which are found 
IStirring or still on man's scant trial ground ; 
As if such shapes tn4 moods, which corne and go 
Had anght of Truth or Lire in their poor show 
To sway or judge, and skill to ain or wound. 
bon of immortal Seed, high-destined Man ! 
Know thy dread gft, a creature, yet a cause, 
Each mind is its own cenre, and it. draws 
IJome to itself, and moulds in its thoughts' span 
ll outward things, the vssals of its will, 
Aided by Heaven, by earth unthwarged stilL 

0 Aged Saint ! far off I heaxd 
The praises of thy naine ; 
Thy deed of power, thy skilful word 
ïhy zeal's riumphant flame. 

Off the Lizard, December 8. 



I came and saw ; and, having seen 
Weal hear, I drew offenee 
From thy prompt stalle, thy simple miet 
Thy lowly (liligenee. 
The Saint's is nog the IIero's praise 
Tins hve I round, and learn, 
or ço profane Hcaven's humblesç 
Nor its leasg bn to spurn. 
To-nigh tho tire-flics re mosg beautiful, and the waIer 
phosl»horic. We nre in latitude 41  abouL I is curious to 
see the Great Bcar c]ose to the water's edge. I was fmiliar 
enough with t],e Ce]estial Bear [t],is isan al]usion fo Whate]y] 
to n,ake if feel odd to sec him near the horizon ; yet he quite 
squint.s, like a ol iii spelt. I wish I could draw in your 
style a picture of meu taking the log--that is, finding the rate 
t],e vessel is g,,ing. :ç rope is thrown iuto the sea with certain 
knots fo mark the rate. It is briskly uuwound from a roller 
as the -essel mures,  bile a.nother man holds a minute glass. 
«çl»out four or rive men are cmployed in it, and the grouping 
is very g,od. 
Decctti6er 13.I bave had before my eyes the last two 
l,ours visions such as I can hardly believe   rem : the 
Portuguese eoast, in all that indescribble peculiarity of 
f-reign sceuery  hich paintings attempt. Whether it is in the 
clerness of the air or other ca.uses, it is as different from 
Englaml as possible, and I eau hardly say how. The cliffs are 
high, composed of samlstone. They fot'm a natural architee- 
ture--pyramids, and these in grouFs. The war, which is 
beautifn]ly cahn, brea]s in high fo,ara ; the sun is bright 
and casts large shadows on the rocks and downs. Abo'e, 
is exl>osod, barren, or poorly cultivated ; an immense plain, 
irregularly surfaced, sh>l,es d,wn fo the brink of the e]ifl, a 
loautiful l>alo reddish-l»rown. Throu/h the glass we sec houses, 
fl,,cls ,,f sheep, win'hnills with salis ]ile a spider's web, mar- 
i«.]lo towers with men lounging about the wall woods 
et, rk-trees with very long stems, ail as elear and as unnaturally 
l,right as you eau faney. To the south the town Ma.fra, which 
we are ssin ; abo'e the magnifieent heightsof Torres Vedras. 
Cintra is to the south, and we are expecting if. It is so very 
tantalising thaç we eannot land and really determiue 
iç  a country. Iç is like a vision. Iç is the first foreign 
soil I have corne near. The line of Torres Vedras is now 
most distinct. 'e are pasng a point beyond whieh we 
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nothing. But I suppose Cintra and Lisbon are on the other 
side. 
Since I wrote the above the lines of Torres Ved,'ts tnd 
the rocks underneath lmve passed before us like a 1,orgeat,t. 
The cliffs are high ;md bohl, ail sorts of colours, a greenish- 
reddish-brown, vt«'y sol, er. Above the clilt are the country 
houses of the nobility, scattered along rising plains which 
terminate in tf sh:trp bold ourline, receiving and sc'eening 
lines of Tort'es Vedr«s. At the base of the clifl the w«tves are. 
dashed, the fam risiug like Venus f,-«m the se«t. 
more graccful f«,rm.% and so sedate and d«.liherate in their 
rising and f«tlling. Thc comrof thc h,ights a strangc lluish- 
greyish somcthing «,r other, very su|»tlucd. 
Eigltt o'clo,'k P..L--]n the aftern«on we htd two re.re 
sights : the rock of Lisb, m, ami the othcr side of the Torret, 
Vedms, with the m,,uth of thc Tagus. The bttter is the m,st 
strange sight of thisday. Ara [ o,ly rive d«tvs f,'om Englaml 
Ara I in Europe ? I expect Americato be ¢iiffcrent ; but is it 
possible that what seems so unlike home should be so ncar 
home? How is the North cut off from the South! Wh«tt 
colouring ! A pale greenish-red which no words c«m describe, 
but such as I have seen in pictures of Indim lmdscape--au 
extremely clean and clett" c«dour. We shall make C«tdiz by 
to-morrow evening, while Williams is lecturing at Littlemore. 
The sunset |ms bcen tine--t.he sly bright s«ttl'ron, the sea 
purple. The night is strangely warm. Latitude 39 ° or 38 °. 
The Gl'eat Bear almost in the water. The gltss 66 ° in my 
berth, which is cooler than the cal»in, which opens upon the 
external air. 
December 14.--The weather gets warmer and warmcr, 
though I believe we u-e in astonishing fortune for the time of 
year. This morning porpoises are about us, and ",ve nea:'ly 
tan over two lu'ge turtles. The first object af sunrise was 
Cape St. Vincent. We had just spoken with a fisher-bot5 
with four men. Whether if is the atmosphere or sky, the 
colours were very pictu,'esque ; the clearness of the air I cm- 
hot describe. I end, having room, with a verse : 

VOL. L 

loor wanderers, ye are sore distrest 
To find that p,'tth wl,ich Christ bas blest, 
Tmcked by His saintly throng; 
Each claires to trust his own weak will | 
131ind idol I so ye langui«h still, 
All wraglers, and all wrong. 
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tIe saw of old, and met your need, 
Graning you prophets of His creed, 
The throes of fear fo suage ; 
They fenccd the rich bequest He Inade) 
.&ud sacred hands have safe conveyed 
Their charge from age to age. 
Wanderers I corne home I when erring most) 
(.*hrist's Cburch aye kept the faith, nor lost 
One grain of Holy Trulh ; 
he ne'er bas erred as those ye trust, 
And now shall lift her from the dust, 
And reign as in ber youth I 

To tllS |OTIIER. 
(5'ibraltar : on board the ' H,,rmes ': l)ecember 16, 183:2. 
] went on dccl this morning af sunrise, and took a survey 
of this place xvhich oe has heard of so much. We are in t]le 
harbour close I)v. the 5Iole, lying undcr the inside of the Rock. 
Everything is forcign. To ile .E. by compas is the nge 
of moutains which I spoke of to unt when I saw them af 
the other side at Cadiz. Under them, and close at hand, we 
see the town of St. Roque, nd the hill clled the Queen of 
Spin's Chir, because it is said she was placed at the top of 
if to see the siege of Gibraltar. To the east, in perspective, 
the Rock begins ; and on the side of if lies the old Moorish 
town, wbich is still the seat of the mixed Gibraltar population. 
The old Moorish fort is visible, but I see nothing more. The 
great batteries, I am told, lie under. 
The population is limited by rule to 18,000, in order to 
prode against the risk of an excess during a siege ; but 
rule is evaded, and the town held three rimes that number at 
the rime of the yellow lever, two or three years since. The 
population is sid to be very dense and dirty, with a gret 
many Jews. The town is cut off from the garrison by walls 
of defence, and an open spce, which is planted and called the 
Ahneidah. Still closer to us are the barracks (still on the 
Rock), with the Government bouses, otcers' lgings, &c. 
Under, and close opposi to our strboerd stern, lie several 
Dutch coalers detained by the embargo. Right opposite on 
the other side of the vsel, and on the N.W., runs the Iole 
close to us, covered with coel, which the ïoign jabbering 
heavers are conveying into the vessel. 
The whole scene is something quite different from anything 
 bave seen during this wonderful week, and unlike any pic- 
ture or panorama I lmve met with. 
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The P.ock has a magnificent outline, very sh,rp in the 
ridge ; the o'dmr and outer side (which we do hot sec) being 
perpendicular down to the Mediterranean. It is coloured 
with ail sorts of hues--grey, red, white and green--all, of 
course, subdued. The space between the town and garrison 
is truversod by  road lying on the side of the clitf, with 
gardons on both sides. It is fringed with orange-trces as 
high as  mountain-ash (to judge from a distance), with long 
stores. The gr,ss is tinted in places with a bright yellow, 
whi«h, in England, we should judge to be buttercups. The 
garrison buildings are very picturesque. Thc b«trrack itsclf 
s a long, whitish, handsome buihling; but al»out it are 
houses in groups--high, and turning ail w«tys- painted of all 
colour. Close to us is a large, dull red shcd or storehouse, 
low and long, with g«tbles ; above them are buildings faced 
with blue, cream colour, brown, white and red. 
The water is so clear we can see, plainly as if they were 
out of it, innumerable fish of considerable size pltying about 
i ail directions. Galleys and boats are moxing tbout, one 
pullcd by more oers than I could count. The morning is very 
bright--indeed, as the day gets on (now it is 10 a.,.), too 
bright for the beauty of the scene. E,rly the surgeon of the 
g,rrison came alongsidÇ of us, and we were each asked par- 
ticularly about the cholera, vhether we had been in cholera 
districts, &c. From his nmnner we are sure we shall be 
allowed to land ; but the ]3oar(l of Health does not meet till 
after church; so, instead of going to church on shore, we 
shall enjoy the black dust of the coal. The yellow quarantine 
itag dangles from out mast-head. Having at this moment 
nothing to write, I add a sonnet which I meant to hvo sent 
to Aunt : 

Are these the tracks of some unearthly Friend ? 
His footprints, and his vesture skirts of light, 
Who, as I talk with men, conforms aright 
Their sympathetic words, or deeds that blend 
With my hid thought ;--or stoops him to attend 
My doubt.ful--pleadig grief ;--or blunts the might 
Of ill I see hot ;--or in dreams of night 
Figures the scoue in which what is will end  
Were I Christ's own, theu fitly might I call 
That vision real ; for to the thoughtful mind 
That walks with Him, He half unveils His face  
But when on common mon such shadows fall, 
They dare hot ma}ke their own the gifts they final, 
Yet, not all hopeless, eye His boundless grace. 
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Lasç nighç file ïçillness, ffter a week's rtçtling and roal'ing, 
had r luost, singubu" ettbcç ; iç was so unnatural. I never felç - 
auything like it, and cunoç desçribe iç. 1 had, in consequellce, 
a vcvv good liighçthc fil'sç for r weekiç was very soothing. 
l'çi(/]d p.l.l I/if forte is d,wided, we are hot tobe released 
till 2 v.. to-illorl.ov. The Sç. Roque Spaniards, who are 
lll«.llll,«,l.s «if lhe lh,ard of llcalth, are çhe cause of our 
quav«ultine. This has l«,eli er lil«sç UliçOliif,,l'table day ; a 
Suilday willout thesiglls«,f a Sulld«ry ] tan hlvdly understand. 
The vtss«,l n,l l«.ing «flh,w««l ço stop over to-lliol'row the ineil 
have I.,een ail day engaged in Iwiliging oli c,xfl. ]ç has been one 
sccne of collfusi-n, «lusç flyillg al«mt.the cabin, in consequence, 
closed l-I 1 ] 1 [  native cothnol j«tll)erillg bout nothing aç ail ; the 
su bl;rzing on «leck ; service inqossib]e ; the crew very busy «,r 
very idle and listh.ss. The warmth of the weather is quite 
[rang% Imt noç l'elrxlng aL all. Yesterday we lef offall out tire, 
 hk.h «vcn b«.fln-c w«s nominal, and dined with open skylights. 
The nights are lwilli:mtly Sal']ight, yeç vithou anythg like 
frost. Mars, to ail apl,earanee , a]lnOS$ in tbe zenith. 
I shall be heartily siek of noç hearing from you çfll I geç 
to Naples, whieh is the firsç place fo which leçrs may be 
aafely direeted .... I add a SOlme% I and some vees : 
Whence is this awe, by stillness spread 
O'er the vorld-fretted soul ? 
Wave reared on wave its boastful hea 
While my keen bark. hy breezes sped, 
Dmhed fiereely through the ean bed, 
And chafcd towards ils goal. 
But now there reigns so deep a test, 
That I could almost weep. 
Sinner I thou lift in this rare guest 
Of Adam's peace, a figure blest ; 
'Tis E«tcn seen, but hot possessed, 
Which chcrub-flames still keep. 
O Lord I when sin's close mamhalled lin 
Urges Thy witness on his way, 
ow should he raise Thy glorious Si 
And how Thy Will display ? 
Thy holy Paul, with soul of fiance, 
Rose on Mars'-hill, a soldier lone ; 
8hall I thus speak the Atoning Naine, 
OEhough with a heart of stone ? 

t 1Yever 13ublishecl. 
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Not so,' He said :--' hush thee, and seek, 
With thoughts in prayer and v«atchful eyes, 
lly st.asons sent for thee to spcak, 
And use thcm as they fise.' 

To IIIS I8TER -[ARRIETT. 
On board the ' lIrmes' : 1)ecember 18, 1832. 
I bave sent you from Gibraltar, by the ' Flamer' steam- 
packet, a parcel coutaining two letters to my Mother, and one 
inside parcel, with six letters besicles, to you aud Jemima, to 
Aunt, to the Archdcacon ()xfi,r,l), to the Provost, fo Pope. 
We h'ft ilwaltar a 9 P.et. yesterd«ry, and arc now ou th« 
open Mediterraleau--the sea with«»ut a billow, ;lUl a strange 
contr«st to the Atl«uttic ; and in the distance thc dira shadows 
«,f snowy mountaius, r«mging up the Spauish coasç to the 
Africa out of sight. 
But I lnust g,, back to give you an account of out brief 
visit te) Gil,raltar. I no hmger w«u(h,r at younger persons 
being cm'ried away with h'avelling, and corrupted ; for certaiuly 
thc illusi«ms of the world's magie can hardly be f«rucied while 
one remaius at home. I nevcr felt «tny pleasure or dauger 
ri'oto the ct»mnl«m routine «»f pleasures, which most pers«»ns 
dcsire and sugr from--balls, or pleasure parties, or sights-- 
but  think it de»es require strength of mind to kecp thc 
th«»ughts where they should l»e while the variety of strange 
sightsp«»litical, mord, aud physicalare passed belote the 
eyes, as in a tour like this. (3 h«rve just. been called up to see 
the mount«dus ç,f Grenada, which we have lmaved ; thcy 
elvel,»ped iu a sheet of sn«)w.) 
Vith this tmark  proceed to give you some p«-»or account 
of out visit io Gibraltar, the first f«)reign land I ever put 
foot on. 
We wcre te) have obtained pratique, as it is called ( caunot 
learn flae right meaning of the word), at 2 P.3I. yesterday 
(Mouday), but hy the gc,od, »ces of one of Archdeacon Froude's 
friends, who was afterwards out guide aud host, a meeting of 
the Board of Health was eltcted in the morning, and we were 
allowed to laud ab,»ut half-past tvelve. Col. Rogers, of the 
Artillery (the oeer in questiou), tot,k Archdeacon Froude in 
his «i-, and gtve Hurrell and me lmrses, and off we set to the 
southerlx i)oint of the R«»ck--Point Euvopa. Here the Rock is 
tln'ovn about into a vast variety «,f forms with deep fissures 
or valleys, and most picturesque groups in consequence. I is 



of a grey eolour, varied here and there with a reddish rand. 
What the solid Rock is composed of I ara ashamed to sac I 
do hot know; but if m,y be the saine as the rock which is 
always forming around it--namely, a sandstone cemented 
and indurted by w,ter passing through limestone. In eonse- 
quence, it hs an oolitie appearance, and sometimes a granitie. 
There are various cves abounding in stlctites in conequence. 
The lime is so dhesive ttmt they mix no glutinous substance 
in the whitewash m«de of it, as they do in Engl,nd ; and 
when used for walks, instead of grvel, we observed it Iooked 
as solid as n grnite p.vement. The old Moorish fortifications 
are entirely nmde of it--that is, of the ectrth of the place. 
They are eutirely nmde of earth rmnmed tight together in a 
frmnework, which is afterw,rds removed after the mauner of 
the Pis:ms, which the Duke «,f Bedfi,rd introduced to Englalad 
s«mle rime since at Wohurn Abbcy. 
o mueh cm the nture of the rock. As we rode up the 
('«trriage-way the R«»ck seemcd to heighten marrellously. 
lmd so hung orer us, and at the saine rime receded from us, 
whcn we were in the vessel, that it seems but a few hundred 
feet high, heing re,lly 1,500 feet. ]3ut now out up-hill ride 
convinced us, though out eyes were unconvinced ; still, I tan 
give you no account of the guns and batteries, which I do hot 
understand ; of course, they are very imposing. Before us lay 
the range of African mountains, which differ in shape from 
the Spanish. The African seems to be of volcanie origin-- 
conical and independent like w«tves. Ape's hill rises 3,000 
feet froln the sea, i)eing the termination of the .oEtlas chain. 
llehind we stw this part of the Atl.s distinctly, covered with 
show, I think ; the range is very high, the highest mountain 
being 10,000 feet. b'urther towards the east, about Fez, the 
range is highest, being in one pbtce 14,000 or 15,000; I forger 
 hich. 
The Rock of Gil»raltr, where we now vere, presented a 
very I»'oke surface, being more like haycocks or a ploughed 
tield tlmn alything else. In the intervMs grow large aloe.,, 
the flowers still remaining ; geraniums clothe them as ground- 
ivy may a bank in Euglnd. As we went along the road, 
huge cactuses sprawled over the walls. I did hot know they 
grew so large; they were as thiek as the trunk of a good- 
sized tree. The oranges were in full fruit, and various other 
hot-house plants. "Ve went round the side as far as tho 
Monkey Cave, where we vere fortunate enough to see some of 
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the monkeys skipping like birds ail over the surface. The 
Colonel considered xve were in high iuck. He xvas in Gibraltar 
two years before he saw one ; yet we also saw some afterwards 
on the north. At the furthest extremity we reachcd, the clitt 
descends right down to the sea from the top, 1,500 feet ! with 
hardly a break, certainly none of consequence. There are 
caverns at the bottom. 
After entering the town we weut first fo the convent, 
which is now the Government House. Archdeacon Froude 
had introductions with him to a number of superior oflicers, 
and he look this opportunity of staying hall an hour with 
Col. Mair, the Governor's Sccretary, with xhom we lunched. 
He is a very young-looking man for a Colonel, remarkably 
handsome and agreeable, and of a literary turn. ()n Iooking 
over his table I was surprised and amused to see the ' Britisb 
Magazine' there among the books.  We ha,t a delightful 
lounge in the convent garden, which even al this season is 
luxuriant, and fragrant. Immense cactuses, the date, the 
orange, the lemon, the custard-apple, the turpentine-tree, the 
dragon-tree ; last, and hot least, the palm, ab«,ut eighteen feet 
high, and a most singular tree--a perfect garden of Alcinous. 
Cl. Mair told us that in a month's lime the garden would be 
one mass of odours and splendours. Col. Mair gave us some 
supcrb Cyprus wine, and then we set off to join Col. Rogers 
again. 
 . . I wi}l transcribe for you a sort, of ecclesiastical carol 
which I wrote as an experiment, but which I ara by no means 
confident is a successful one. 

Faint not. and fret hot, for threatened woe, 
Watchman on Truth's grey height l 
'ew though the faithful and tierce though the foo 
Weakness is aye Heaven's might. 
Infidel Ammon and niggard Tyre, 
Ill-attuned oair, unite ; 
$Some work for love, and some work for hire, 
But weakness shall be Heaven's might. 
Eli's feebleness, Saul's black wrath, 
May aid Ahitophel's spire ; 
And prayers from Gerizim, and cumes from Gath 
Our weakness shall be Heaven's might. 

 Thls was afterwards explained to Mr. lewman when, on his return 
to England. he round Col. Mair was brother-in-law to Mr. Ioe--the 
editor--at whose table he afterwards met him. 
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Quail hOt and quake hOt, thou Warder bold, 
Be there no friend in sight ; 
Turn thee to question thc davs of old, 
Whcn weakness was aye Iicaven's raight. 
hloses was onc, yet ho stayed the sin 
Of thc host in |hc Presencc bright ; 
«t Eli,-ts sçorncd thc Carme[-din 
When Baal would scan Hcaven's might. 
Timc's )ears arc many, Eternity one, 
And one is thc Infinite ; 
The cho.eu are few, few the deeds well done. 
8o seantne»s is still llcaven's might. 

P.S. D,'c¢»,,t, er 26.1 lmrpose sendiug you this letter from 
{%rfu «»orbm(l, m«! I h,ll snd a packet of Jetters and a 
«'hcst «,f «,rattges by the ' 1 L«rmes ' ou its return. I send you 
l[ow can I kccp my ('hristmas fst 
lu ifs duc fciive show, 
Rtft oç lc siht of {le }[i:h Priest 
From whom its lvries flow ? 
I hcar the uncfl bells ound 
Thc blcs:ed t«,wcrs I see; 
A s mger on a fore]gn gromd, 
They pcal  fast f,,r me. 
O Britons  now in scoffings bruve, 
]low will you mt the day 
Whvn Christ reclaims the gift He gvo 
And calls he Bride away ? 
Yom" Christmas thon will lose its ndrth 
Your Easter lose its bloom ; 
Ahroad  scene of strifc and d«arth ; 
Within, a cheerlcss home I 

To IIlS ISTER JEM1MA. 
On boo»'d the ' ]l«r»ws' : December 18, 
I finishod l[arriett's letter abruptly; the paper enclbg 
like the night lu thc narr«ttives of Schehertzade. This day 
h:ts been just fittcd for wt'iting these letters : first, as being 
the veT next da.v after my visit to Gibraltar ; next, we bave 
been nearly all day out of sighç of land; thirdly, I ara indis- 
posed to anv exertion of bodysuch as walking the deck 
front the labours of yesterdty. The suu hs been so hot to-d;tv 
wc bave had an awning on deck. Porpoises and sword-tish 
lmve been sporting about us ; the sea being as clm and the 
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nlotion of the vessel as slighg as that of a ste«Lmer going to 
1),icl,mond on the Thames .... Ve exlwct to m«Lkc Algiers 
by Thursday morning. Col. Rogers walked de»wh with us to 
the water's edge. tic is a hospital,le, w«tvm-he«Lrte, I, and con- 
siderate lnaU. We are much indebted to him. It does hot 
diminish out debt to him, that iL broke the monotony of his 
lnilitary life to entertain strangers, lle spoke in l,igh terres 
of the Mess, but lamented that so few otticers were single lnen, 
so that he had but a small society. As our boat went off 
to the vcssei, I saw agin the eh'ctric phenomcn«,n which I 
nlentioned iu a former lctter ; anti its be«uty c:umot, bc exag- 
gerated. The edge -f the watt.r, whcre it hrokc against the 
l,i¢,r, was ail on tire. Wherevcr the oar  ent it was a sheeg 
of sort liquid flame, spa.rkling b«.sides, wherever thc splashes 
fell. It was as if t, he under surf«ce of the water vas tire, a.nd 
the oar turned it up. V'e g«,g b«ck to the vesscl very tire& 
]t set off about nine. I slept soundly, and found lnyself this 
morning in the open sea. 
When Marshal Bourmont-,vas here two years ago, his 
criticism on libraltar was tlmt its fortitications were over- 
donc. Thismay be truc, but such a judgment will vary vith 
10ossession and non-possession. 
By a curious coincidence an assistant chaplain of my naine 
is expected here. Accordingly the rel,or got about that ho 
had corne, and Arch-bisho], Froude had corne fo consecrate tho 
chapel .... 
Hving nothing more fo say, I conclude with some verses : 
Tyre of the West, and glorying in the naine 
More than in Faith's pure faine, 
O trust noç crafty fort nor rock renowned, 
Earned upon hostile ground ; 
Wielding Trade's master-keys, af thy proud will, 
aTo lock or loose its waters, England I trust not still. 
lDread thine own power I since haughty Babel's primo 
I-Iigh towers h,-tve been man's crime ; 
ince ber hoar age, when the buge moat lay bare, 
Strongholds have been man's snare. 
Thy nest is in the crags ; ah ! refuge frail ! 
]Iad counsel in its hour, or traitors, will prevail. 
Me who scanned Sodom for his righteous men, 
Still spares thee for thy ten ; 
But should vain hands pallute the temple wall 
More than His church will fall ; 
For as Earth's kings welcome their spotless guesg 
8o gives Ne them by turn to surfer or be blest. 
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To }IIS ]IOTIIER. 
On board t]e ' Hermes': D«ccmb'r 19, 1832. 
(Sne great convcnicnce of a voyage is that time is given 
one to record one's thonghts as thcy occur, and to sec things 
vithout the bustle of mç»ving and an over-radial succession. 
And [ lllll glad th;tt this has I,een my fortune «tt the earlier 
l»allt Of lny t«»ur, whcn lny impressions from new oljects are 
more iid than they will be in a short time. Yet, l.wever 
intorestt.d I lmve heen in lutt [ h;tve seen, I do not think I 
]utx'. exer f«,r et lllOlllt.]lt 8o feit as not o have preferred, had 
he -lt.i,l i,ocn iVt'll llle, to fild myself suddenly back again 
ia the lnidst of those employments and l,lcsures, that colne 
fo mo aL htmte in t}l( * COUlée of ordinary duty (perhas tire 
lnolncnt wht.n ] tirst s«n" Çdiz, with the hope of landing, is 
cm eXCcl,tion), so that ] bave good hope I shall hot be un- 
sctt.h.d },y my prcsent wanderings. For v]mt are all these 
strange sights but vmities, att.ended too, as they ever must 
1,e. with anxious atchfulness lest the heart be con-upted by 
theln, and I,y the unpai«ttable necessity of working up oneself 
to little acts of ttifying and teaching, which mere indolence, 
hot to say more, leads one fo shrink from  o tiret I reMly 
do think thaç the hope of belmfiting my heMth and increasing 
my usefulness and influence, are the lllaill considerations 
which [cause me toi absent myself from you and Oxford. 
Yet even [such] thoughts do hot reeoncile me to the length of 
time I shall be away, which is so vast as quite to make me 
despond ; and under these forlorn feelings I cannot but limit 
nly view to the 1)l'esent d«ty, and ei%v the novelties and 
wonders hefore me, dismissing ail thoughts of the plaees 
which are yet to be undergone belote I get baek. You must 
llOt suppose llle melancholy because 1 say ail this ; it is, 
of coure, an hM)itual feeling with inc hich I nox express, 
partly because I haro leism'e f,r if, partly beeause I hppen 
still to be SOlnewha.t f, ttigued with the exerti,,ns of the da 
belote yestorday. We are now still making for Algiers, being 
out of sight of land. The weather most delightful, with a 
breeze aft. 
Vhat bas inspired me with Ml sorts of strange refleetions 
the two çlys is the thought that I ara in the Mediternmean. 
Consider how the coasts of the Neditennean haro been the 
eat and scene of the most celebraMd empires and events 
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vhich are in history. Think of the variety of men, famous 
in every wty, who h«ve had to do with it. ]Iere the Romans 
and Cal'thaginians fought; here the Ph,vnici;tns traded ; here 
Jonah was in the storm ; hcre St. Paul was shipwrecked ; here 
the great Ath.tn:tsius voyaged to 1Rome. Talking of Athanasius, 
I will give you some verses about him" 
When shall our Northern Church her champion se, 
Ilaised by Divine decree, 
To shiehl the ancient Tru/h at his own harm ? 
Like him who s ayed Ihe arm 
Of tyrannous p,wer, and learning's sophist-tono 
Kcen-visioned 8eer, alone. 
The many crouched before an i«lol-pricst, 
Lord of the world's rank feast. 
In the dark night, 'raid the Saints' trial soro 
tIe stood, then bowed before 
The Holy Mysteries,--he, heir meetest sign, 
Weak vessel, yet divine. 
Cyprian is ours, since the high-souled primate laid 
Under the traitorous blade 
His silvered head. And Chrysostom we claim 
In that clear eloquent tï.me 
k, nd dcep-taught zeal in the same woe, which shono 
Dright round a Martyr's throne. 
And Ambrose reared his crosier from the tomb 
Though with unequal doom, 
When in dark times out champion crossed a king 
13ut good in everything 
{omes as ill's cure. Dim Future I shall we need 
A prophet for Truth's Creed ? 
DecenSer 23. 
I write this befi,re we get to Malta, whieh is to ho 
to-morrow morning, lest new sights should confuse old ones. 
A severe gale, from which I ara just reeovering, lins prevente(l 
my wriing wht I hve to tell whilc I suw it. I begau this 
lettcr on Vedtesdtty, the 19th. On Thursday morning, which 
was very fine, we neared Ctpe Tenez,  fine headland--but I 
shM1 weary you vith my dcseriptions. The sun ws behind 
it, und as it aseended aud shot its rays downwards, the 
surfttee, whieh h.d before been purple, beeame vuried into 
hills und rttvines, beautifully eoloured of  rieh sienne. Mount 
.A_tls soon showed itself again, und went with us the greater 
purt of the (ty. A sublime range, indeed, with its heud every 
now nd then in the elouds, td three or four tiers of heights 
under it, till the eye came down to the eliffs overhnging tho 



se«--«iCb, the first fifty lines of the 'Odyssey.' Only in a 
ste:un essel c«tn Olm pproach so near the luad. About 
dinlwr tin,e-thvee o'ch,cke neared Algiers, which, in its 
ty, is as intevesting a sight as we hve had. I wish I could 
do justice to it. 
()n going on deck there lay before the eye a huge hill 
covc,d with lw«tth, witb foids and recesses and a roundish 
form. ()n t.his hill- -I suppose a mlle or two from thc town-- 
were 1,evch,,d al»out a numb,r of very white bouses, al'parently 
,,f Fl'«,nk merc,mnts, h,«,kiag very desola.te, as if thev wm,dered 
how (h«.y got th«re. They seemt.d to hure no gartïens, lodges, 
fa.fraya.vals, or outhouses, such as make an English country 
house look lil:e et sm;tll villa.ae. At length the town opened 
Ul»On us. It lies o, the shle «,f a sla.nt, hot ve, T steep, appa- 
r«.n(ly, aml is «»f a tl'ia,,gular form, hot reaching to the top 
of ihc hill, with the f, wtificati, ms in ff'ont of its base. The 
l'hench tricolour flotted from them. The houses are closely 
}a.mmed togcther, aDd are of a discoloured yellow. They 
h«tve very small windows, some hih narrow arches at botm. 
Thc western side of the steep (I did not observe the other) is 
tlankcd I,y a high wall. A mosque stands without it, amt 
there are several witifin. A considerable space walled in is 
still further west., and «tt the foot of the heathy hills. The 
fortific«ttios run ahmg the w;tter's edge with one high tower; 
here Lord Emouth took his station. The French, on the 
contrary, lnded in the bav to the e«tst, and attaeked the eity 
A boat xx as put off" to us to receive the despatches, owed 
bv.. four natives - str, tnge-looklng" " fellowstwo with somewhat 
Sacenic featm-es ; the ogher two puzzled me, being ery like 
tlle old l';yptians : yell«,w, with skin like leatheryou could 
lmrdly beliee ig fo I»e skin--and film regular features. One 
of t]lm, with  remarl«tble vacancy of countenance, took 
no notice of us, tbough we were staring af him, or of out 
vessel : a vacancy like a statue, mosg strange. This nest of 
insects, with 4,000 sick in the citvwhich is small and has 
such  reputtion for the plague that, lmd we touehed any- 
tbing belonging to them, even their boat, we should, I suppose, 
tmve incurred thl'ee weeks' quarantilm af. Malt.naflècted o 
put. us in quarantilm on nccoun of the eholer% and were 
prompg in assuring us we mus llOt lnd ; and would nog 
receive out legters till they were eut hrough (to leg out tho 
choler, I suppose), nd then only ag the end of a pir of tongs. 
How odd i6 is I should lmve lived fo see Algiers  
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After Algiers we saw nothing worth Sl,eakin  ,f. \Ve 
ma(le the small island of Galita yestevdty (the 22,d). This 
morning (Che 23rd) we neared Cape I,m, and aw the tl'aCk 
fo Carthage. An is]and lies fo t]le est, ald the course is 
betwecn the two. Nothing I had seen so touched me as this. 
 thought of the htqiei«tns, Tyre, of the Punie Wars, of 
Cyprian, and the gh>rious Churehes now annihibtd ; the two 
headlands lookcd fle saine tlen as now ; nd I recollected I 
was now looking af Africa for the htst tilne in mv life. If 
disappeared towards noon, and as it diminishod, antcllaria 
came in sight, a fine volcanic island, thirty mlles in cireum- 
ference. We passed close by its Slnall town. It hts an un- 
fahomable lake in the conl'O, ,,nce thc crar of a olcano. 
Its inhabit.ants are mixed t:tlian and Ar;tbic. It is a depen- 
deney of Sicily. A,d now we are making quickly for Malta. 
I aih grstly wearied by the gale we encountered ttftcr 
Algiers, which was severe enough  make half the sailors 
sick .... 

Jhtlta : D,'cember 24. 
I ara quite reeruited now, and proeeed : I cave little for 
sea-sickuess itself, but the attendances Oll it are miserable .... 
The worst of sea-siekness is the Syml,athy whieh all thin¢_,s on 
board have with if, as if they were ail siek too. First, .11 the 
ehairs, tables, and the things on them mneh more, are moving, 
moving up and dovn, up and down, swing, swing. A tumbler 
turns over, knife and fork go, wine is spilt, as if eneouraging 
like tendencies within you. In this condition you go on 
talking and eating as fast as you ean, eoneealing your nlisevy, 
which you are reminded of by every motion of the furniture 
around you. Af last the inondent COlUes ; y,,u are seized ; up 
you get, swing, swing, you cannot more a step forward ; you 
knock your hips against the table, run smack af the side of 
the cabin, try fo make for the dool" in vaia, which is your only 
aire. [There being no la(lies on board, the three voyagers 
were allowed berths in the ladies' cal)in ; but dinner was in 
the men's cabin.] ¥ou get into your berth at last, but the 
door keeps banging; you lie down, and now a new misery 
begins--the noise of the bulkheads : they tre sick too. You 
are in a mill ; all sorts of noises, heightened by the gode, creak- 
ing, clattering, shiverin and dtshing. Your bed is sea-sick, 
swinging up and down, to your imagimttion, as high and as 
low as a swing in a fair, incessantly. This requires strong 
nerves to bear ; and the motion is hot that of a simple swing, 



Lut epcyclcal, thus D a C, a being the point where the 
motion boins, and then bck again. And, lasç of all, the 
i»ilge wter in the hold; a gMe put, s iç ail in motion. Our 
vessel was hastily senç off t'fore Woolwich before iç was 
properly elcaned ; and çhe smell was like nothing I ever smelt, 
suflbeating. What would I have given to have been able fo 
sh.ep on «leck «»n Thursday night last  But the hall and slet 
lnade it impossible. Of e«»urse I had no resç. 
Another troul»le : y«m know a lee sirote is tlwtys formidal,le 
h» saih,rs. Now we were ott  eoast ith«mt a h;ri»»ur in if,, 
the iml shifti,g cri»out fr,»m the N.W. to N.E. This, indeed, 
is litlh, to  stt, mnel-, which lnOVS against the wind. But Oll 
W«dnt.sdav our engint's h:ul got d:mmgcd, and gaken a long 
tilne to ln«nd, and we fancicd thev might no l»e strong enough 
to lnMe wav agailSç the gale, whi,:h was severe. About two 
in lht, m,rning the engines stopped ; we did no know why. 
No I got u» and went on ,lock, and was relieved by heing told 
«11 was right, but it had l»een an anxious marrer. 
The nexg day, I ritly, the usual swell ft»llowed, whieh is 
s:ullv, fatiguing. [ bave hot h:d a night's sleep sinee I lef 
Enmd, excepg when e were quie a Gihralt.ar, and it is 
wondt.rful how liçtle I sufl)l" from it. I alU sore all over with 
the t.ossing, and very stilt] and so weak that a times I ean 
hardly puç out a hand. llu lny spirits have never gien way 
far an instant, and I lauhed vhen I was lnOSt indispose& 
And n,»w we are slfe «t 3Ltlta, and hope, please God. go have 
« quieç nighç hefore Christlnas Day. We start for Corfu on 
XV dnesdav, hu iç is the pas;sage of only a day or two; we 
remain there six d«iys, and then bnek h» çhe Lazaret, ; then I 
shall trv to writ, e veres. Noç a day h:s passed sinee I oin- 
barked vithout mv doing a eopy. When I was mas qualmish 
I solaced myself with verse-lnaking. I send 'Bide tht,u thy 
t.mle t  )ioes»'  IX oe s lll. 

llide thou lhy time ! 
Watch  ith meek e es Ihe race «,f pride and erimo 
8if in the gate, raid be the heathen's jest, 
Nmiling and self-possest. 
O thou to whom is pledged a victor's sway, 
Bide thou the victor's day ! 

 ' The Ail]icled Church.'  ' Jeremiah.' 
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Think on the sin 
That reaped the uuripe seed ; and toiled te win 
Foul history-marks at Bethel and at Dan-- 
No blessing', but a ban ; 
Whilst thc wise shcpherd hid his heaven-told fate, 
Ner rcckcd a tyrant's hate. 
uch need is gain ; 
Wnit thc bright advent that shall loose thy chnin 
I£'en new the shadows break, and gleams divil e 
l':dge the dira distant line. 
Y,'hcn thr,,lWS are trembling, and earth's fat ones 
'ltue ,ecd ! thou shalt prevail ! 

]E o es, the patriot tierce, became 
']'he me.l, est man on eartb, 
Te show us how Love's quickt niug flame 
Can give our seuls new birth. 
]kIoses, the man of meekest heart, 
Lest Canaan by self-will, 
Te show here Gace hath doue its part, 
tIow sin defiles us still. 
Thou Who hast taught me in Thy fe,'u', 
Yet seest me frail at best, 
O »,2Tant me loss with Moses here, 
'1o gain his future test I 

'Woe's me I' the peaceful prophet cried, 
' yp ,re me this troubltd life ; 
Eo slem marl's wrath, te school his I ri le 
Te hcad the sacred strife I 
' O place me in se,me sih rit vale 
Where groves and floers abound ; 
l%r e. es that grudge, ner ton.,_,ues tiret rail, 
Vex the truth-haunted groun 11 ' 
If his mcek spirit erred, opl test 
That God denied repose, 
hat sin is ours, te whom H¢aven's test 
]s pledded , te hcal earth s wo:s ? 

Te nlS SI8TER 

On board the ' l[:rmes ': Dece»d)er 25, 1832. 
Chrlstnms D,y, a.lld i5 
Yi'e are keeping the most wretched ' " " 
seems a sad return to tlmt good Providence who has eondueted 
us here so safely and so pleasantly. By bad fortune ve are 
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again taking in eoals on a holy day, and as the capLain's 
orders are precise al,out his stay, tbere seems no alternative. 
But wh«t prov«d{es me is that the coal will be got in by the 
afternoon, and they are nmkiug preparation for a Christmas 
diuuer, which seems iucongruous. This morning we saw a 
poor fellow in tbe Lazaret close to us, cut ff from the ordi- 
nances of his Church, saying his prayers with his face to the 
house of God in his si/lit over the water ; and if is a con- 
fusion of face fo me that the humblest Romauist testifies fo 
his S«tiour as I, a minister, <1o hot. Yet I do what I can, 
aml shall try to do more, f-r ] ara very spiteful. 
Yestcrday morning, Mnday the 24th, we saw Gozo on first 
cmiug on deck (l»y-the-hye,  lraham [sland, which went down, 
was al»ut tiflcen mlles from Pautellaria, which I spoke of to 
my Mot]n'r). Nt.xt we passed Camino, and then came 5lalta. 
These thrce are callc(1 the Maltese ]slauds. We passed along 
the north side ; on out lcft, in the distance, being the height 
al)o'e (;irg«.uti in Sicily. (gue of the first sights we came to 
in Malta was St. Paul's Bay, hcre tradition goes that the 
Apostle was wrccked. Above St. Paul's Bay is Çittà Vecchia, 
where probal dy was the Ronum garrison spoken of, Acts xxviii. 
They say tbere are many antiquities there. 
Malta is a strange place, a liral rock of a vello ish hrown 
the coast presents an easy slope towards the sea, and the plain 
is intersected bv a number of parallel walls to lçeep up the 
soli. They sav imre they hure had a nmnth of tain, and that 
the weathcr changed yesterday. In what good fortune are 
It was certai.ly a beautiful d:y, like July, no sign of winter 
I»ut it is only what we bave had nearly the whole of out paage. 
This is the rainy scason here, I be!ieve. The night turned 
cold, and there was much rain and heavy in the early morning, 
and if bas been rainiug now. 
Immcdiately on our mooriug (opposite fo the Lazaretto) 
we were put under the care of a guardian who watches over 
t,ur quarantine, both fo kecp us from othcrs and othcrs from 
us. A queer set of fellows they are, with yellow coIlars. We 
are in the smalhT port off he Mannal Dattel»'. There is a 
bright sun upon the light-brown rock and fortresses. The 
sca a deep green ; a number of little bouts, ome strangely 
rigged, othcrs strangely rowed, pushing to and fro, painted 
bright colours ; hot a few Greek trading-vessels of a respectable 
size. Their flag is blue and whitestriped. I never saw a finer 
group than the coalheaveru on the wharf. There are about 
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a dozen of them of all ages, slight and elegant]y formed men, 
many of them--they stood for I erh'Ts ha]f an lmur, waiting 
for oto" bein/ready, each in his own at.¢itmle, :tnd grouped. 
In the afternoon we got into «me of out boats, and rowed 
round the quarantine harbour, for which lcave is granted. 
First we went fo the },ar]atol'io, which is the place of intercourse 
betwecn men in and ouç of «luarantine. It is a hmg naked 
building or barn divided into several rooms, and cut lengthway 
from end fo end by two barriers parallel, I)reast high. Bctween 
thcse two, guardialm are stationed fo hin(ler contact, the meu 
in quarautine on oe side, the townmen on the other, the 
latter heing cithcr friends of the imprisoncd party, or pedlars, 
trackers, ('c. A c'«x«i of p(,rsons are on the prison sih', 
each prty umh.r the c«)ndutt «)f ifs own guardiau ; for if thcse 
parties were fo touch cach other the hmger quarantinc woul[[ 
I,e given to the party which had the smalh.r number. _If I 
weve fo touch a Greek, I should bave fifteen days of quarantine. 
The strange (h'esses, the strange ]anguages, the jabbering and 
grima(.es, the (lueer faces driving a bar/aih acr«ss the barricr, 
withouç a common ]anguage, the solemn al)surd guardians 
with their staves in the space between, the opp[>sitc speaker 
fearing nothing so much as touchmg you, and cryin/ out 
and receding at the saine time, ruade it as curious a siht as 
the free communicati-n ,ff hreath, and the gratuitous and in- 
consistent rules of this intercourse ruade it ridiculous. But. 
the British Government is forced to ])e strict in its rules by 
the jealousy of other Powers. By being so, Malta becomes a 
gate for the whole Continent, and the Lazaret here is much 
more comfoal,le than elsewhcre, so that it is ]ucky for us 
that if is so. Yet, al)surd as the system is, I lelieve the 
plague is strictly contagious. They say that 1)efore now is 
cirç'le has been gradually narrowed tiIl it actually has 1)een 
shut up in a box. 
The most interesting sight in the parlatorio was a number 
of Grees. Their most gracefu] and becoming dresses, their 
fine countenances and shapes and attitudes, and the thought 
of their ancestors, hot only heoEthen but Christian, contrasted 
with the ct, which no one can doubt, that they are now as a 
1,eople heartless and «lespical,le, sunk below the Torks thcir 
masters, ruade me feel very meltucholy. ut the power 
which out of the wil(l olive-tree formed an Origen or an Atha- 
nasius, can transform them too. Fancy being rowed iii an 
open boat without a greatcoat on a Decemher evening, and 
VOL. I. T 



hot foelh co]d. The sun venç dov loHously nd the sy 
was (,f an ind(-scriba,h, g,,hl coh»ur. The only object of intcret 
which slruck roc o ,»ur roture b was  vessel towed by about 
doze »f sm;dl I»oats, like  numbcr of ants bringing in somo 
large insect into their nest. 
The bells are beautiful here, as af Gibraltr and Cadiz, 
dce l) aud sonor,us, tnd they bave been going all the morning, 
to me very ptinfully [f«,r reasons al)ove gien]. We xveut 
aftt.r bre«kf«st across the plank to ghe Lazarctto fo 
,ur rot,ms f,»r «,ur return to Maita. If is as like a prison as 
t,ue pe fo atother, yet if is  line one t,»o. The ioss of fifteen 
d:tys quite easts us d,wn. f(cr several courts we came to 
a quadrangle of curi,us but simple architecture. A flight of 
st.ps lcads to a g;dlery hich runs round if outside, almost 
half«vay up, and is supported by a strange kind of prop 
If is imp,ain. In this gllery are openings into our 
ments. We my h«ve as many of tlmm as we please, and ell 
fnr nothin. They are fine rooms, fifty hy lhirty 
mcasured them); the roof is arehed, çhe wdls whitewashed, 
th fl,ors stone pavement. No furniture (they say we 
buy furniçure almost for nothing, for a few dollars) ; ghere are 
hed-ste«d.. We find everything. Ve bave taken t.wo rooms 
we shall sleep in one and lire in the other. I shauld no bave 
been unwilling to have beç« there f,w a few days for the fun 
of the thing, nl,r do I eare for the lentl 
rime. lug we »«t ha-e had e quamtine somewhere;in 
the north of Italy I suppose, if we wen overland, and for 
out tifteen days we hve gained a sighg of Gibraltar, and 
shall see the l,mian Isles beside Ialta itself. No one knows 
wh«.h.r, in the eourse of evcts, it, may hot be out turn to ho 
1,ut into  worse prison hu this. We shall m«ke orselves 
«s c,mf,,rtable as we eau, et. aud drink. I shall write, and 
l«.rhaps hire a violin. Aft«r ail, if is a great wasçe of time 
when lire is so sh,,rt, d me has so much go do. I thoughç 
of lerning Italian. ! !.u«w «m,ugh to read a g, od dcal, 
as fo speaki g yu must be amo;g he people. 
I hear there is an overlaud pos fr»m Corfu, which I shall 
vail myself of, to send a letter fo you. 
the they go again. I have noç time o read this over, and 
çhis applies  ail my lettes. The Malta widmills hae si 
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sails, and are strengt.hened against the wind by a rod af right 
angles fo the sails from their centre, with stvings from if fo 
thêir ends. 

To IIIS SIS'FER JE,MIIA. 

T, etween Zante and Patras : December 29, 1832. 
At this marnent our prospects are clou(le(I, though it. is 
n«)thing fo you t.o know this some six weeks hence. We are 
threatencd with twenty-one or fift.y &tys' quarant.ine on out 
return to M;t!ta. Don't go and tcll auyone. Of c«mrse, we 
get into ditlicultics, a,l we get out; but if onlv. the getting in 
is known, it is a g«»od j«»ke to hcarers. At Malt, we were 
aSSUl'ed by the quarantine iWal»le we shouhl hve Imt fifteon 
(lays for visiçing the hmiau Isles, and we veve sure (»f having 
nearly as much f«)r touching ai Gilralar. 
L«wd ugent has, out of his own head, put the Isles in 
i,ratique wit.h the 5Iorea, which is in twenty-one or forty or 
fifty days' quarantine with 51tlt. This wc learued on touch- 
ing at Zante (pvonounced Zant). ]:csides, we have taken on 
board passengers from the Mm'ea. 
(ur new passeugers we t.he military (1«)vel'nar of Ccrigo, 
«,ld Cytherea [Col. L, mglcy], and the C«msul ,»f ]'gtvfts [5lr. 
('rowe], and their accourir of the state of the 5l,»rca is deplm'- 
able. If is literally overrun with banditti; and et trtvcller 
cannot t.ouch on the coast without bcing r«»bbed. We have 
had numerous instances of this in the case of military men 
messengers with despatches. The coast, to% swarms with 
little pirates who have look-ours on the hills, who signal, and 
the pirate vessels run into places where our mcn-of-wtr cannot 
f,_,llow them. Iu such a state is the country that the factions, 
tired of mutual inflictions, have in some instances had recourse 
¢,) the Tm-kish authorities on the other side the Gulf, for 
arbit«'ation or redress, as the Belgians m:ty be doing to 
}[,)lland. Russia is af the bottom of these troubles, in order 
to gain the post of avbitration and thcn of sovcreignty, when 
the Porte falls, which seems saon expectcd. She has cncç, ur- 
,_enate fo withdraw 
aged a portion of the ati(,nal  
scat of Government, and set up for themselves against the 
new egency, which is now in prog'ess from Germany with 
King Otho. The English Consul, now on board, was forced 
¢o fly fvom Fatras, sending his wife and family on board an 
English. nn-of-warSir John Franklin's. Meanwhile, 
Turkish dominions are order]y, and, while the coast from 



Patras fo Corinth is impossible, Athens may safoly be visited. 
lndeed, one of the schomes that has dawned m, us, if we are 
dv}vcn hard, is to make for Janin% and so for Athens. 1 am 
calh.d -n deck. ]thaca is in sight. 
lt. is so strange in  vessel : you -o on at .y°tlr emlhymen 
downstairs ; y,m are cdled on deck, and find evetything new. 
A scmmis spread befi,re you as if I,y magie, and you 
l»clieve it is reld. ] ara nmv in t]m Grcok sea, the scene 
«dd 1 [uner's s«mg and «,f the histories «,f Thucydides. Yester- 
day was the most dclihtful day [ bave had. The m,,rning 
w:ts wct--heing the tirst raiuexcept a shower perhaps 
Bl«tlt; (I forxt), sitwe }ea, inX Eng}and. I ara sota T te, find 
«, «tre in lho rainy seas«,n. Lgst night it rained ineessantly ; 
a pourinx vain Vou bave no idea of art h,»me. We eouhl sec 
Zante, a the ds(anc«. «,f sixty mlles, with Çephahmia on tho 
I,.ft. The latter is dillbrml fr-m anything I have seen ; tho 
,,utline, f, wmed hy whe is calh:d the BI«ck M,,untain, 
I,luish black ; which, heing m«re or h.ss covered with show 
t,,p, h,oked like t.,lished marblo. We sailed between them 
and then o saw tire Peloponnesus in the distancekindling 
wh;t difll.ren tht,ughts from the M,,re l--the e«ntst, blue 
from the distance, widt two purplish r«,cks, isles or promon- 
tories, in front, and hehind n long and high range of snt, w 
m«untains ; o the lf, fr in the distance, the Acarnanian 
coast, somewhere ab,u the mouths of the Achelous. 
Night fell before we reacbed Zante (the town), bu we gog 
into  boa and ruade for zh,,re. We wandered abou 
tmvn, and curi,,us i is(l lmve jus been ealled to sec 
magnificenL show mountain towrds the north-west poin of 
the t'elot«mnesus ; the outline is wonderful ; n shem" descenL ; 
the day wry unfav,,ural»le, thick and chmdy)--a triangulae 
space or Place surn,umled by go,»d-looking housesa guard- 
r,,om, &c., with towers, « grea manyslreets beytmd i, narrow 
and flagged, or like Ilagging. XVha appeared the chier stree 
had remles rmming along ou each side, giving iç a handsomo 
al,l,,armce. The shops ail ,qen, ithou fronts, like booths 
in England ; the h«dls «,f privzte houses ,,pmi, with st.airs and 
a gallery; a good nmny chuvches. 3Ios people were abed, 
we were tohl : those who were alou were singinff walking 
fts perhaps the while : some singixg in pal' particularly in 
shops, as g a slmemaker's. We-wen ino the principal inn 
sueh a srange placeino  billiard-room, inLo several coffee- 
and smoking-rooms, ,z harber's,  wine-merclmn's, a curranL- 
merchanffs, a pipe-seller's. We were surprised a the welth 
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of this shop. The pipes were froln 100 dollars (20/.)down- 
wards. At a lmndescript shop, a young urchi was buying 
llis obol worth of oil and ],'ead for sul,pcr. We saw a barrel 
of Comfish pilchards, which have long been iu use here. We 
drank some of the viii ordimtirewhich we thought ve T good 
of the kind--red au(l  hite. The luen were ltiserably filthy, 
and the countemmccs (,f lnauy, who were d,'inking or l,hffi,g 
bkgamlnol, &c., slovelfly and sottish. Ve were told they 
wcre the principal lm.U of the place. 
By-the-bye, 1 thiuk I have lUa(le up my miud 
fo opers, &c. I lhink it alh,walde-as fa," as mc,'ely going t,, 
se the place, &c.--in the saine scnsc 
visit the couutry at ail -e.g. 
heatllet country for the sake 
playhouse is l,thiug lmn'e th«m this. If 
plaçe l»eeause bad ltlell are iu it, where ca». 1 go ? lf, indeed, 
I go f,»l" the sake of the amusenu.nt--whieh wouhl be the 
if Ifreq,wnt#d it--then it would be 
go and sec, 
mosque Nor ara I supportiug pers, ms in a I»ad way of lire 
th«t is, the acto,'s- for if uo one went but strangers, as a 
ntatter of euriosity, they wouhl have a poor liviug. Theatres 
a,'e set up, 
anl only seeing what is estaldished and supported ; hot esta- 
blishing and supporting if myself. 
To return. XVhen we rose this morning--raining as it was 
the view, which the uight had hidden, was so lovely, that 
we deplo,vd out rate, which hindered out seeing the place at 
more advantage. Virgil ealls the island nelnorosa' it still 
deserves tlle title. The whole face of a beautiful and Val'ied 
rock was covered with olive-trees itt an exquisite  ay. They 
say that t}le view over the heigh, whieh takes in Cephalonia, 
is one of the finest iii these parts. We lmve lately psed 
Ithaca ; the outline is very broken and abrupt, but it w in 
mist, and we couhl hot make mueh of it. 
Siuee I wrote the above, the day has just so mudl bl'igllt- 
ened as to give the eltbet of ligllt and shadow ; and I an lost 
in mioylnent. The mountains are multiplied without end, 
olle piled on the other, and of sueh fine shapes and eolours ; 
some very high and steep like gim, and black at top, or 
bleaehed with show; and  think that here were Brasidas, 
Phormio, Demosthenes, Cimon, and the resçl 

iii. 270. 
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î p.L--Ve a,'e ai Patras. I have seen ]Rhium ,nd Anti,'- 
rhiu,n. The c]min of Parnassus riscs bcfo,'e us, shrouded wilh 
c],r,ds, whi,.h the cye cannot pierce, yct the im«gination 
I haxe landcd on the l',-It,pounese. ][igh snowy mountain.% 
ldacl¢ rocks, bv,,wnish c]ifl's--all cal,ped with nfist, shroud us. 
The sunset, most wild, harmonises vith the scene. 

To iiIS [OTIIER. 
On I, oard thé, ' ll«rmes' : DecemSer 29, 1832, 9 
As e cvy day lwings ils own matters, [ hein af once lhis 
]t'tt,'v, th,,ugh ! htvc ,.dy.just n,,w tinishcd  riting to Jenfima, 
t,, t,.ll you about our lamli,,g at Patvas, which is, in one seuoe, 
the most .onsiderallc place in the [o1"C% aS bcing the place 
,f eXl),,vt flw the trade, chicfly t]m ouvrant trade, 6f the west 
of Euvol,.. V« call«d hcve to delier despatchcs tir" the new 
[ll't.t,k I I»vcl'lnnellt Itt Nal,oli , it Argt,s, about ninety toiles 
,ltl From this pbt'e if is most accessible, though the banditti 
mako thc road  .ry dangerous. 
Thc flwtress t,[ Patvas is strong, and was 1)ombarded 1)y 
the ]'hglish seveval years since, when the allied Powers were 
(lriing the Tm'ks out t,f lhe M,w(.a. I hclieve they did 
succeed with if ; anyh,,w, if is ai prcsent occupicd lq a self- 
constituted authnvitv, in the shape of  brigand, who ould 
hot give up fo the 'rench, and now professes he will, or will 
hot submit to lçing ()tht», accor(ling as he ]ikes'him or 
The to n  as destroyed during the disturbances, and is now 
slowly rel)uilding, the work bcing intevrupted this vear by 
continued disorder of the country. We were told e ought 
fo use caution in paying a visit fo the place af ght, as plun- 
derers were about ; and if unluckily happens here, as af Zante, 
that we scarcely avvived b,.5)re nightfall. The first news 
 hich gveeted us ai thc llussiau Consul's was that King Otho 
was actually on his way, and that we had a chance of seeing 
him ai Corfu. Consideving thc state of the country, we were 
amused to learn he was coming (besides a suite of high 
olficers), ith thirty ladies, a hundved horses, and a thno 
finer than anythiug in Europe. He sent to the man-of-war 
which  fo convev him, fo inqaire how many German stores 
they had on board in provision against cold weather. I sup- 
pose that this was an act of gallant towards the ladies. 
We are assured by the Resident of Cerigo, who is sitting by 
me, that there is hot at Napoli, whither they are going, any 
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possible accamm,,dation for ladies af ail ; se tht they will ho 
literally lmuseless. 
V'e walked «0»out the new-built town, or rather its found«- 
tions. It will be ve T lmmlsolne. We went through tbe 
nmrkeç or l»azaar, ermvded vith people .'. stopped seine tilne in 
 hilliard-ro,m, where seine Ilussians were playing, and 
and to,k eolree in a room full of Slmtll (h'eek merehants. The 
dresses of the lnen are most pieturesque ; the  snovy ealnese,' 
spoken of by Byron, then an emlm,idered waisteoat, a plaiçed 
m,d frilled vhite pettit'tat te the shins, and a large greateoaç 
with the arlns hangil,g d,wn 1,ehind, t],e shaggy e;,1,,»te' ; 
thcir faees and tigures  ery fiue ; e i«h.ntly a mixture of rates. 
The eofle was almost *..|,e besç I ever t;sted, and se refreshing 
I eould falmy I luul been drinking wine. We returned after 
a ramble of ;bout an heur. 
Dece»,ber 30. 
I da net hwget it is dear Harrlett's birthday, and if is 
signalised by our passing Ithaea. I eould noç lmve believed 
thaç the iew of these parts w»uld have se en«hant.ed me. 
XVllen I w«ts for lmurs ithin hall a toile ,f Ithaea., as I was 
this morning, what did I net feel ! Net frein elassieal asso- 
«iat.ims, but the thmght tlmç wht I saw hef«,re me xvas the 
reality of whaç had heen çhe earlies vision of nly ehildhood. 
Ulysses md Argus, xvhieh I had known by hearç, oeeupied the 
vev isle I sav. Iç is a 1,arren huge rock of limestolm, 
rently, a dull grey, pa,,rly eovered with brushwood, broken 
inço roundish masses with deep ravines, on whieh, prineipally, 
eulçivation had dared te experimentalise ; though the sides o 
the hill were also turned up. ç)live-tl'ees bave ruade their 
appearanee; the vines, being eut. down in the xvinter, are in- 
visible frein the water. On a hill in the centre and narrowest 
part of the island is a height ealled the Tower of Ulysses. 
"Ve eouhl see through the glass parts of the Cyelopean ruins 
vhieh surmount iç. Their make is far antel'ior te the historical 
perid, l-[orner ealls the island ' dear and little.'  I gtzed 
on iç by the quarter of an heur together, I,eing quite satisfied 
with the si.ht of the roek. I thought of ttam, = and of ail 
the various glilnpses whieh memory barely retains, and whieh 
fly from me when I pursue theln, t,f t.lmt earliesç rime of lire 
when one seems almost ço realise the remnants of a pre-existing 
t See Od. ix. 27-37. Cf. ri. °-08, xiv. 58. 
 Ha,n, nêar Richmond, where some of his earliêst yêars wêre 
passed. 
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st.al.e. Oh, how I longed to oueh he la.nd, and fo at.isfy 
myseif tiret i ws no  mere vision im I snw belote me t 
We were on he western side of i, running hetween i and 
Celha.lonim The chamel is froln wo to four lniles broad, as 
still as  pond, except tlm i flows ; i is, inded,  majestic 
river, the depth, I believe, being out of soundings. Behind 
us la.y the entrance to the Gulf of Corinth, the 3[ore, and, 
in the distance, Zante. As we emerged from the strtit, we 
stw «,n our righ tlle fine ranges of the Acarlmnin Mountains, 
which are certainly the finest in shapo and grouping I have 
se«n. The whole scene was wonderfully grand. The masses 
of Ithac and Cephalonia behimi us; smll ishmds of rock, 
breaking the view «,f Acarmnia ; ifs lnountains rising as a 
number of ridges, blue in front, with bright snowy heights, 
with the sun Ul,,m them, behind ; St« Maura (Leucadia) before 
us; he f:tmous promontory of Leucas close by ; lastly, we 
c«mm t-Salq,h«,'s Leap--still so cailedwhich is certainly a 
high clilt" , fall from. By this time, i bein aboue eleven, we 
weu d«wn for the pra.yers. We are ohl we can bave no 
noti«m of the Greek climate bv this specimen of i. 
Corfu is close at hand.  shall go on deck. MeanwhHe 
take some verses. Thus i complete my forieh se$ : l 
5Iy father's hope I my childhood's 
The promise from on high [ 
Long aitcd for l its glories beam 
ow when my death is nigh. 
Iy death is corne, but not decay ; 
Nor eye nor mind is dira ; 
The keenness of youth's vigorous day 
Thrills in each nerve and limb. 
Blest scene  thrice welcome aftcr tort 
If no deceit I view ; 
O might my lips but press the soil, 
Aad prove the vision truc  
Its glorious heights, its wealthy plains, 
Its many tinted groves, 
They call I but He my steps restrains 
Who chastens whom He fores. 
Ah I now thev melt . . . they are bu shades ; 
I die Iyc is no test, 
O Lord I in store, since Cnaan fades 
Bu seen, and hot possest2 

 Thc title ' Moses seeing the Land.' 
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0 board the ' Ilermes,' Court : January 1, 1833. 
A happy ew Year to you all at home. Ever since we 
got here it has been pouring ïuriously, and al,nost incessantly, 
and the accommodations are so suspicious on shore that as yet we remain here on board .... 
There are passages in the following letter to his sister 
which show a reaction from the tension undcr which 
ewman's mind had been held by the scenes around him. 

To tIIS SISTER I-1ARRIETT. 
0 board tle ' Hermes,' Corfu : Jaeuary 2, 1833. 
This morning is the first toler,bly clear (ly we have had. 
l\Ionday and Tuesdy have been days of incess«mt violent rain. 
On going on deck [ was really astonished at the view. Even 
to-day is hot a bright day, so i have a poor idea what thc view 
really is ; but I see quite enough : high mount.ains of a brilliant 
white or slate colour, folded in long pluits like a table-cloth 
artificially disposed along a rising and falling outline, without 
crease or rumple ; rocks of a rich brown, looking so near that 
you think you could touch them, and others of a p,le sad 
colour, like Malta. "Ve are fo have a good ride to-day ; the 
roads are said to be excellent, and soon dry. It is an over- 
poxvering thought to recollect that the pl,ce looked precisely 
the saine in t.he rimes of Homer and Thucydides, as being 
stmuped with the indelible features of the ' everlasting hills.' 
Here that famous faction fight began which eventually 
ran through Greece ; and what a strmge contrast was the 
scene last night at the Palace--the ball on the anniversary of 
Constitution D«y--at the magnificent palace of a nation in 
the time of Thucydides hot merely barbarous, but unknown. 
Dresses, novel to t.hem, and unbecoming, but rendered fashion- 
able as being the garb of their masters, so]diers in a like 
costume, and G reek nalnes and faces iii the midst of thon all ; 
all mixed up and dancing together, as if it were the most 
natural thing in the world. Let nie set it down in my books, 
a proposition settled and indisputable, that no change is so 
great as to be improbable. . 
January 4. 
I have a gTeat deal to say, but fear I shall ïorget it. o 
description can give you any idea oï what I have seen, but I 
will hot weary you with my dclight i yet does if hot scem a 



strange pa.r.ndox to say that, though I am so much pleased, I 
ara hOt intereted ? That is, I don't think I should care-- 
rather I should be very gladto find myself suddenly trans- 
ported to my rooms at Oriel, with my oak sported, and I lying 
at full lengh on my soft. After all, every kind of exel'tiot 
is fo me an effort : whether or hOt my mind has been strained 
nd we,'ied with the necessity of constant activity, I kno  
hot; or whet.her, lin.ring had many disppointments, and 
suflred much from the rudeness a«d slights of persons I have 
been cast with, I shrink involuntarily froln the contact of tho 
world, nd, wheher or hot mtural disposition assists this 
fet.ling, n.nd  perception ;dmost lnorhid of my deficiencies and 
absurditiesa.nyhow, neither the kindest ttentions nor the 
m,st subli,ne sights ]rave over me influence enough to draw 
me out of the way, and, d«liberately as I have set about my 
present wamlerings, yct I heartily wih they were over, and [ 
only endure the sights, altd had nmch rather haee seen them 
tire,, see tbem, th,,ugh the while I aih extrelnely astonished and 
llnost enchantcd t/hem. 
The bad wcntber bits imost left us. On Tuesday the rain 
ws so violent and the sea so rough, we thought ve should hot 
be able to land for dinner. We mmaged it--not ithout  
drenehingnd vent in the evening to the alace, whero 
ahnost the whole island was assen,bled. We were told we 
should see  grea.t variety of costumes ; but the rain kept the 
country people away, and there were hot above ten Greek 
dresses in the roçma. There is an ffecttttion mong the peoplo 
of the English costume. The most renmrkable sight was 
Madame M. (thc late Mrs. Heber) nd her husband in Greek 
dresses, lte is eertainly  striking-looking man, with a fine 
profile, and an expression of 1,enigqaity and dignity. The 
r,)« ms are nmgnifieent. We had dined at the Artillery mess, 
and found thc officers the saine intelligent gentleman-like men 
as they were t libralt«r. The Artillery, I believe, is superior 
to the rest of the army. The mess is the best a.tTointed , they 
hving the advant:ge of waggons, &e., to earry their things 
about with. Ccrtainly they !ivc in sumptuous style. M«jor 
Longley (broth(.r of Longl«y of IIarrow), vho is sident at 
Cerigo, was our host, and Arehdeaeon Froude had letters to 
Colonel Armst«-ong. Out reeeption vs an amusing eontrast 
fo our entertainment t the Comnmnder of the Forces, Sir 
Alexander Woodford's, with whom we dined the two last days. 
Ie has been extraordinarily civil, and even asked us a third 
imeSturdy. This company was entirély military ; a 
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number of dandy officers, aides-de-camp, &c., brimful of the 
indiftrence which is new the fashion. Af dira, er, a formidable 
round table neither t«p ner boton, Greeks te wait., a service 
of plate, dishes handed round, no conversation, lIowever, I 
mmle a slight acquaintance with one of these, vho seems te 
h:tve good about him. He interests me, because in a measure 
I enter lute his state of miud. t[e bas a good deal of talent 
and taste--a German scholar, passionately fond of XVeber's 
music--feeling his superiority te the generality, who follov 
base pleasures, yet (seemingly) substituting refinement for rc- 
ligion, tle bas kindly undertaken te get me some Greek airs 
transcrihed, which I mean te send you. 
On "Wednesday and Thursday ,ve took rides al»out the 
country, the tirst of twenty toiles, the ncxt of thiriy ; aml 
how alll I te speak of their strangeness ? There was nothin.g 
te remind you of Engbmd but the high ronds, which «are 
capital, on Macadam's plan. Olive is nearly the only tree; 
there arc forests and parks of them, through which the r«)ad 
winds. The leaf must be monotonaus in summer, but it is 
beautiful new. The tree is very ]ike a wiilow, such as in 
Christ Church "Walk; the trunk and branches bcing more 
 graceful and white. It does net grow te a great size commonly. 
The trunk separates into parts whcn it is ol,1. Often it pre- 
sents a network appearance, as honcycombed. The trce, I 
think, never dies; as one portion goes an.qther shoots out. 
However--(Monday, January 5, having left Corfu ; Ithaca in 
sight)--the olive in Corfu is of no grcat age. They wcve 
planted in Venetian times, a great many of an inferior kind. 
There is great uncertainty in the right of property in them. 
.k trce is sometimes divided among two or three pcrsons--tho 
divisions of land are vague. The olive rcquires scarcely any 
cultivation, except care that the roots are n«»t lcft bare, which 
happens in a rocky soil with occasional henry rain anal steep 
banks. There is very little cern grown, Indian cern instead ; 
the land is too swampy for the former. Sir F. 3[aitland 
attempted drainage, but failed. 
But I bave digressed frein mv. ride. The beautiful cypress 
'as another strange sight. It stands when grown in groups 
of two or three, shooting up in black graceful spires amid the 
olives. The shaft is used for the toasts and yards of the lateen- 
rigged vessels. It is beautifu]ly straight. The orange-tree, 
again, is in full fruit, with its bright-polished leaf ; I did net 
observe many wild, and noue that were wild with fruit. Tb.e 
fig is net in lea . We had a loss, too, as regards the colours 



of tho ground,  hieh in swing , w wer tohl, is eovered with  
profusion of wild fl«,wrs (i hv got tire seds for my Mother,  
buç no of the mosç srildng flowrs). Een  this soas«n 
]m bvushwood and hedge-ows ar beutiïul. çh myrtle 
which is profuse]y spread over tire country, is oî  rieh brown- 
green. Tire vins u'e eu down  this seson, nd look lik 
st.mnps. Ther is a dwarf holly, o, and tlm rbuçus, all 
evergreen ; here an(l there the cactus and the tloe. 
The lnoviug portion of this str«tnge scene wts as strange 
as the trees themselves. eas:tnts on horseback (mules are 
scarce and fetch a high price), two persons on one, with their 
h'gs «»11 Olle side aud lhcir load beSwe thelu ; they have few 
(':u'ts-I didn't see ole lllal'ket-Cal't- tlocks of goats, sheep, 
n«t woolly like ours, but with soft fleeces like hair, flowiug, 
ami with qucer gr«tceful little bodics ; cows, like wild covs, with 
strange n«,cks aud h;wks, au(1 of a dun or iron-grey c«»lour. 
The lan(lscape itsclf is beautifully varied; finely-formed 
hcights, iutersectcd with plins, decp ravines, villages, or 
rather tçwcrs, perchcd up upon the hills. Both days we 
(ligressed fvom the roa«l, cutting across country. Iu that way 
we hml a specimen of what travelling is in Greece; you may 
cut across almost anywhere, but for the most part at a walk. 
You descend I)y beds of rivers, you cross rocks. How horses 
go I can't conceive; fimcy riding over the ruius of a brick 
wall, aud you will have au idea of it, except that the stones 
are uot sharp. Tie rock here is chiefly limestone, and the 
weather polishes it. The steps up to the bouses are ail marble 
strauge at first sight. The villages in a deplorable condition, 
and seem once to have been more important than they are 
now. The people are nmrvellously idle. In Corfu the streets 
swarm with men doing nothiug; and the roads are full of 
them. In a village where we stoppcd, a horse hareng lost a 
shoe, a collection of idlers of al ages came round us; all 
divty and uncombed. The chihtren are fine-looking, and some 
of the meu; the women keep indoors. Their bread is very 
fifir (the corn o»mes from oltnd and the lack Sea through 
Odes) ; though in these parts, from Spain to Corfu, they 
leaven it. This gives it a sour taste when it is old. The 
population of Corfu by itself is said to be 40,000, which is 
almost incredible, though the statement cornes from one who 
ought to kuow. Out rides across country have given me some 
definite notion of the state of travelling in Greece  tho 
 Mrs. ewman was fond of fiowers and devoted to gardening. 
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rimes of Thucydides, &c. (also I have some drwings). If is 
astonishing I should bave so long read about a couutry without 
realising it, amt I ara amazed bow it ever becnme oue country ; 
how its inhabitants ever had intercourse with ech other, how 
they ever could go to war, &c. &c. ; for if is one heap of 
mountains thrown t«gether in the wildest w«ty conceivable. 
The town of (orfu is very picturesque in the Venetian 
style. The churches are very numerous--as in Oxford (they 
sty) there is a pot-bouse every ten houses, so of the churches 
here. Dissenters are unknown in the Greek Church. There 
seems much superstition here. On Saturday we saw the 
church and b,,dy of St. Spiridion, who was one of the Nicene 
Fathers, though doubtless if is hot his body. lle is the 
patron saiDt of the island ; each of the seveu h:ts its own. 
The churches are Venetian ; but why it was that the Venetians 
extended the Greek communion I have hOt ruade out. St. 
Spiridion's is small, but handsomely fitted up, though hot so 
much more so than a country church which I by chance weut 
into. I was surprise3 ; the two were so much alike in arrange- 
ment and decoration. A number of paintings iu gilt frames, 
hot badly executed, the subject the history of Gencsis a)d the 
Last Judgment ; 1.oErge silver lamps ; stalls, like in cat.hedrals, 
for the chicf persons and the infirm--for the Greeks stand in 
prayer for the most part. Af the east end a number of 
pictures in parallel niches--apostles, prophets, &c. Lower 
down, our Saviour, the Virgin, St. Gregory, &c., Moses. A 
door opens into what in England is called the chancel--where 
seems fo be the high altar--the Consecration, I suppose, 
being private ; in St. Spiridion the saint's silver tomb and 
body. 
The Greek clergy of these islands, us of the :SIorea, are of 
tf lower rank, us our Methodists. They are said fo he very 
ignorant, but moral in their lires. They interfere little, or hot 
at ail, with their flocks, who puy them their oflPrings and 
receive the rites of religion us a quidp'o qto. There seems fo 
be no endowments, but the clergy are dependent on their 
people. There is a bishop fo each island, paid by the Govern- 
ment 250/. per annum each. There seems fo be no excom- 
intoxication. The Greeks are very rigid in their fasts ; besides 
the foy days in Lent, they have forty before Christmas, and 
some others. Af these rimes they eut no meat ; the pirates 
are us rigid in keeping them as others. I turned over the 
leaves of one or two books in the country church ; one was a 



collection of prayers by John of Damascus. There was little 
objectionable that I saw in either of the books ;much that was 
very good. There was a prayer to the ¥irgin, a prayer to 
he (;uardi:m Angel ; but the doctrine of the Trinity was the 
proluincnt subject of all of them. The pictures I spoke of 
aboundcd in representations of the Dcity ; in one I saw the 
Trinity. St. hlichael seems a principal saint here ; his figure 
is prominent i,a the pictures of the Last Judgment. At St. 
Slfiridion's people were ever coming in, weeping and bowing 
and kissing the picturcs. 
There are two Latin churches at Crfu, and one En.lish 
--the g:rrrison church. The Chaplain is Mr. Leeves, of the 
lfil,le Society. :I lmd net heen te ehurch for rive weeks till 
y«.ster, bty, and it vas quite a comfort to get there.  had 
h,qwd thcre might bave/,een the Sacran,elxt. Yesterday, the 
(;th, was the Greck Christmas Day. Mr. Leeves hs been 
very kind ; we dined with him yesterday. We first met him 
tt C,,l. llakCl-'S, whcre I dincd twice ; and the second rime, 
F,'id:,y, the Frondes also. They are friendly and kind people. 
I callcd on Mrs. Bttker on Saturd'y, and sat with her an hour 
and a half. She gave me all the seeds she had (the. are 
tender and requi e a greenhouse), and directed me fo the Lord 
]tigh C, mmissioner's Gardens, about two toiles out of the 
town. I went there, but unluckily he was out. 
In one of the villages 'e rode through on Vednesday 
there is a church built by Jovian. Unluckily, we did hot 
knt, w it at the rime. On S:ttur(lay we dined again at the 
Artillcry mess, and very well-informed men they are. We 
wcre all extremely pleased with a Mr. Askwith, who went 
about with us every day. He bas been a grcat traveller in 
Greece this year, and was full of information. On Friday 
we weut to sec thc ruins of theold town. The fortificationson 
"ï,h,, a Slna.ll island oppsite to the town of Corfu, are in 
pvogrcss. Vhen they are completed the dcfence of the place 
will be committed to themthe Citadel and Fort :Neuf ; t,he 
others, riz. Fort Abraham, St. S,tlvador, &c., being aban- 
doned. They are very strong, of Yenetian construction, 
would require a vast number of men to man them. Sir A. 
Woodford has a fine pepper-tree in his garden ; lais geraniums 
are superb. I told you that at Zante a man's shop was full 
of expensive cherry-sticks for pipes, and argued thence that 
at least some of the people were well off. :Now, I find, he has 
been in the practice of showing off this one stick, which h 
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bought years ago. This shows how cautious one should be in 
receiving the fcts and inferences of travellers. The wcather 
has bcen d T and fim since Tuesdy. 
J(ttary 7.l%ry cold. Therc is a great dcal of ShOW on 
the Albanian mount«tins. Ve sc off le,st night, passing the 
eastern side of It, ha.ca, nd now are making for Patras, where 
 hope o present luy lcttcr from owden o Sir John Franklin. 
The Albanian mounains are said, one portion of them, tobe 
a hundred toiles off from Corfuye thoy seem quite close. 
We hd wild bor from Albaui et Corfu. Turkeys are 
principal fowl, and they are brough from All»ani:t ; those which 
are rcady fattcned for the t«dle cos 3s. apiece. Ithaca wiue 
has a g,od deal of flavouv, and no a all hcavy. Jt bas grown 
upon me. I have 1,een lnuch surprised at the ehoapness of 
living af Corfu. We bave been mukiug many inquiries fo 
guide us in out Sicilian expedition. Tire high road is fur- 
nished with excellent is, but we mean to diverge, and to 
lire like gipsies. 
In the meantime here are some verses for you. 
The better portion didst thou choose, Gret Heurt, 
Thy God's first choice, and pledge of Gentile grace ! 
Fith's t.ruest type, he with uuffied face 
Bore the world's stalle, nd bade ber slaves depart  
Whether, a trder, with no tmder's art, 
He buys in Canaan his first resting-place, 
Or freely yields fich. 8iddim's mple spoe, 
Or brves le rescue and the bttle's smart, 
Yet scorns the hethen glfts of those he saved. 
O happy in their souls' high solitude 
o commune thus with G, and hot with earth, 
Amid the scoffings of the welth-enslaved l 
A redy prey, s though in bsent mood 
They calmly move, nor heur t.he unmnered mih. t 
t sea: December 27, 1832. 

 Those poems that were transcrlbed in the letters home are inserted 
in the letters; but they present an insufficicnt idea of the impulse 
given to Mr. Iewman's mnd by new scenes, witnessed in freedom from 
his accustomed studies and cares. In illustration, the names and dates 
of poems written in December, but hot iusrted in the letters, are 

given below :-- 
The Isles of the Sirens . Dec. 13 
Absolution . . Dec. ]4 
]XImory. . o Dec. 15 
Fait Words o Dec. 17 
l)enance. . ° ]bec. 23 
 Title, ' Abraham.' ' 

The Course of Truth . Dec. 24 
Sleeplessness . . o Dec. 26 
Thc Greek Fathers o Dec. 2 
The Witness . . . Igec. 30 
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Thrice blest are they who feel their loneliness ; 
To whom nor voice of friend nor pleasant scene 
Brings that on which the sadden'd heart can lean. 
Yea, the rich earth, grb'd in her daintiest dress 
Of light and joy, doth but the more oppress. 
Claiming responsive smiles and rapture high, 
Till, sick at heart, beyond the vcil they fly, 
Seeking His Presence Who alone can bless. 
Such, in strange days, the weapons of Heaven's grace | 
When, passing by the high-born Hebrew line, 
]te forms the vessel of His vast design. 
Faiherless, homeless, rcft of age and place, 
Severcd from earih, and careless of its wreck, 
Born through long woe Iris rare Melchizedek.' 
Corfu: January 5, 1833. 
January 10, 1833. 
Ve are now off 5lalta, and have ha(l a swell which again 
causcd sea-sickness. "Ve came off atras at night, so I lost 
Sir ,I. Franklin. :Next morning--the 8th--we sav the range 
of Arcadi«tn mountains, and in the distance Parnassus. We 
landed af Zante. From the bill above the town there is a 
fine view of the plain, where ahnost ail our pudding currants 
are grovn--a flt of bout ten mlles, surrouuded with hills, 
studded ail over with bouses, bcfore each a square drying plot 
for the currants. So nmny are grown that the duty this last 
year on the exports was 95,000/. Sir J. Franklin has been 
off Patras in his sloop for eighteen months, and neither he nor 
his crew bave touched land once. V'ht an imprisonment! 
King Otho was expected at Corfu to-day. 
I do so long to hear from you ; there is just a chance of 
my hering at 5Ialta by the packet that left London about the 
19th. I dream about you all, and that letters are brought 
me ; but, when I begin to read, they are illegible, or I wake 
up, as if there were men trying to te]l me and others preventing 
it. And the ship bells are so Wovokingly like the Oriel clock, 
that I fancy myself there. "Whetber my health is improred 
I cannot tell. I long for the fifteen days of peace in the 
Lazaret. This is my l,st day on the ' Hermes.' How much 
bave I seen in the course of rive weeks! Tell Vïlliams he 
may sec my little poems to stimulate him. 
I saw thee once, and nought discerned 
For stranger to admire  
A serious aspect, but it burned 
With no unearthly tire. 

1 , Melchizedek.' 



Again I saw, and I confessed 
Thy speech was rare and high ; 
And yet it vexed my burdened breast, 
And scared, I knev hot vhy. 

I saw once more, and awe-struck gazed 
On face, and form, and air ; 
God's living glory round thee blazed 
A Saint--a Saint was there I 
Off" Zante : J«nuary 8, 1833. 
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Banished the/Iouse of sacred rest, 
Amid a thoughtlcss throng 
At length I heard its creed confessed 
And knelt the Saints among. 

Artless his strain and unadorned, 
Who spoke CHRIST'S message there | 
But what at home I might have scorned 
Now charmed my famished car. 

Lord, grant me this abiding grace, 
Thy Word and Sons to know ; 
To pierce the veil on Moses' face, 
Although his speech be slow I 
January 9, 1833. 

Off$[alta: 

t If e'er I fall bencath Thy rod, 
As through life's snares I go, 
Save me from David's lot, O God ! 
And choose Thyself the woe. 

How should I face Thy plagues ? which sear 
And haunt, and stun, until 
The heart or sinks in mute despair 
Or names a random iii. 

If else--then guide in David's path, 
Who chose the holier pain ; 
Satan and man are tools of wrath-- 
An angel's scourge is gain. 
January 10 1833. 
 ' David lIumbering the People.' 

VOL. 



IEV. J. H. TEWMAN TO J. Vo OWDEN, ÆSQ. 

Lazaretto, 3[alfa : Jaqtuary 20, 1833. 
 . . Only imagine my pleasure af being in these places! 
I was in silent womler ; and everything so grand and beautiful, 
and the mode of conveyance such that I could look on without 
stop and without f«tigue. ] had H,,mer's 'Odyssey,' Virgil, 
and Thucydides with me, and seemed transported back to their 
times, for everything looks now just as it did then. Mounins 
c«tnnot change .... 
I h:tve only told you part, thouh the most inresth& of 
onr hitherto tour. We hve seen ibraltar» Çadiz, and Alers. 
Ïhe African mountMns are most imposing. There are several 
tiers of them, the most distant being Mount Atlas, which ran 
alongside of us from Tangiers fo Algiers. Over agMnst 
libraltar it rises 10,000 feet. Vell did Homer in the begin- 
ning of the 'Odyssey' speaç of it as support.ing the heven 
(as having «ph e%v« d,p«vo). If has just that effect if 
you ke the Mediterranean s the great centre of the eh. 
and the sky stretched over it as a curtMn. 

0 IIIS SISTER JEMIMA- 

Lazaretto, Malta : January 15, 1833. 
rou will now reeeive my letters only af intervals, tIow- 
ever, I shall put two into the post here whieh you ,viii reeeive 
about Mareh. I begin af onee from this house of my im- 
prisonment, though I ara tempted fo delay, for my hand is 
quite tired with writing. My dear Mother will say I ana 
doing too mueh ; but to one who has been employing his mind 
aefively for years, nothing is so wearisome as idleness, nothing 
so irksome as dissipation. ] assure you, I feel mueh more 
eomfortable now tlmn when I ,vas on that restless element 
v, hich is the type of human life, and much less wearied in 
t.visou than in seeing sights. 
XVe seem to have narrowly missed getting t.o Napoli, and 
so on, perhaps, to At.hens ; for Arehdeaeon Froude had-letters 
to Sir H. Hotham, &e., and I to CaptMn Swinburne, who set 

 Od.qss. i. 53, 54. 



off to meet King Otho the day after we came here--and might 
possibly bave taken us, had we been a little sooner ; but I 
cannot bring myself fo regre¢ what, nevertheless, I should 
bave rejoiced in. 
The ' Hermes ' left this place on Saturday last--the 12th-- 
and I saw it go off with strange feelings. I had been securely 
conveyed in it for rive weeks, duriug which time I had never 
once slep, ashore. It was a kind of home ; it had taken me 
up from England, and it ,vus going back there. I shall never 
take a voyage again. As it ,vent off, I seemed more cast upon 
the world than I ever had been, aud to be alone--n,» tic re- 
maining between England and myself ; nor any assiguable 
path by which I can get baek. 
We are very comfortable here. The wcather bas turned 
fine, having heen unusually wet for three m«mths. We round 
the saine complaints off" the Morea. Af Cerigo the glass had 
been as low as 40 °. At Corfu our first two days were unin- 
terrupted rain ; the last five beautifully clear ; the last t,vo 
very cold, almost bitter. Vhen we returned to Patras there 
had been ice. At Zante, on the contrary, nothing but tain. 
Patras is a finer climate than Zante--that is, for agriculture. 
They are sure of two nmnths' fine weather just when the 
fruits are ripening. People frighten us with forebodin 
about the weather during our Sicilian expedition. They say 
February is the rainy month. The clim,nte must be perfectly 
delightful, though hot, of course, in summer there. I ana 
writing in a large room txventy feet high, without furniture, 
opening into others far larger, and all the windows, which are 
casements, entirely open--that is, in fact, I ara sitting in the 
open air. The floors are stone. We use a fireplace at break- 
fast and dinner, for boiling eggs and heating out milk. 
believe in the whole Lazaret there is but one fireplace besîde 
our ovn. Ve burn olive woo«l.  assure you ve make our- 
selves very comf(rtable. We feed well from an hotel across 
the water. The Froudes draw and paint. I have hired a 
violin, aud. bad as it is, it sounds grand in such spacious halls. 
I wx_[te verses, and get up some Italian, and wa!k up and down 
tlle rooms about un hour and a half daily ; and we have a boat» 
and are allowed fo go about the harbour. 
This Lazaret was built by the Knights for the Turks, and 
many a savage fellow, I dure sEy, has been here, bxt they leave 
no trace behind them. We bave four rooms beside 
t,vo facing the water ; the farther of them 
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MI; the other is our sitting and eating room ; if lool¢s out 
upon the Greek and othcr vessels, the fortifications of VMetta, 
some few bouses of the town, two wind- 
mills, and the great church of St. John. 
: ,   1o. 3 is a very large room 48 by 30, I 
l} :- suppose, and 20 to 22 high, archexl. 
- - [--- There are deep recesses through the 
= [--- wall for the windows, which form 
6 
i,r  dressing-roomsforIIurrellandme. Out 
bcds, at right angles fo the dei,th of 
--- 4 the wall, blocking them up. Our bed- 
steds re iron, with light musquito 
cm'tains. There we lie, with one or two 
rhin blu,kets, and a very lmrd nmttress. :No. 4 is a kind of 
h-'tll which we do m,t use. :No. 5 is the kitchen. We h.ve 
ired al, nan-of-all-work to wait on us. :No. 6 is the lmlcony 
running round the inside of the quadrangle ; a staircase de- 
scending from it at 7 into  court which opens by large gates 
upon a retrace over the water, where we hve a small confined 
walk upon the fl,gs. On this common ground all persons on 
quarantine may show thenseles ; they may sit on the same 
seat successive]y, but they must not touch. One soon gets 
accustomed to this ; nobody touches nobody. I have only to 
add tlmt my dressiug-room window opens upon the chimney 
of the baking-room for letters ; and the shrp, sour smell often 
rcminds me of Frank's letters which bave been baked and 
doctored there. 
Yesterday we met at the parlatorio Sir John Stodart, 
Chief Justice, to whom both Froude sand I had letters. He 
gtve us a good deal of curious information about the stte of 
the Ctholic Church in Malta. It seems Malta was not tnken, 
but capitulated to us ; and one of the provisions was that the 
]aws and the religion should be inviolate, low, the clergy 
here were independent altogether of the State in such a way 
as hrd]y in any other Catholic country at present. Till 
1813 nothing wts done, for the Government thought the 
isbtnd might be ceded at the pence ; but, after Bonaparte's 
defeat in Russia, they resolved on keeping it. A Commissioner 
was sent out to mljust the legal and ecclesiasticM system. 
Sr'" J. Richardson went on with itwhen here in 1526--and 
Sir John Stodart is going on with it now. He is introducing 
trial by jury, which at first sight is a problematical mprove- 
ment. As to the clergy, they were tried in courts of their 



oxvn (as in Becket's time), and irresponsible to the civil power. 
How was this to be altered ? For a Catholic to viohtte tlm 
rights of the Church is a mort;d sin, from which not even the 
Bishop--no one but the Pope--can release him. Supposing, 
then, the King to mLke it htw that t.he clergy should be sub- 
jected to the State courts, the execution of such a measure 
would, of course, rest with u,tive magistrates ; let them then 
enforce it against a priest, and then go to their confessor. 
The priest cannot a.bsolve them; he }las hot the power: he 
can do nothing without the Pope's assent. This exemplitles 
the admirable system of the Paptcy as an instrument ¢,f 
power. Accordingly, representatious were mttde to the Pope 
--at that time Leo XII.--and, though he was considcred 
strict in his adherence to the privileges of the Church, the 
Government mnaged to gain a contiuual dispensatiou for the 
Catholic magistrates here : and that thus the clergy are vir- 
tually subject to the State courts. This system of dispensa- 
tions is in force in Austria. 
Thev is another difficulty about the Bishop, who is under 
the Archbishop of Palermo ; for which reason, and also as 
claiming the suzeraineté of Malta, the King of Naples claires 
to appoint him. I believe this is not adjusted yet, though 
there is no dispute just now. The Maltese are a very indus- 
trious race--a contrast to the Ionians. The most industrie)us 
servants at Corfu are Maltese. There was a phm some rime 
since to relieve the phce of its ahundant population by send- 
ing them there ; but, whether from the difference of religion 
or other cause, it did not answer. Malta increases by a 
thousand souls a year. It has tbe largest population on the 
smallest territory of any place in the world--above 100,000. 
Sir John Stodart said he bad a plan for colonising them to 
qegrepont. I suppose it would not do. 
Janua'y 23. 
Ve are just out of qmtrantine. Ve sball be in Malta 
ten days. Do not ell people, of course ; but we had mysçe- 
rious night visitants in the L,zaret, which have broken my 
nigbt's rest, even worse than the sea, and have given me a 
cold. Ve can account for them to a certain point, but no 
furtber, a characteristic of most such stories. My companions 
both distinctly herd steps in room 4 about two o'clock of the 
aight of the 17th and 18th. They are perfectly convinced on 
the point ; we are locked in. About the saine rime I dreamed 
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that a man came te me (our servant I thought) and told 
it was only an heur frein rising time, and as we were going 
(,n a boat expedition next morning, I wished te be punctual. 
I ,vas se fully impressed wiçh the re:dity of it, that I 
aw«ke for seine rime on my back, net thinking it a dream, and 
h,ve ahnost ever since woke at tha.t heur and fancied it morn- 
ing [1 certainly herd steps about my bed]. On talking it over 
in the mo'ning, ,ve recollected we had heard noises belote. 
On Sunday night lst, the 20th, I was awakened by a noise 
in room 2 as I th,»ught, se h)ud that I smiled te myse]f, and 
s«id : 'Clearly this is too earthly te be anything out of the 
way.' When it had been rcpeated twice at intervals, it struck 
me that somcone lnight be taking avay Mr. Froude's ettcts 
(who slc«,ps in a widow of th«tt room), and who was audibly 
fast asle«.l). Se the fourth time it occurred, I hallooed 
' Vho's there ?' and sut up in my 1)cd ready t sp'ing out. 
k de(,p silence followed, and I sat waiting et considerable time 
ad thus I caught my cold. Frein that rime te the rime we 
]eft I heard nothing. New I must tell you that on the night 
of the 17th out next-door neighbour left the Lazaret about 
two o'clock and walked along the external gallery ; but the 
wall bctwecn out room and the gallcry is ten feet thick. You 
may say the noises came frein seine strange transmission of 
sound ; or you nmy say that the quarmtine island is hardly 
Christian ground. Anyhow, we canuot doubt that evil spirits 
in some way or other are always about us ; and ] had comfort 
in the fceling th«tt, whatever ,vas the need, ordinary or extra- 
odiary, I should bave protection equal te it.  
 Those who have heard Dr. Newman convèrse on the spiritual world 
will recall he impressiveness and sincerity of con iction in his manner. 
Aftcr his visit te Barrow-on-Trent, October 6, 1874, Elizabeth Mozley, 
wriing te her brothcr, Dr. Mozley, touches on tlSs :-- 
' One s,.es that Dr. Newman's great power (and it came out on he 
question of modern miracles, spiritual manifestations, &c.) is a certain 
vivid rcalisation of the unseen, or rather that there is an unseen that 
you caun,t see. " How can people say what is, or is net, natural te 
evil spirits ? What is a grotesque manifestation te us may net be se te 
them. What de we know about an evil spirite" The words were 
nothing, but there was an intensity of realisation in his face as he said 
them, of a reality and of his ignorance about it, that was a key te me 
as te the source of his influence over others. The sight of belief ha 
others is next te seeing yourself ; and men cling te it.' 



][alla : ]anuary 26, 1833 
The weather has been unusually severe here. My cold 
caught in the Lazaret ripened the day I came out of it into 
the most wretched cough Iever recollect having, as hard as 
the stone walls, and far more tight than the windows. This 
is Saturday, and we came out on Wednesday morning, and ail 
that while, with the exception of one imprudence, I have been 
a close prisoner, nay, in my bedroom. Yesterday m«»rning [ 
was not up till twelve o'clock, an event unprecedent(,d in my 
history, as far as memory goes. To-day I ara much botter, 
but not well. I hve engaged an Itali«tn toaster. 
I have seen St. John's Church, and most magnificent it is. 
It is in the saine style as St. Peter's ; in richness and exact- 
ness, minutencss and completeness of dccoration, far excceding 
anything I have ever seen. I shall go toit once or twice 
more to get some more accurate notion of it. Itis built with 
a nave with side aisles leading to scparate chapels or altars, 
e.g. the French chapel, the Italian, the Spanish. Itis covered 
throughout with the most costly marbles and with gihling ; a 
multitude of pictures--some very fine-- some statuary, splendid 
tpestries, and silver lamps and caadlesticks of course. In the 
Cha.çel of the Communion are the famous silver rails which 
were saved from the clutches of Bonaparte by being painted 
to look like wood ; he took away the gold rails. 15ly this and 
similar acts the French bave ruade themselves hated here. 
The Knights of St. John (the Baptist, hot the E angelist) were 
hot allowed to leave away their l)roperty, accordingly immense 
.ums were available for religious works. It is said they 
trought from Rhodes property to the amount of 300,000/. a 
year. 
I have hitherto seen little of the Grcek and Latin churches, 
but what I have seen rires me ' with great admiration.' I do 
hot perceive that my opinion bas in any respect changed 
about them ; but it is fcarful to have before one's eyes the 
perversio, of all the best, the holiest, the most exalted feelings 
of human nature. Everything in St. John's Church is admir- 
ble, if it did not go too far ; it is a beautiful flower run to 
seed. I am impressed with a sad presentiment, as if the gift 
of truth when once lost was lost for ever. And so the Chris- 
tian world is gradually beco:ning barren and effetc, as land 



which has been worked out and has become sand. We have 
ltsted longer than the South, but we too are going, as it would 
se('lll. 
As to the number of sects which have split off from the 
Church, mmy of them have already ended in Sçcinianism and 
heresy worse than tay in R.me or Constantinople. All this 
does hot intevfere with good men being in any Church, nor is 
/here any pr«,ff that we bave more than they, though if you 
eut «tw«ty fl'on US those who are in no sense Churchmen, 
though ctlled so, I think there are more in us, as far as 
plw«r»aces go. l;y-the-bye, whtt answer do :Protest.oEnts 
mtk«, to the ./'act of the Greek Church invoking saints, over- 
hom»uring the ¥ivgin, and substitutiug ceremonies for a 
' reasombh, service,' vhich they stty are the pr«»phetic marks 
«f Anti-Christ? I de» m»t see tlmt the R«manists are more 
1lt adv«taced Greeks, the errors being the stme, though less 
in degvce in tlm latter. 
[ was speaking just now of the Maltese disliking the 
Fvench. They are said to like the Russians, as the Greeks 
do ; but there is so much contradictory testimony. All agree 
th,t they are a very industrious race, being an exception to 
the generul Mediterranean eharacter; I suppose they are 
Arabs or Moors in great measure. :Paul was Grand Master 
of the Order, and I suppose the Russians narrowly missing 
getting the island, inste«td of us, theiv troops, whieh were fo 
have co-operated with the English, being suddenly ealled off 
to act together with the French against us, they appointed 
wealthy men as commamlers of their vessels in these parts, 
with orders to spend a gooE1 deal of money among the Maltese 
populttion. About rive years ago they quite enriched t.he 
place. At present there is extreme poverty. We are told 
that, if any other people were so distressed, there would be 
a mob of 4,000 or 5,000 starving men every morning at the 
Governor's 
I cannot help thinking how we have been favoured in the 
weather. The two p«tckets which came out the two months 
before successively had uninterrupted bad weather. 
steamer, which set out four days befo .us, dumaged its 
engine, and put into Lisbon for three weeks, arriving here as 
we returned from Corfu. The brig that took out Lord :Nugent 
also suffered. This is a most curious town: the people are 
very kind, and we overflow with invitations ; but somehow I 
do not like the place, though I hure seen little of it. I shal] 



i,e glad to be quiet at lome or :Naples for a while. Rome i' 
the city of the Apostles, and  place to rest one's foot in, 
whatever be he after-corruption. We shall go almost by the 
track of St. Paul from Malta fo Rome. 
January 27. 
Yesterday, in my solitude, I finished my Patriarclml 
Sonnets. I now have completed fifty-four sets for Rose, 
and ara hot anxious to do any more; but, when thoughts 
corne into my head, it is impossil)le to reist the tempta- 
tion of fixing them. If is Sunday morning. I think of St. 
Mary's and Littlemore. Ve do hot know how great our 
privileges are. _&Il the quiet and cahn connected with out 
services is so beo.utiful in memory, and so soothing, Mter the 
sight of that most exciting religion which is around 
stttues of the ]\Ltdonna and the Saints in the streets, &c. &c.-- 
a more poetical but hot less jading stimulus than a pouring 
forth in a Baptist chapel. How awful seems (fo me here) the 
crime of demolition in England ! All one can say of Vhigs, 
Radicals, and the rest is, that they know hot what they do. 
Archdeacon Froude has just forbidden my going to church on 
account of my cold. I huve been to church only once sinca 
][ left England. 

Many the guileless years the Patriarch spent 
Blest in the wife a father's foresight chose ; 
]lany the prayers and gracious deeds which rose, 
Daily thank-offerings, from his pilgrim tent. 
 ret these, though written in the heavens, are rent 
From out, truth's lower roll, which sernly shows 
But one sad respass at his hislory's close-- 
Father's, son's, mother's, and its punishmenL 
lgot in their brightness, but their earthly staina 
Are the true Seed vouchsafed to earthly eyes. 
Sin can read sin, but dimly scans high grace; 
8o we more hevenward with averted face, 
Sca.redinto faith by warning of sin's pains  
And saints are lowered that the world may fise.  
Iralletta : January 23 1833. 

O specious sin and Satan's subtle snare, 
That urges s,,re each gentlest, meekest heart 
When its kind thoughts are crushed and its wounds smart, 
World-sick to turn within, and image there 

t , Isaac.' 
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Some idol dream fo lull the throbbing care 
So felt reft Israel when he fain would part 
With living friends ; and called on memory's 
To raise the dead and soothe him by despair. 
Nor err they not, although that image be 
God's own ; nor to the dead their thoughts be given 
Earth-hating sure, but yet of earth enthralled 
For who date sit at home and wait to see 
]igh Heaven descend, when man from self is called 
Up through this thwarting outward world to Heaven 

O purest semblance of the Etcrnal Son ! 
Who dwelt in thee, as in some blesed shrine, 
To draw hearts after thee, and make them thine  
Not parent ouly by that light was won, 
nd brethren croueh'd who had in wralh begun 
But heal he pomp abased her at the sign 
Of a hid God, and dmnk the sound divine 
Till a king heard, and ll thou bad'st was don. 
Then was fulIill'd Nattre's dira augury, 
That ' Wisdom, clad in visible form, would b 
8o fait that all must love and bow the knee' ; 
Lest it might seem, 'hat time the Substance came, 
Truth la«k'd a sceptre, when it but laid by 
Its beaming front, and bore a willing shame.  
Sazaret, ][alta : January 20, 1833. 

Latest born of Jesse's race, 
Wonder lights thy ba.-hful face, 
While the Prophct's gifted oil 
Seals thee for a path of toil. 
We, thy angels, circling round thee, 
l'e'er shall find thee as we found theo 
When thy faih first brought s neax 
In thy lion-fight severe. 
Go I and mid thy fl-cks awhile 
At thy doom of gr«ntness stalle ; 
Bold to bear God's heaviest load, 
Dimly guessing of the road-- 
locky road, and scarcc -cended, 
2"hough thy foot be angel tended. 
Two-fold praise thou shalt attain, 
In royal court and battle plain ; 
Then cornes heart-acbe, care, distress 
llighted home. and loneliness ; 
Wouuds from friend nd gifts from foe 
Dizzied faith, and guiR, and woe ; 

 ' Israel,'  'Josel,h.' 



Loftiest aims by earth defiled, 
Gleams of wisdom sin-beguiled. 
Sated power's tyramfic mood, 
Counsels shared with men of blood» 
Sad success, parental tears, 
And  drcary gift of years. 
Strange, that guiltlcss fae and form 
T,) lavish on the scarring storm l 
Yet we take thee in lhy blindncss, 
And we buffet thee in kindness : 
Little chary of thy faine, 
Dust unborn my bless or blame; 
tut we mould thce for the foot 
Of man's promised healing Fruit ; 
And we mouid thce hence to rise» 
As out brother, to the skies.  
Lazaret, Malta : Janmry 18, 1833. 
January 28. 
I am properly taken af lny word. I bave been sighin 
5-»r rest and quiet. This is the sixth day snce I left the 
' LoEzaret' ; and I have hardly seen or spokcn to anyone. The 
Frondes dinc out every day, and are out ail the nmrnng of 
course. The two last dys they bave been on a visit to a 
friend [I wished and inssted «»n their doing all this]. Last 
night I put a blister on my chest, and, never hareng had one 
on before, you may fmcy my awkwardness in taking it off and 
dressing the place of it this morning. I ought to huve had 
four hands. Our servant was with the F'oudes, and the 
people of the house are so dirty, cheating, and ignorant of 
English, that they nmke a mistake whatever is told them. 
:Never was such a take-in as this pace : we were recolmnende(| 
to go elsewhere. Well, I ara set upon a solitury lire, and 
therefore ought to lmve experience what it is ; nor do I repent. 
:But even St. laul had his ministers. I have sent to the 
library and got ' _[arriage ' to read ! Don't slnile -- this juxt- 
position is quite accidental. ¥ou ure continually in my 
thoughts, of course. I know what kindness I should h,ve at 
hoirie ; and it is no new feeling with me, only now for the 
first tilne brought out, that I do not fccl this so much as I 
ought. Thank God, my spirits hoEve hot failed me once. 
They used, when I wus solitary, but I ara callous now. 
Lst night, as I put on my blister, I reflected it was just a 
week since I caught my cold at the Lazaret by speaking to a 
ghost. I wonder how long I shall last without any ïl'iend 
 ' The Call of David.' 



about me. 8eripure o elearly eenm o mrk o h wo 
shou}d o be }iterlly oli,ry. The Apode were ent wo 
and two, and had heir açendnt% o I uppoe I h,uld 
soou fail. I ara glad Frank [in Fersia] bas the comfort of 
fricnds about him. 
Febr,ary 2. 
Since I wroçe, Dr. Davy (fo whom we had letçers through 
hlr. H«twkins among others) has recommended me a simplo 
r,.medy, which has almost, if hot entirely, cured my cough 
fift.y (lr«q,s of antimoni;l ine three rimes a day. My morn- 
in.g dose h«s mmle me fcel hot qualmish but languid till break- 
f«tst-time, but «thcrwise I have had no inconvenience from 
rt.medy aç all, ami iç is wondcrfully efficacious. 
l'çbrtary 14. 
Just arrivcd af N:q»](.s. I ara quite well, as if I had never 
had a cough. We bave seen Egesta, alermo, and Messina. 
TO III$ SISTER HARRIETT. 
],les : February 16, 1833. 
Our two days' impression of ap]es is very unfavourable. 
%Ve final a clinmte variable, capricious, bleak, stormy, and 
miser;ble ; moreover, he streets oven'un with mud and water, 
hot drippig, but pouring frç, m the houses. We find everyone 
we corne m contact with--custom-house officers, shopme 
and popuhce--thieves and cheats, having been subjected, 
every step ve have taken, fo ail sorts of provokg impoei- 
tions. We find such despi«tblc frivolity, so connected with 
religdous observances, as fo give the city a pagan character. 
I ara in vain trying fo find out whether there are any letters 
from you fo me af the post-office. They are so careless that 
s¢»me pers(,ns lmve been kept from their letters before now for 
rive weeks, and yet 
give you tlmn «tples. We shall stay here about a fortght. 
I got my 5[other's letter yesterday from the Neales. My 
present notion is fo get Edward efle fo go through Sicily 
xvith me in April. The Froudes hve deckled on giving up 
Sici]y and going ho, me by the Rhine. 
XVell, xve left Mal on the 7th. Its climate is uncertain 
and stormy in winter, though more than usually so this 
season. Some days, fter we left the ' Lazaret,' were piercingly 
cold. Dr. Davy told me there was an endless passage of 
wind from rica to Europe during the winter, and that the 



barometer was always very unettled. I was confined fo my 
room nearly the whole fortnight we were out of quarantine. 
çhe 'eapolitan steuuer came (on Monday the 4th) just as 
was geting quite well of my cough. On Tuesday I went to 
St. aul's Bay by waoer ; and this expeditit,n, with walking 
 little about the streets, is ail I have seen of Malta. Tlie 
bouses are superb. They are great palaces. The Kaights 
spent their money in ht,uses and fortifications. The houses in 
Messina, PMermo and here are very splendid, but they are 
inhabited in floors; whereas in Malta mie man--say Dr. Davy 
hts the whole houoe, with ifs square c«,urt within, galleries, 
&c. The rooms are magnificently lofty, and evet T part 
stone. The streets are straight, and st right angles t, each 
other ; the fm'tifications prodigious in point of size and extent, 
but hot worth much in a milita T p«»int of view, each Grand 
hlasoer adding to his predecessor's work witln,ut unity t,f plan 
or use for m«,dern purposes. St. J,,lm's Chureh properly be- 
1,mged to the Government, and might have been ruade the 
rutestant Church, as it was built by the Knights, and hot 
part oi the island's Church property ; but, by mismanaement, 
it was given to the Romanists, or perhaps it was imp«,ssi/,le 
f,,r us to do otherwise. The present Prutestant ehapel is 
insuffieient to contain more thau the chier English familles; 
the multitude of English being left fo eithor total negleet of 
religious obser ance, or to the Roman Catholic priests, or the 
Vesleyans, as the case may be. 
I forger what opinion I gave aut the attachment of the 
5Ialtese to the English ; our final and confirmed opinion was 
that they do hOt le us. England has laid a heavy corn tax 
on them, which galls them much ; 120,000/. is thus raised, 
which is profusely laid out in quasi-sinecures, and, after all, 
balance is transmitt to England. Few Maltese are put into 
any posts of importance. It is urged, on the other hand, that 
responsible men, Englishmen of wealth, must be put into places 
which yet it is confessed none but Maltese deputies can execute. 
So much about Malta. 
We left Malta on board the 'Francisco,' a Glasgow-built 
steamer beautifully appointed, with passengers to the number 
of seventy or eighty, who had corne from Naples  see the 
island. There was rince Galitzin, and the wife of the 
Governor of Wallhia and Moldavia, and counts and princes 
numberless, who spat about deck and cabin without any con- 
cern, oles, Russians, Gernmns, French. The only gentlemen- 
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like men were ihe princes of Rohan,  Carlists:. who p,'ose- 
eutcd Madame de Feucheres last year. The elder one was a 
sedate and pleasingly-mmmered 111,%11, with a eounten,%nee like 
tlcnri IV. Out voyage was singularly prosperous--, ealm sea 
aml `% warm atmosl,here. We got fo Mes,na. in twenty-four 
]murs, and Im(ling at one in the morning, encountered the 
misery of custom-h«mse ollic'ers f«)r the first time, and a strange 
l«mgu`%ge (if xs our first foreign grouml), and unlucki|y as we 
l«mdcd if lwgan te tain copiously. \Ve were two days at 
M cssina, ami stu'ting 1 hence on aturday evemn, (last) arrived 
t l',derme e,%rly Sun(lay morning. There the steamer st,%yed 
wo d;ys ; on W«,dnesday m,l'ning we left Palermo and arrived 
hcre with . swift passage i twenty hours on Thursday. Thus 
1 give our itim,rary bct'ore spcaking of Sicily. 
littl« as I have secn of Sicily, it bas filled me with inex- 
pres.sil»ie (h,light and (in spite of (lift and other inconveniences) 
l ara (h'awn te it `%s by a h»adstone. The chief sight h,%s been 
Eesta (S(.gesta), its ruins xith its temple. 19 wonderful 
sight! full of the lUOSt strange pleasure--strange frein the 
position of the town, its awful desolateness, the beauty of 
he scenery, rich even in winter, its historicM recollections 
by ctmtrast with the misery of the popu|ation, the depth of 
squalidness and Iwutality by which if. is surrounded. It lins 
been a d`%y in my lire te haxe seen Egesta. Frein the moment 
I saw Sicily I kept tying te myself, ' This is th,%t Sicilv' ; but 
I must stop if I ara te find room in this letter fur [essina 
and Palcrmo, though re,%lly my nqnd goes back te the recollec- 
tions of last Mond,%y and Tuesday, as one smells again and 
ag`%in af a sweet flower. 

 The following passage is from a letter of Miss Frere's, pp. 241-242 
in Sir Bartle Frcre's Memoir of the Right Hon. John Hookham Frere. 
It is written frein .MMta, Feb. Il, 1833 .'-- 
' These tw  Frcnchmen (great people, they had been in the steamer 
with us, l{ohans, I flink), of tinished manners, like the very best style 
of English breeding, ruade a pleasant contrast with our three Englsb 
strangers, Archdeacon Froude, his son, and another clergyman, their 
friend, wbo bave a becoming simplicity and placidity of deportment, 
very agreeable aise. We were sorry at their going, just as we round 
out that we liked them. The son, on whose account they are travelling, 
is quite well; but the friend, Mv. Newman of Oriel, was confined with 
some ailment of his chest. My brother had seine good talk with him 
one morning, and would have hked te introduoe his Aristophanes te 
him, had there been fair opportunity. The brother of this Mv. Newman 
is a young man of great promise who has left the fairest prospcct of 
sdvancement in Eng'land te go a missionary te Persia.' 
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1P¢br««r 17. 
Another day of pouring tain, and a miseralle seirocco, 
howling as a Corfu. Tlm wreehes a he pos-oflice, to whom 
 hav been 6v imes, and mos of the imes by their own 
appointnmn, hav no ye xamined whether there ar any 
leers due to m from you, thaugh 
XVell, for my narrutive :XVhen w rose on the Friday morn- 
ing, the 8th, Sicily laid alongside us 
leasg its top. As w approachd he coast., w saw a vas 
number ef l'idges rmming up tire country, steep, slmrp, and 
covered with olives and vinès, every now and then a sand- 
course into the sea, the bed of a.fium»'a or torrent. We were 
off Taormilfi : Italy on the other side in mist. We landed by 
about ten o'clock, and having so many on l»oard, had a di$- 
culty lu getting lodged. ]u spite of the threatening weather, 
we walked up a high hill, 2,000 feet (the next day was beauti- 
ful), and I saw af my feet the Straits of 5Iessina, with Scyl]t 
and Charybdis and the fine coast of Calabria, with Reggio. 
Charybdis is now the site of the 5Iale, and consists of little 
whirlpools, which in consequence hure spent themselves. But 
both it and Scylla are still &mgerous for small sailing vessels, 
which, getting into the current from the one, are sent forward 
upon the other. 
We went into many of the churehes both here and at 
Palermo, and saw somewhat of the Roman service, which is 
less reverent than the Oreek, being far more public. There is 
no screen, the high altar is in sight. Palel'lno is a far ficher 
and finer place than Messi ; some of the churches are magni- 
ficent. It is a beautiful city, and eontains 160,000 inhabitauts. 
It lies in a splendid bay of bold mountains, snow-capped in 
part. On the extreme right as you enter is Monte Pellegrino, 
which in ancient rimes, I think, Alnilcar held for three years 
against the Romans. The whole scenery is wild and fearful, 
with a very rich valley lying at the foot of it, in whieh the 
cit.y is place& Far on the lefç you sec Etna, a mass of white 
with a small cloud above its summit. The citv mainly con- 
sists of two streets intersecting each other at rigit angles, and 
one of them peÆ-haps a toile long. The houses are very fine ; 
numerous eonvents, which run along the upper floorsshops, 
&c., being below. There is a splendid promenade running 
along the water's edge. If was the earnival rime, and the 
main stree were thronged with people as full  London. 
Fancy this at the length of a toile. The beggars were ineredibly 



importunate, thrusting their hands into one's face and keep- 
ing them there for several hundred yards, till they came te 
the end of their bettt,, when others succeeded them. Tbey 
]lave a miserable whine, in ail parts of the island that we hure 
scen, se as te make one quit.e nervous. The streets are filthy 
beyond expression, ,nd the mixture of greatness with littleness 
is strange te an Englishman. Thcy are paved side te side 
wit.h flags ; t.here is no footway. At Naples they are net se 
filthy as in Sicily, and the beggars less troublesome, but the 
boys at aples ,re thicves. Froude has lready lest a hand- 
kerchief, and I bave had one half pullçd out of my pocket, and 
have caught one or two hoys peeping int, oit. 
Ve (li,lo, I last Tues&y af Palermo with Mr. Ingham, one 
of the prinCil):tl Ih'itish mer«hants, and yesterday (at Naples) 
with M,,berly's brother-in-law, Mr. Bennett, the chaplain here. 
I ougbt te give you an account of an Italian dinner as we first 
bccame ,cqu:inted ith if on board tle steamer, after waiting 
till we wcre very hungry. First a course of cheese, pickles, 
anclmvies, rav sausages of mule's flesh -then soup, then sonm 
boil«d meat, thon fish, then cauliIlower, then a fowl; lastly, 
pastry with dessert. You are never helped twice. I see new 
the meaning of the English phrase, ' cut and corne again.' Yet 
sometimes, as at Mr. Ingham's, this dinner becomes quite 
superb. Ail over the Sout], according te our experience, after 
two or three glasses of wine, the cloth net being removed, 
coffee (one small cup) is brought in, which is followed by seine 
liqueur, and se the entertinment ends. 

To ns SSTEl¢ JEMLA. 

IVaples : Februa'y 19, 1833. 
We bave fdlen on bad weather at aples. The books tell 
us that a perpetual spring is here ; but more piercing winds, 
and more raw, wretched tains, I bave scarcely ever felt. For 
invalids the place is emphatically bad ; especially when they 
don't see the harm of linen wet frein the wash. But yesterday, 
when we went te Baioe, was a magnificent day. On Thursday 
evening we went te the Opera. In spite of my reasonings, 
which I continue te think sound, I felt se great a repugnanco 
te going, tht, had I been atone, I should net have gone. 
Tbere was nothing t, here te offend me, however, more than 
that the wh,)ie city offends me. It is a frivolous, dissipated 
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place. This is carnival time, and all sorts of siily saturnalia 
between King and people are going on. Religion is turned 
into a mere occasion of worldly gaiety--as in the history of 
the Israelites-and the sooner we are out of so bad a place 
the better. And now I shall leave mention of IVaples, which 
even in its scenery much disappoints me, after the glork,us 
Sicily and the majestical bay of Palermo. 
That bay is, in my eyes, f«tr finer thal that of Naples. It 
is hot to the purpose that we bave had bad weather here, fçw 
I ara spetking of outlines. The bay of zNapies is p«u-tly sur- 
rounded by lumpish cliffs. In lalermo you h«ve a theatl'e of 
the most graceful mountains. Here is the diflbrence bctween 
Sicily and Greece. As f«r as the dl'awings I have seen, and 
my experience, such as itis, confirms them, in Grcece the view 
is chçked up with mountains ; you cannot more for them. 
]3ut in Sicily you bave ample plains,  and the high ground 
rises out of them at its ease, cahnly, and with elbow-room. 
This is the beauty of the bay of Palermo ; but other influences 
corne in to more me. X saw the most interesting (profane) 
country after Egypt; and ils history--beginning xvith the 
highesç ançiquity--unites in due time both with the Greek 
histol'y and the Roman. If w;ts the theme of allnost every 
poet and every historiera, and the l'elnMns in it of the p.,st are 
of an earlier antiquity and more perfect than those of othcr 
countries. And nowit lies in desoitiçm under a ba(l Govern- 
ment. Not tricked out in the vanities of nmdcrn times, l»ut 
as if in mourning, yet beautiful as ever. These thoughta 
uggested the following sonnet : 

Why, wedded to the Lord, still yearns my heart 
Upon these scenes of ancient heathen faine ? 
Yet legend hoar, and voice of bard that came 
Fixing my restless youth with its sweet art, 
,nd shades of power, and those who bare their part 
In the mad deeds that set the vorld in flame, 
So fret my memory here.--Ah I is it blame 
That from my eyes the tear is fain to start ? 

» The following comparison illustrates the ground of that harmony 
with Mr. Newman's nature which so attracted him to Sicilian scenery. 
Writing to his sister, J. C. M., in 1847, he says : 
' In myself I like an extensive view with tracts bold and barren in 
tf. Such as Bcethoven's music seems to reprcsent.' 
VOL. I. X 



lqay, from no fount impure these drops arise; 
'Tis but he sympathy with Adam's race 
Vhich in each brother's history reads its own. 
So let the cliffs and seas of this fait place 
e named man's tomb and splendid record stone. 
igh hope pride-stained, the course without the pze) 
«,ssina : )çbruary 9, 1833. 
At Palcrluo the wife of the Governor of 5lolda» and 
W«dhtchia toc& the whole te)wh. After bcing boxed about 
frm place to place, we cmtrived te) secure two rooms, whîch 
we l»r«,mmuccd to he unl,earai,ly filthy. Put it is astonishing 
how out standard Ldls in these parts. Oll our return from 
Egcsta we lwmounced lhcln to he, 'after all, veT ïair apart- 
llll'lliS.  Vff g«)t int«) them l,y ten or cleven on Sunday. 
That night xc went to 1)cd early, and wcre called at three 
next m«»rning to c«»mmcnce »ur.iourntoE to Egesta, for we were 
reu«dved to nmke the m«,t «,f our time, the vessel starting on 
Wednesday m«rning f«w 'aldVS. lly four we wcre off. A 
t rav.iling carriage, drawn i,y three mules ith bells, a driver 
and his boy bchind, and a servant hired as a guide for three 
days, f«,rmed out set-out. We st«,p lu the town at a café for 
s,methin.g warm in the shape of coffee, for we have a journey 
tf 5,rty-three toiles before us over a cold mountain countt T ; 
and then eight or nine mlles to and fro on mules before we 
were t,, eat or drink again. A morsel of bread was out sole 
hreakf«tst. The reellers were tturning home from the grand 
nmsqu crad e as we recommenced «mr jou rney, t he mule-bells ring- 
ing and clinking in the dark, till we came to the suburbs, and 
l»egan out h,ng ascent ¢,f twelve mlles. What a onderful 
pr«»spcct 1)roke on us with the (lay,ild. grey, harren emi- 
nences tossed about, many with their heads cut off by clouds, 
t,thers lighted up by the sun Then we descended into a 
stUl,vmh,us valley, a sheer descent of rock on each side of us, 
of l,erh;tps t tlmusand fect, meeting at an acute angle, and the 
roa(l then cut on one of them. Then followl a richlfertile 
plain, large every way, full «,f olives, corn, vines, with towns 
interspersed, the 1)ryof Castel-a-mare bounding it, around which 
bold and beautiful mountains rear themselves. After passing 
through one town we came to Soela di Partenico, where we 
changed horses, and soon came to Alcam% thence to Calatafimi, 
which ended our drive, by half-past one. I now begin to un- 
derstand how Sicily was a corn counttT, hot merely in vales and 
plains, but up sh,pes of long hills which are cultivated up to 
the top, and in the midst of cks and precipitous descen. 
t , [essina.' 
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I recommended a slight 'refection,' as Lady Margaret 
would say, before starting on oui" luules ; so, after an egg or 
two, we set off for the Temple, which is four mlles ofl aud 
which came in sight suddenly, after we lmd advanced about 
mlle. Oh that 1 could tell you one quarter what I bave to 
say about it ! First, the surroundiug scene on appr«)aching it 
is a rich valley--m»w, dou't fancy vallcys ami hills as in 
Englaud ; itis ail d,pth aud height, nothing luml,ish--and 
even at this season the colouring is rich. We went through 
groves of olive aud priekly pear, and l»y orange orch«rrds çill 
we came go a sgeep hill eovered with ruins. Ve wound up 
the ascentonee douhçless a regular re»ad to the city gate 
aud, on surmounting the brow, we saw what we had seen af 
distance (nd vlmt ve saw also afterw«u'ds aL the end of 
long valley on leaving the plain ,)f C«stcl-a-mare for Palermo), 
the Temple. [ere the desolatiou was a striking cont.rast to 
the fichness of the valley we had been passing. The bill on 
which we stood was covered with ruins, especially of a tlleat. 
Opposite to it, a wecipitous vck startl out of the 
below. On the bill beyond if there were, as on our hill, ruins ; 
and we conjectured they might mark the site of the Greek 
town, but on the circular bill there was nothing but a single 
Temple. Such was the genius of ancient Greck worshil) 
grand in the midst of error, simple and unadorned in its 
architecture : if chose some elevated spot, and fixed there its 
solitary witness, where it could hOt be hid. I 1)elieve if is the 
most perfect building remaining anywhereD«wic--six gigan- 
tic pillars before and behiud, twelve  length, no of. 
histo T is unknown. The temples of later and classical times 
bave vanishedthe whole place is one ruin, except this in the 
waste of solitude. A shepherd's hut is near, and a sort of 
farmyard --a number of eager dogs--a few rude intrusive men, 
who would have lbbed us, I fancy, had they dared. On the 
hill on which he theatre stood was a savage-looking bull, 
prowling anaid the ruins. 5Iountains around and Eryx in the 
distance. The past and the present ! Once these hills were 
full of life I began to understand what Scripture means 
when speaking of lofty cities vaunting in the security of their 
strongholds. What a great but ungodly sight was this place 
in its glory ! and then its history ; to say nothing of Virgil's 
fictions. Here it was that icias came ; this was the ally of 
Athens ; what a strange place t How did people take it into 
their heads to plant themselves hez  t length we turned 
x2 



bout, and got baek to Cabt¢afimi by six o'clk. And now I 
ouht to tcl] ou al»out Cal«tt«tfimi nd the towns we passed 
flrough o get there, in order to eomplete the picture, but I 
have hot ci.ne if and Calll/Ot. 
I send two songs h la mode de Valter Scotç. 
When mirth is full and free, 
Some sudden gloom shall be ; 
When haughty power mounts high, 
The Watcher's axe is nigh. 
1 grgwth bas bound ; wben great.est round 
It hastes to die. 
When the rich town, that long 
] las lain its huts amont, 
)cars its new strtltlll-es vast, 
And aunts,--it shall hot lait [ 
Bright tints that shine are but a si 
Of summer past. 
And when lhb,e eye sxrveys, 
Vith fond adoring ga,e 
And yearning heart, thy friend, 
Love to is grave doth tend. 
AI1 gifts be]ow, sa'e Truth, but grow 
Towards an end.  
Valletta : January 30, 1833. 

When Heaven sends sorrow, 
Warnings go fir.t, 
l.e.-t it sh,uld burst 
Vith tunning might 
On souls too bnght 
To fc the morrow. 
Can ienee bcar us 
To the hid springs 
()f human things ? 
Why may hot dream 
Or t hought's day gleam 
8tartle, yet cheer us I 
Are such thoughts fetters, 
While Faith disowns 
Dread of earth's lones, 
cks but Heaven's call, 
And on the wall 
Reads but Heaven's lettem ? * 
tween Calatafimi and Palermo : February 12, 1833. 
 ' Prosrity.' * ' Warnings.' 
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o HI [OTIIER. 
February .08, 1833. 
We leave aples for Rome to-morrow morning. You 
mav send me letters direcd either fo apleg fo Mr. Ocres, 
70 Vicolo Freddo, or fo Rome, till just aftcr the Oriel elec- 
tion, which is April 12 ; a letter will get fo me by May 2 
ai l{ome or aples on my return (plcase Goal) from 8icily 
honmward. I suppose I shMl get fo Eugland by tlm begiu- 
ning of June. 
We returned yesterday from P;estum. We have hot 
achieved Vesuvius. To return fo Sicily. 
I left Jemilna vithout an account of the conditi, m of the 
lower classes in Sicily. I will now give you a traveller's de- 
script.ion, which is proverbially superficial. The mixture of 
grandeur and dirt in the tOWl is indeoeribable, and fo 
au Englisan incomprehensible. There, at -aples and at 
Palermo and hIsila, the beggam are fearful, both in their 
appeavoElce and their importunity. One fellow at Messina 
stuck by us for two lmum. At PMermo they have ats; 
here at aples their horribleness bas most struck me: at 
Palermo their dirt and squalidne. Oh, the miserable 
creatures we saw 1 Sicily! I never knew what human 
sufl>ring was bef, re. Childn and youths who look as if 
they did not know what fresh air was, though they must bave 
had it in plenty--well, what water was--with features sunk, 
contracted with perpetual dirt, as if dirt was their food. The 
towm of Parteco and Alcamo ara masses of filth ; the stylet 
is a pool ; but Calatafimi, whcm we slept !I dare hot men- 
tion face. Suffice if fo say, we found the poor children of the 
house slept fi holes dug into the wall, which smelt hot like a 
dog-keel, but like a wild beast's cage, almost overpowering 
us in the room upstairs. I bave no sleep all night from 
imects of prey; but this was a slight evil. The miet T is 
incmased from the custom of having the sble on the ground 
floor and the kitchen on the tiret. The dwelling is on the 
second floor. Yet it  pleasing fo discern a better seeming 
class amid the mism T ; even at Alcamo thev were tidy clean- 
looking women, and outside the towns much washing was 
going on. A gmat number of the Sicilia and Calabrians 
we have seen are a striking and bright-looking race--regular 
features and ve T intelligent. Sparkling eyes, brownish skin 
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and red healthy-looking eheeks. kt kmalfi yesterday we 
were quite delighted with them. 
The stte of the Church is dcplorable. It seems as if 
qatan ws let out «f prison te range ghe whole earth again. 
_As far as our ligt.le experience goes, everything seems o 
confirm the notion reeeived among ourselves of the priest- 
hood, whi|e on the other hand the Chureh is stripped of 
its temporalities and redueed te distress The ehurehes at 
]M«.ssin; and Palmero are superb, and there is a fine church 
at Monreale, hich is the sec of the lrimate (there are, 
perhal)S , ten secs in the island). It is worth 10,000/. a year, 
but the present I,ishop compounds with Government for 2,0001. 
I thiuk I h(.ard that originally the Sicilian Church was ex- 
pect,.d to support the pour, but that the bishops o,mpounded 
for this by giving a certain sure fo C, overnment, which is now 
sp(.nt in paying (lovcl'lllncnt pensions. We have just heard 
of the Irish (3hurch Ref«)rm Bill. Well donc! my blind 
lrelnier, confiscate and rob, till, like Samson, you pull dowu 
file :Political Structure ou y«,ur own hexd! Af h'aples the 
poverty of the Church is deplol'able. Ail ifs property we 
are told is lost. The grandfather of the prescrit King. the 
Lazzaroni king, began the confiscation ; the French completed 
it. Thus these countries hure the evils of lrotestantism 
without its advantaes- that is, Anglican lrotestantism ; f,_,r 
there are no advantages whether in schism like Dissent, or 
Socidanism such as Geneva's. 13ut here, too, they have 
infid«.lity and profaneness, as if tlle whole world (Vestern) were 
tending towards some dreadful crisis. I begin fo hope that 
England after all is fo be the ' Land of Saints' in this dark 
hour, and ber Church the salt of the earth. We met in the 
steamer an American who was a pompous man, and yet we 
contracted a kind of affection for hinl. lfe was an Episcopalian, 
and had better principles far than one comlnonly meets with 
in England, and a docile mind. Ve are quite sor T to have 
lost sight of him. Is the ..lnerican Church to sere auy 
purpose in the Divine scheme ? I begin fo inquil'e whether 
the Revelations do hot relate to the European world only, or 
Roman Empire, so that as ages of rime may be summed up 
in the first verses of Genesis, and the history commences only 
with the creation of man, so th« prophecy nmy end vit.h the 
history of Christianiy in the 1Roman Empire, and ifs fortunes 
i America or China may be SUmlned up obscurely in a fev 
concluding sentences ; if so one would almost expect some 
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fresh prophecy fo be given when the end of the European 
period cornes. I should add we afterwards found out (ht ou," 
good friend belonged fo the Wesleyan Episcop«di«ms. Te» 
return, doubtless there are God's aints here, and perhaps 
brighter ones than with us. Ve heard of oue man--t Mcssina, 
I think--who, while bearing his witness agdnst the profligacy 
of the priesthood, rigidly attends Mass, and, on being asked 
why, answered that the altar is bove Che priest, and that Gd 
can bless His own ordinances, in spire of the instruments 
being base. This seems very fine, but the majority of the 
laity who think, run into intldelity. The lwiests bave lost 
influence exceedingly since the pence. The French Rcvolution 
n(| Empire seem fo bave generated a pl«tgue, which is slowly 
workin ifs wuy everywhere. At 5Ldta we heard the saine, 
and at Corfu. 
I hure been asking myself wht the especial beauty of 
Naples (that is the Bay) is, and why we are disal,pointx.d with 
if, which we continue fo be. :Now ifs fume seems fo arise, 
first, fronl the mountains and high hills scattered round if, 
and next from the beauty of the colouring. :Now, as fo the 
second point, we have hot seen this I)y rcason of the season. 
I can fully believe that in fine weather t|le painting of the 
scene is enchanting, and ara convinced tht the coh»urs are 
almost different in kind from anything we bave in England. 
But this I believe is the case with Corfu tt)o, and in fact I 
think that Corfu had spoilt us for :Naples. OEs fo the lirst 
point, the land outline is certainly fine, especially Vesuvius, a 
graceful object on the left, and the islands. Add fo these a 
grand expanse of water, calm, and dal'k blue--what can be 
iiner? :Nothing, fo those who have hOt seen Corfu. The 
panorama there is far grander and more varied. The town 
itself contains two picturesque rocks. :Naples is surrounded hy 
lumpish cliffs like bolsters. Vesuvius indeed is perfect in its 
way as a beautiful object, but cannot compare in grandeur 
with the San Salvadore range af Corfu, which is a long ridge 
as high as Vesuvius, and is taken up by the Albanian moun- 
tains, some of which, 100 lniles off, are little inferior in height 
fo the Alps. Vhereas the Sa.lerno range, striking as it is, is af 
the highest peint hot ul»ove 4,000 feet. Then af Corfu you 
bave inland sens, und hills covered with olive-trees far iiner il, 
shape and size than anything I bave found here or in Sicily, 
and the beautiful cypress, vhich I have seen nowhere else. So 
that we have corne fo the conclusion that Nalqes is a waterin:l- 



pl«ce with watering-place scenery, and will be admired ehiefly 
by watering-place people ; with a dolightful climate in its 
season--a place for animal gratification and as such chosen 
by the luxurious Romans, who, tired with the heat of 1Rome, 
ruade :Bai; their Brighton. We bave seen the villas of 
Iucullus, Cicero, (2esar, &c., which skirted its coast ; there are 
the ruins of numberless others ail along from :Misenum to 
Pozzuoli, to Pompeii, &c. :But if we want real beauty, 
more luxury, we must cross to the other side of the Salerno 
rmge, and see Sa!erno itself, Vietri, Cetara, Minori, Maiori, 
Atrani, and Amalfi. 
We have seen the Lake Avernus, the Sibyl's grotto, 
Cu,,,a,, and catch oysters at Fusaro. 
We h«ve bcen to Pompeii and Herculaneum--wonderful 
sights !--and had a prosper, us xpedition to P;sum, whero 
the teml,le exceedcd my expectation. 
Rome : Match 3. 
We arrived here safe yesterday evening after a tiresomo 
journey. 
We have just heard Mr. B., the chaplain here, a per- 
fect watering-place wcacher, semi-evangelical. Mr. Bennett, 
af ]gai,les , is an accomplished man; bas travel:ed much, 
speaks va.rious languages, and is liberal ; he will be a great 
loss to the chapel thcre. 
This is a wonderful place--the first city, mind, which I 
bave ever much praised. We were at St. Peter's yesterday. 
It is of a prodigious size. Everything is so bright and clean, 
and the Sunday kept so decorously. 

0 IIS SISTER IY[ARRIETT. 
fgome: )[arch 4, 1833. 
I hope my plans are pretty well set.tled. Edward eate, 
 vho is here, is well disposed to go with me to Sicily. Iln- 
patient as I ara to return on every accourir, I feel it would 
be foolish, now that I ara ouç, noç to do as much  ever  
c;m.  only wish  could have the satisfaction of hearing 
from you. It is now thoee monthsthirteen weeks to- 
«brysince X left Oxford, and I have only had my Mother's 
letter and yours of December 17. It would be a great satis- 
faction meoely to know you had received my letters.  am 
always making conjectures of the dates aç which you ought 
fo get them. 
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Ponpeii and Herculaneum are vonderful places, but they 
de net move me. They are curious and strange. 1),mpeii 
was destroyed by ashes, Herculaneum hy lava. The 
must have been quite liquid, and in immense quantities. It 
has literally filled up every part of the thettre, as water 
might ; every recess, every crevice is blocked up; if has got 
through the windows and door., and run al)ont everywhere. 
Vhat a torrent if must bave been! If was the first erup- 
tion of Vesuvius for centuries, though Pompcii is built upon 
lava, and thcre is evidence of a crater before the date of the 
destruction of the two cities. But if was a cr«tt(.r se secmingly 
spent that if was covered with vegetati«»n, and something like 
the crater of the Solfatara new, which is a royal park [in 
Vesuvius if was that Spartacus and his followers took re.luge]. 
Again, while Etna's eruptions are continually mentione(l in 
history, there is a silence about those of Vesuvius. After its 
breaking out (,.D. 70-80) if continued in action till about 
.n. 1100, when it ceased ftw nearly rive centuries, and then 
the vegettion gradually returned. We have an account frein 
xvriters who ventured down ifs crater ; they went down a mlle 
or two. The mountain is altogcther the crea.tion of volcanic 
action. Lava was thrown up frein the level of the surface, 
hardened, and formed a cone; fresh lava was thrown up 
in time, and thus the mount gradually rose and increased. 
Even new its height is continually varying. The eruption of 
1'22 lowered if by breaking away the sides of the crater ; 
then afterwards there was more lava, and 
height. 
To return: Pompeii, of course, is ful| of interest ; the 
amphitheatre most of ail. The people were af the gaines 
when the cinder clouds fell. ¥ou have the lions' den distinct ; 
a lion's bones were round there, and the bones of the keeper. 
Excavations are going on in both cities, but very slowly. The 
royal palace of Portici is huilt over Herculaneum ; not much 
wïll be donc there. It is rive mlles from Naples ; Pompeii, on 
the saine road, fifteen. 
Ve set off for P«estum this day week (February 2.5), 
passing Pompeii fo Nocera and La Cava, and so fo Salerno. 
I have hOt seen such scenery since I ws in Sicily. Salerno 
is a beautiful town, and the inn is very respectable. It set in 
to rain just after we arrived, so from 2 e.., the day was lost. 
lext morning af rive we set off for Poestum. The country is 
highly cultivated, and the country people are well dressed. 
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They are strong, handsome, and plesant-looking. They goEve 
us  very f«w,urahle notion of the peasntry. I think the 
murder of Mr. md Mrs. Huu some years bck ut Paestum 
was lmrdly more lin intention] than wlmt  petty theft would 
bave bcen in Engbmd. The murdere were hot bandits. 
Mr. and Mrs. llunt to«,k a good deal of plate with them, and 
showed if. Some labourers in a field ne«tr the road, 'ithout 
previous design, were seized wid the mptation t pluader 
them ; and Mr. Hunt stooping down as if to seize hold of a 
pistoi, Olle of them at once fircd. The shot went through him 
and his ife. The assassins mmle oie [The peasantry take 
lhcir guns with thcm into the fiehls. This afterards I saw 
on lhe eastern coast in 18-17-8. Why is it alh»wed ?] 
The r«,ads are vcry well guardcd now, and exceilently 
ruade..There were rive parties thcre, besides ourselves, the 
morning we vent there. 
Tiwre are ruins of two [Greek ?] temples,  basilic,  
Chcatrc, amldfitheatrc , lb)man tvml,le of peace, city walls, 
gres, the found;tions of the greffier part of the city, &c. 
The country is m,t striking, though the Apennines m fine; 
but the ltrge temple fitr exceedcd my exl,cctation ; it is as 
f«tr superior to the temple at Egesta as its situation nd the 
scene:y round a inferior. It is, indecd, magnificent. We 
got back to Salerno comfortably by six in the evcning, and 
next morning went fo Amalfi, nd l)ack I)y sea. This side of 
the Bay f Salerno contained such clifl, ravines, caves, wns 
perched aloft, &c., tiret I mu full of silent, hot talkative, 
delight, l[ow can peoph, talk of the beaut.y of N-aples ith 
such truc beauty in the neighbourhood ? Amalfi is a town in 
one of these rltvines. The mountains open, ald  long, nr- 
row, stccp vtdley winds through thcir folds; two abundant 
strcams run down it. On these stams there are fourteen 
t,q)cr nfills,  hich pond up and lhen pour clown the water 
from a numb«.r tf precildtous heights. As you ascend, you 
are surroundcd l»y cascades, nd grots with green creepers. 
All is beautifully cool and sweet. The rocks above a 
1,000 or 1,500 feet high. We wcre particularly pleased with 
the look of the population. Ail ere so neat a(1 clean. 
There was hot a bad smell in the who'_e place, and they we 
handsolne. Ve met, coming down the hill,  clerical school 
(such as we had often seen elsewhere); the ys were so 
bright and smiling and intelligent.-iooking. There were a 
great many of them--boys from fouren to seventeen yeas 



old. We had hoped to get over the mountain to Castel-n- 
mare, but did hot vcnture. We rowed back, and so to Naples, 
where we all arrived about ha'.f-past 8, very tired, not 
having eaten since 7 A.M. On Thursday we packed up. On 
"Friday set out for Ionae. I httve no sort of affectionate 
feeling towards Naples. 
We are settled here in very conafortable apaïtnaents--six 
rooms, kitchen, servants' roona, and house-tops--for thirty 
scudi the month, i.e. about 11. lls. the veek. They are clean 
and airy [in the Via ]3abuino], a few doors frona the Wilber- 
forces and E. qeate. And nov what can I say of Home, but 
thaç iç is the first of cities, and tht ail [evcr saw are but as 
dusç (even dear Oxford inclusive) comparexl wilh igs miesty 
and glory ] Is iç possible that so sereue and 1.fty  place is 
the cage of unclean creatures ? I will noç believe if çill I 
have evidence of it. In St. ieter's yesterday, in Sç. John 
Lateran to-day, I bave felt quite abased, chietly by their 
enornaous size, added ço the extreme accuracy and grace of 
their proportions, which make one feel little and contempçible. 
Fancy, I have been aç çhe Coliseuna, have stood in the Foruna, 
have mounted the Capiçol, have crossed the Tiber, and live 
in çhe Campus Martius, and yet I have scarcely begun ço see 
the city. The al,proch ço Ronae from Naples is very striking. 
:Iç is çhrough ancienç towns, full of ruin, along the Via Appia ; 
çhen you corne to the lontine Marshcs ; çhen, abouç fourteen 
nailes from Rome, to a wild, woody, rocky region ; then çhrough 
the Canapagu,--a desolate fiat, the honae of nmlaria. It, is 
a fit approach to a city which has been the scene of Divino 
judgments. After a tinae isolated ruins conle ço view, of 
nmnuments, arches, aqueducts. The flaç wasçe goes on; you 
think iç will never have done ; toiles on halles the ruins con- 
tinue. At length the walls of Rome appear ; you pass through 
them ; you find the ciçy shrunk up into a third of the space 
enclosed. In the çwilighç you pass buildings abouç which you 
cannoç guess wrongly. This mus-t be the Coliseuna ; there is 
the Arch of Consçantine. You are lalded af your inn ; night 
fdls, and you know noçhing more çill nexç morning. 

.Match 9. 
Still no letters frona you via :Naples ; so I have learned fo 
despair. I on]y want fo know one thingthat you are 
well, and that I ana hOt wanted. I go o acting and plaming 
with the notion th¢ any moment I may 13o summoned back 



[by the Bishop], though fo return vithout summons seems 
absurd ; so I nmst be content. 
lhmm grows more wonderful every day. The first thought 
one bas of the place is wful--that you see the great enemy 
of Godthe Fourth Monarchv, the Beast dreadful and ter- 
rillc. SVe nced no Tower .f'll«tbel ; the immense extent of 
the rnins ; the purposes fo which, when in their glo, they 
were dvdicated ; the m'ena where Ignatius suttbred ; tho Jewish 
«audlesti«k -n the Arch of Tilus; the c.lumns, with tho 
I' ")ud he«tthen inscripti,ms still visilde, hrand the place as tho 
vile to«! .f  h,d's wr«th and atan's malice. 
Next, vl..n vou curer the museums, galleries, and libmries, 
 fresh worhl s .pened t,, youtht .f imag6nation and 
taste. Y-u find there colh'cted the various ereations .f Greek 
g«uius. 'Fhe r,«,n,s are intermin«dle ; and the mu'l»les and 
me»sales ast«mishing f-r their eostliness. The Apollo is quito 
unlike his easts. I neer as moved by thcm at ail, but a 
the first sight of the real statue 1 was subdued at once. 
was hot prepared f«r this at all. I had onlv been anxious to 
see it, and Ihe eelebrated pietures of attelle. They aro 
Iewmd praise : sueh expreion ! $Vhat struck me moeç w 
the strange simplieity of look which he has he gift to btow 
on the faces. 
As to the third view of Rome, here pain nd pleasu, go 
t,,g«ther, as is obvious. I is strange to be standing  the 
city ,f the Apustles, and among the tmnbs of the martvrs and 
saints. We bave visited St. GregoT's (the Great) Çhurch. 
Iç is built on the site of his house ; and an imeription at tho 
entrance records the ,mmes of some of out early Bishop% 
ineluding the monk Augustine, as proeeeding from the eonveng 
«tttached to it. The on,an clergy are said fo be a decorous, 
«*rderly lody, and certainly nmst things are vin T diflbrent 
from Natples. There are no trumpery ornaments or absurd 
inscriptions in the streets, profaning the nmst sacred subjects, 
and the look «f the pries is superior. But there are (seemingly) 
timidity, indolence, and that secular spirit which creeps on 
established relion evervwhere. It is said they got Mr. 
Sncer quickly out of ome because his fastings shamed 
them [This is noense.J. H. N.], and that no one this 
of fasting herea curious contrast with the Greeks. The 
schools are neat and pleasant-looking. One I saw yesrday, 
of orphan girls, w very intetsting: but the choristers 
qt. eter's are as irreverent  at St. Paul's. 



I conclude with some verses, the idea of which heset me 
as I walked along the Appian Way over the Yontine Marshes, 
while the horses were chant,ring. 
Far sadder musing on thc travcller falls 
At sight of thee, O Rome I 
Than when he vicxvs the rough sea-beaten wall 
Of Greece, thought's early home ; 
For thou wast of the ha! eful four whose doom 
Burdens the Prt,phct's scroll ; 
But Greece xvas clown till in her history's gloom 
Her naine and sxvord a Macedonian stole. 
hnd next a mingled throng besets the breast 
Of bitter  houghts aud sweet ; 
lSow shall I name thee, Light of the wide West 
Or hcinous error-seat ? 
O Ilothcr, erst close tracing Jesus' feet, 
Do not thy titles low 
In those stern judgment-fires which shall complet 
Earth's strife with Heaven, and ope the eternal woe  

IEV. J. I. EWMAN TO IREDERIC IOGERS, ESQ. 
Rome : .l[arch 5, 1833. 
I hope my friends have not measured lny attachmcnt to 
them by the punctuality of my correspondence, or I shall 
get into disgrace with many of them, and with you in the 
numl)er. Indeed, my conscmnce lins sometimes reproached 
me fol" my silence in your case, since you are the only per- 
son I have heard fr«m in England since I left (except a 
chance letter of my [other's, written a day or two after 
I weut). You cannot imagine how wearisome it is to be 
without news of home. At the time I got your letter at Mtlta 
I was confined fo my room with a bad cold, and, short as it 
was, it was most welcome. Thank you for all the trouble you 
and your Father and Mother took about the introductions. 
You know, now, I missed some of thenl in England ; but I 
availed myself of those you sent, though, unluckily, Sir H. 
Hot]mm was away. For other reasons, besides your letter, 
perhaps, you have claires upon my handwriting. I must seem 
strangely inconsistent to you in having determined not to 
return by the election at Easter ; though, if I recollect right, 
I hinted to you in the letter which first announced my plan 
that I might stop abroad a month or two later. But the 
state of the case was briefly this: Froude and I calculated, 
and found that one of us merely returning would have no 



effect whatever on the rotes of the election, and as his Father 
h,d determined he should st,y till June (nd I think wisely), 
it was literally no mariner of use my going back as far as my 
vote wcnt ; a(1 [ fully believe you have too muny well-wishers 
among us fo need me for anything else. And I found, t, 
th«tt we wcre hot to 1)e af Rome till Mm-ch ; so that, had I 
returned, I should htve seen nothing, hardly, and scarcely 
doue me,re that wander about the wide sea. Still, I ara 
('xtvomely axious, ami at rimes m,vcd almost with myself, 
lost 1 h;tve heen wt'¢mg. W«.re you m,t to succeed, I know I 
sh«}ul{l rclwooEch myself--yct I cltnn«,t ([«,uht vou will. I ara 
SO SOt'Vy al,out youv eyos, and hope y«,u h;tve taken my advice 
hot to s W much lml,lic]y «,n the su}ect. This will get to you 
just as the electi«m is ¢',mling t}ll--ltll g«*«,d fortune  with 
y«,u. If t,u eOllhl st'nd llle just,  lie when it i over (and 
abmt XV««»d and Wilson too) mhh'essed to me, 'h[rs. Oates, 
70 Vic«do Yveddo, Nq,les,' it wiil et to me on my return 
fv«,m Sicily,  hithcr I suppose I shall go with Neatejust after 
the l I,,lv Wet.k (imt do n,t mention this idc of mine, forit is 
m,t setticd). I hmg fo lin back, yet wih to nmke the most 
of being out of England, for I neer wish to leave if again. 
Pleasures I have had in abundance, and most rapturous ; yet 
somchow (s was naturM) aliquid desiderarere ocul me. 
might have been diflrent were I younger; but hen one's 
mode of lire is formed, one is often nmre pained than interested 
by what is novel. 
We arrived at this wondevful place only Saturdy last 
(I«trci ) from Naples. ]t is the first city which I hve been 
able fo admire, and it hs swullowed up, like Aaron's rod, all 
the admiration which, in the case of others, is often distributed 
among Naples, Ya!letta, and other pbtces. It is scm'ce!y ith 
patience I heur peol,le tlking of 'aples in comparison--nor 
will [ degrade Rome by dwelling on the notion. Of course, I 
h:tve seen very ]ittle ef it; but the eflct of every part is so 
vst and ovet'powering--there is such an ait" of gretness and 
repose ct over the wlmle, and, independent of what one knows 
ri'oto hist«_,ry, there are such traces of long sorrow and humili- 
tion, suflrmg, punishment and decay, that one bas  mix- 
ture of feelings, prtly such as those with which one would 
appvch  corpse, and partly those which would be excited by 
the sight of the spirit which had left it. It brings to my 
mind Jerenfiah's words in the Lmientations, when Jeruslem, 
or (sometimes) the prophet, speks s the smitten of God. 



Oxford, of course, must ever be a sacred city to an Oxonian, 
and is fo me. If would be a strange want of right pride to 
think of disloyalty fo if, even if out crced were not purer than 
the Roman ; yet the liues of Virgil keenly and allectionately 
describe wtmt I feel about this wonderful city. Icpeat them 
in your memory everv word, and dwell on each. 'Urbem, 
qtam dicnt Romain, J[eliboee, putaei, stultus ego I' &c. And 
if you had seen the eypresses of Corfu, and the graeeful, 
modest way in which they shoot straight up with a eomposed 
shape, yet boldly in their ay, being landnmrks ahnost for 
toiles round, you would see the beauty of the eomparison of 
the inter riburnaetqressi. Sinee I bave been abroad [ bave 
been taking in stores of pleasure for many years to con,e. It 
is impossible to enter into the full power of what one sees at 
once--the sights of ceh.lwated places are like seeds sown in 
the mind. I bave often felt the retrospeet more delightful 
than the first enjoymeut, great as that was. It is strange, 
too, the different kind of pleasure one has in ditl'erent places. 
Onlv think, I bave seen Ithaca--seen if for hours--coasting, 
in fact, all round if ; and then again Rhium .nd Altir,'hium 
and Corcyra--and again Sicily--and the landnm,'ks leading 
fo Carthage. All these places had their own plesure, and as 
different as Homer is from Thucydides. I have so often 
wihed for you and others fo shm'e my gratification, but the 
plague is, one feels it never cau be. In other cases one sys, 
' Vell, some other day, perhaps' ; but, though you may see, 
I shall not--it is a thing past with me, n«,t to return. 
For two months we were without sight of English news. 
At :Naples, even, it is difiicult to get an Eng!ish newspaper, 
but here there is a reading-room, where papêrs are regul«trly 
received. It bas surprised us fo see how far Ministers bave 
gone in their Irish Church leforln Bill-abolishing sees, 
taxing benefices immediately, &c. ; not tht we doubted their 
sacrilegious will, but thought them now too much of Conser- 
vatives. If it is any consolation to have partners in mis- 
fortune, we bave abundance here ; for the clergy all through 
Italy and Sicily (as far as we have been) appear fo be in a 
wretched state of destitution (i.e. more or less). In Sicily a 
great portion of their revenues is approprited for the pay- 
ment of Goverment pensions--in Naples, &c., their property 
seems to have been lmost entirely confiscated, the French 
lmving completed and confirmed the spoliation. They sub- 
sist by their Masses in the most cowrdly contemptible way 



possible, net having had spirit enough te reslst, but keeping 
good friends with their robbers. They seem te have lest a]l 
hold on the peopie, and we learn (as af Malte and elsewhere) 
that there had been a considerable growth of avowed infidelity 
in the course of the lest fifteen years. It strikes me the superb 
religi(us edifices with which Italy abounds a'e a great snare 
te the clergy- they are a property of theirs which the State 
holds as a bond f,r their servility. ' We will take your rich 
churehes' is a virtua! thrcat which persu«tdus them te submit 
te any insuit or in.iury. At lcast, I think most men would be 
cxposed te thc temptation h:td they su.h vonde'ul structures. 
I ara alluding nov t« the churches ot Home chieflywe bave 
.ecn only » few, but tle princip«d--and no word.s can describe 
them. Thcy c«)uld net have heen in any place but lomo 
w|ich has turned the lnateriais and the buil(lings of tire 
Empire te the purposes of religion. Seine of them are 
lito'ally ancient buildin«s--as the Pantheon, and the portion 
of the Baths of Diocletian which is turued into a church. 
And all-,. Peter's, St. John Late'an, ,k'c.--are enriched 
wih marbles, &c., which old Roman power alone could have 
co]lectcd. The first eflc produced on the lnind by tleso 
noble piles (and I can a yet speak of no othe ") atses frein 
thcir gigantic dimensions--everything is propooEioned te the 
size of he buildiug. The sCatues of the Apostles (e.g.)--all 
ha the Germans would call isa«v molis--produce quito 
a moral eflbc oï humiliation on the l,ontciotes who gaze 
on them. Thus we bave all the richness of the latter ages 
of the arts added te the manitude hich is the peculiarity 
of the early Egyptian, ('y('lopean, &c. ]t is a realisatior 
of he skil] and poer of Dtedalus, vho was beautiful while 
he was stupendous (pos«itque. i,ttia temple, c.). Talking 
of great w«rks, I have seen Pestum, and he principal 
temple there far exceedcd my expectations. It is, indeed, 
w«nderful ; but you know it se well frein pictures that 
nothing can be said about it except that it is wonderful. The 
mos exquisite treat we have had was a visit te Egesta, te 
see the ruins and the remaiuing temple. The contrast be- 
ween the wildness and the richness of the country we wen 
over with the utter desolation and loneliness of the'spot itself 
and the miserable state of the population, and out own ]ittle 
sufferings in the way of indescribable filth and annovance, 
coml)ined te stamp quite a picture on he memory, w]îich is 
every day more touching. The temple itselï is ve'y fine, bug 
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the situation--oh, the situation I What strange fellows those 
old Trojans and Phoenicians were to place themselves in so 
wild a place ! When the city was in its splendour in Roman 
rimes it must bave been very magnificent. It is l,erchcd 
on the top of a high bill (higher far, I should think, than the 
tIporr6,«tç of Greece), and a long stair wound up to the 
city gare. 
You lmve an unintelligible paragraph in your letter in 
which you seem to quote some words froln my ltst. I quite 
forget what they were about, but suspect bout verse-making. 
If so, I really think you should give it a tl-itl, as you seem 
disposed to do. If e.g. you feel disposed to mathematise (as 
lnen do on the top of coaches) wcll and good. This may I»e a 
better employment ; but, rather than n.ne, attelnpt verses. 
Oue ought to lnake the most of one's talents, and may write 
useful lines (useful to others) without being a poet. Ten 
thousand obvious ideas becolne ilnpressive when put into a 
metrical shape ; and many of them ve shou]d hot dare to utter 
except metrical]y, for thus the responsibility (as it were) is 
shoved off of oneself, and one speaks ç -ttt[(ov, though 
serious. I ana so convinced of the use of it, partieul«u'ly in 
times of excitement, that I bave begun to practise myself, 
which I never did belote ; and since I bave been abroad, have 
thrown off about sixty short copies, which may serve a certain 
purpose we bave in view. Should you want a subject for 
conversation the next time you lmppen to see my Mother 
(if by yourself ; for pray be mure about this to every one), you 
lnay ask for such as I have sent home, or, at least, fl»r tbe 
more lively ones, for many are sonnets, which are proverbial y 
dull. At least the sight of theln may stilnulate you, and t,ua 
you in good spirits, and suggest ideas and how to begin 
which is the great difficulty in all things. 
Pray renlember me most kindly to all friends, though [ 
hope to write to many of them in a day or two. Please to 
write my naine in my Tillemont, for which you have ol)serve«l, 
doubtless, I have as yet no fitting place in my library ; but I 
hope it is duly spread, as I ordered it to be, on the escritoire 
between the vind,ws, thtt it may cut a figure. By-the-bye, 
I left one or two dr«twers of the said piece of furniture open 
for you (have you found them out ?)with some regret that I 
had closed so many. I often think of you, and fancy you in 
myrooms. Oxford is the first of cities. What does Telenachus 
say of Ithaca ? I read great part of the ' Odyssey' (benlfing 
VOL. I. Y 
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directly old Atlas was visible) while ve wandered up and down 
the Mediterranean ; and have read more of Virgii, and sapped 
at it, than I bave done since I was ten years ohl. 
Ever yours affecti,nately, 
J. H. 

EV. J. II. ]E.['N TO J. F. ('nmsWE, ESQ. 
Rome : M,t,'ch 7, 1833. 
. . . ow ] ara in f,,r it the chance is I shall st«»p as long 
as I can, and see all that can be graspcd in the time, for I 
sinc«qely b,qe never t« g,) alwoad again.  never loved home 
se» wel[ as m,w I ara aay fr«,m it--and the exquisite sights 
wbi«h fiw(.ign c«mntries supply both to the imagination and 
lhe moral laste are m,)t ph.asurable in m,.mory, but scarcely 
a'isfachwy as a ]weent cnj,,yment. There is far too much 
,d lumu]t in secing tbe 1,laces one bas read so much about all 
«,lW'S lift., to make it dosirable f,w if fo continue.  did hot 
kn«»w bcfi,re, the mind could be excited in so many various 
wavs ; but it is as lnuch so as if it were literally pulled about, 
anal had now a h.g titchcd and now one's head turned. The 
pleasure which the sight of the Morea gave me ws different 
in kind from that which I gaine, i from seeing Ithaca, or Sicily, 
or the Straits of Messina, «)r again llome. This is a line 
sentence ; ft,r it seems as if I h«rd travelled over the M,rea, 
whereas we only landed on the coast f,,r an hour or two af 
night at a miserable, wht,le-burnt, half re-built town. Yet 
our visit as sufliciently picturesque. In the first place, the 
t,wn was Patras, i.e. Patrie, of which Oxford men hear in 
Thucydides; and we saw in the dusk of the evening the 
wild mountains of both coasts, and in Che distance, hium 
and Antim'hium. 'ext, the country was in a state of the 
 ihlest anarchy, swarming by land and sea with l»andits and 
pirates. The former extended through the whole 5Ioa, which 
was at that inc,ment in a state of great excitement, King 
(tho being almost daily expected. Accordingly some were 
hastening to Napoli to make interest with him on his arrival ; 
t,thers, secret]y favoured by R ussia, were keeping ah)of, deter- 
mining to watch the course of things before they committed 
thelnselves. A wovthy of the latter class presided over the 
dvstinies of Patras at that moment., omine Tzavellas, or 
Svellas, or Sbellas, or the like. He had taken possession of 
the cimdel» and somc time belote, the French had summoncd 
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]fin, in vain. Three ships with the colours of the three great 
lewer» lay belote the town. The English sloop was com- 
manded by Sir J. Franklin, who for nine or (as some said) 
eighteen months had been stationed there without anyone on 
board having set foot upon land ! that is, from fear of being 
obliged to take part with one or other of the hostile parties. 
We did hot like to lose the opportunity of touching the Con- 
tinent, and pushed off from the steamer in the boat. The 
town, so to call if, is in a miserable condition, and we had 
gveat difficulty in the dark in keeping out legs anfid the 
foundations and ruins of the houses ; there had been tain, 
and was much mud, and it was very dark. You will say this 
was a curious way of seeing a town, espccially as the t,,wn 
was not yet built ; but we walked through the high street, 
which was in a tolerably forward state ; we went into various 
shops, we took cotibe in the iirst coflbe-house of the place, 
which was full of Greek merchants, in their very picturesque 
dresses, which were quite clean, since it was a feast. The 
coffee was capital (ve lmve got very little good since we hve 
been out of Englnd), it is milled up in a strange way. Out 
most respectable adventure was falling in with Zavellas' men- 
at-arms, who were not a little surprised at seeing us, and 
through whon we wdked with as much silence and quiet 
rapidity as you would expect. On our return there from 
Corfu, we found there had been a mutiny in the garrison 
owing fo Zavellas' refusing to pay his troc,ps the money he 
had levied fol" that puvpose from the merchalts of the place. 
The Russian consul had interfered and persuaded him, and 
they were all engaged in putting the castle in a state of defence 
against their neighbours, who were expected to nmrch against 
it. It seems quite a hopeless task to civilise the More 
otherwise i.e. than by exterminating vast numbers of the ira- 
habitants. We were told by travellers who had lately 
travelled through it that there is certainly a better sort of 
persons, and that the present anarchy is rather owing to 
the ascendencv of the worst spirits than to the character of 
the people. 3ut even allowing this, how can you alter the 
inveterate habit which the better class bave got of succumbing 
to the most violent ? othing but great craft or greag 
tyralmy wfll be able to manage them. It is curious that with 
all their brutality these fellows observe most strictly the fasts 
of the Church, which may be called the distinguishing featuro 
of the Greek Colnmunion, as 5Lsses, &c.» is of the Latin» 



md they both answev the sa)ne pu)-pose, nd are 
appt)'ently f()v m())'al obedienee and n opiate to the eon- 
s(.ienee. (The çh.eeks lmve two ïtsts «) orty davs, in the 
course «) the yeu-, besi(les many othevs o days and seas«)ns ; 
duvin these times iç oeems fo be sereely 1)ossible, eertainly 
n()ç (he custom, fo geç dispensttions.) Meat ()f any kind is 
literally )'(.fi'ain(,d r()m--ny, I believe eggs nnd milk; no 
tht th.y «re lik(,ly to consider their bandit-kind of life 
re(luiring somc make-up, lut it is the cruelties accoml)anying 
il hich must ()re)re (w less) vev()lt «dl but thc most h«trdened 
rein(l. I 1)elieve r()bbery is n,)t more th,)uCht of in these 
c(,unvies, even al ,no.,'t, thal 1)ilfeving is with us. .k bravo 
a(],)l)IS  ],)'«]}',sio) in(h,e(l, ami o))e in which muler moy l)e 
«t(](h,d t()])lun(h.)'i)) ; l)ut he is m)t in anv sente nm habit,()lly 
(lis()l)(,di(.nt t(, his «()ns(.i(,m.(', ())" m()ve l)amed or sensitive than 
a (lish())wst sc)'v«tnt in Enlaml  h) l)icks up stvay halfpence 
()f h]s llltSt(.)"s ()I purh)ins his tca and suçoir. And sometimes 
(le crimes  hich h«tve })('e)x m()st talke(l about and were most 
sl)()cki)zwere lhc chance resnlt t) temptttion. Thus in tho 
corse ,,f Il)c. drea(Iful murdcr ,f Mv. and Mrs. Hunt, which 
t«)()k l)lace «tt «t, stu so)e vears since .... In the saine 
 ay L())(I llavrol)y w;ts attt«ked netr Naples a vear or two 
since. If was a rising «) the country people--sueh an event 
ve T rar«)y hap'nsl a- told nothing of the kind had 
])a])])en(-(l l)etweea tl)ese two events. Thev ]md got t notion 
of Lord ll. lwing a gceat En.lish lord. I is said the English 
are less lik(.ly to l)e «tttacked th«m men of other nations ; they 
make such a n()ise about it. Cvnsuls and ambassadom 
monstrate, and themselves and their friends oflr large rewards, 
so that the guilty i)avties have no chance of escaping. Tho 
r()a(l fv())n Sa]e)'no to Pa-slum is well zuarded, but it is with 
reluctance that one l)elieves it nccessa T. The people are a 
fine-looking race, very well clml, and the ground is well culti- 
wtted. I won(ler whether they make a distinction between 
heretics an(l Catholics? I supp()se hot .... 
As to Itome, if is tl)e most wonderful place in the world. 
Ve do hot need llaby]on fo give us a specimen of tbe old 
exertions of our great enemy against Heaven (who now takes 
a more erufty way) ; it vas an establishment of im,iety. The 
Colisemn is quite a Tower of Dul)el ; this is but one of  vast 
nunber of buildings whi¢.h tstonish one. Then when you go 
into ihe )nuseums, kc., you get into a second wor]d .... The 
collection of statury is endless and quite enchanting. 



_Ap«llo is indeseribable ; its casts give one no notion of iL; as 
an influence if is overpowering. And the great pictures of 
tlaltaelle, though re{luiring a seielltific faste te criticiseæ eonle 
llonle in a natural way even te the uninitiated. I never 
could fa,ey anything se uneartllly as the expression of the 
faces. Their stralge silnplicilsy of expression and ahnost 
boyishness is their great eharln. 
Well then, agaill, after this, you bave te view l{olne as 
 place of religion; and here what mingled feelings eom 
upon one--you are in the place of martvrdom and burial et 
apostles and saints ; you have about you the buihlings ald the 
sights they saw, and you are in the eity te which England 
owes the blessing of tlle Gospel. But, th«,n, on the other hand, 
the superstitions, or rather, what is far worse, the solemn re- 
eeption of theln as an essential part of Christianit.y. But t]lel b 
ag'ain, the extrelne heauty and eostliness of the ehurches ; 
and then, on the eontrary, the knmvledge that the most 
fanmus was built (in part) by the sale of indulgences. Really 
this is a cruel place. There is more te be seen and thought of 
daily. It is a mine of all sorts of exeellonees. 
The' Lyra' goes on flourishingly. It will commence (I hope) 
in May ; but of course be silent. With best relnelnbraneesto 
the Common-Ilooln.--Ever yours attctionately, 
Jom H. 

.[arch 9.--P.S. On reading tllis over I am shocked at the 
slipslop it eontMns. Pray de net incautiously let an),one 
sec if. 

To REv. THO.aS I[OZLEY. 
Rome ." March 9, 1833. 
At first sight it would seem as if there were a great 
contrast between Morton linckney and tlome, out respective 
residences at present, but really tllere is hOt a great deal. I 
have learned thus much by travelling, to think ail places 
about the saine, which I had no notion of before. I never 
could believe tllat horses, dogs, men and bouses were the 
saine in other countries as at home, hot that I exactly 
doubted it, but my imagination could not embrce the noti«m. 
]3ut now I find tllat even the seasons are the saine, which 
perhaps you are not avare of. I assure you cold in ail its 
varieties is felt here as well as in England. We have ilad 
rwness and bleakness and sharpness and wet, and the wind 



hs blown tempests.  Mlt I lmd  eough sueh s I never 
h«d in my life before, and a ples i rined neessantly and 
gave me  very uneomfortble eold. Relly, I now eome fo 
çhink h lm ncies wen on as we do, wldch is a further 
step of philosophy. I lmve seen l[ereulaneum and Pompeii, 
ami the museum af aples thence enriched, and find that tho 
:m'ients used portable stores and are cake; and af Rome 
there is  mule's hcad in mari»le, and a group of fighting dogs 
ets like present nature s oue dog is ]ike anothcr. 
Ail this is gaiu, 
which one gets by travelling. If is ast.nishing how Httle it 
seems te) h«ve been af pltces when one has been ai them. 
ne w«tlks about at C.rfu or ome, and hang the saine 
th-ughts, feeliugs, and hodily sensati«)m  af home, cmmot 
hclievo for a lime tlut it is foign l«md. And then eve T- 
one cri»out «»ne is tt ]mme--if they would but seem strangers 
fo the plat'e, they might kindle a sympathy in us; but they 
«tke if ery easy, «tre think it no great thing to 1)e where 
lhey are. Nay if y-u f«tll in with i]mse who bave themoelves 
Irltelled re.re h) the east and south than you the case is 
 <)rse still. You fecl actuallv ]ittle for having heen as far and 
m» further than vou have, çhi.h is a pretty kind of reward 
for comfig ail the way o see them. 
Actum, iquit, nihil est nisi Poeno milite portas 
Frangimus et media vexillum pono Suburra) 
I (l«) m)t know hov this will operate upon me eventually, and 
 heu [ ara Inu.k again, but really it bas a strange eflct now. 
It has la a measure destroyed the romance which I threw 
around everything I ha, l hot myself itnessed. Yet perhaps 
if has taken away no pleasure, and may be profitable. I now 
ci- n-t wish fo see Epaminondas or Coclcs ; [ I)elieve them to 
he ordinary lm)rtals,.[)'+«ges cons«nwre natL .w that I ara af 
my co,fcssi-ns, it may be as well to add that 
«.xperienced mme of that largeuess and expausiou of mimi 
 hic h ,)ne of my friends privttely told me I should get from 
travelliug. I cammt boast t»f any greater gifts of phih>sophic 
c(o]ness thau beh, re, and ou reading the papers ,f the begin- 
ning and middle of Febru«try I hate the 1Vhigs (of course, as 
Rowena oEys, in a Chvistian way) more bitrly than ever. 
1Ve do so wish to know what the Church in general, then 
OxfoM, and then ceain of our friends 

i JuvenoEl, x. 155, 156. 
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the atrocious I'ish sacrilege Bill. 1Vhat hlagister Proepositus, 
e.g., says about it, and what poor V,hately (entre nous). 
We hope to be here  month or rive weeks, and are 1)usily 
employed every morning  seeing sights ; for as Home was 
not built, assuredly it is not to be seen, in a (lay. I understand 
the meaning of this proverl) now. This is a wÇ,n(le'ful place 
you bave in it remains sucient to ac(vmint y«»u with the 
nature of Roman magnificence and (: t'ecin genius, which is 
all postefity can hope for ; and in its Ch'istian monuments it 
affords a third and most al»undant sul)ject for contemplation. 
Neate is here, and very 1)usy in learning «tll that-is to 
learned ; he is sçou g«,ing to Dresdeu and Yicm« to st.u(ly 
German, and then he retu'ns t, Englan(1 te) keep terres at 
Temple. The An(lemons a'e here a]s«,, a,([ the V. Wil],e,'- 
f«rces, so we have quite society enough, not much l)eing 
wanted, when we have objects in the place itself to attend 
When I set out I expressed a wish that we should see one 
two places thor,mghly, and a great many htily, just to say 
we had seen them, and this wish has hitherto been fully 
accomplished. The only thing I regret is having been so 
at hIlta (ri)tu" weeks), but it couhl u«)t be he]ped .... The 
ouly thing I did then worth menti«»ning was to get on with 
convemati«-»nal Italian, and this [ certaiuly did very consider- 
ably. I had learned the grammar an(1 structure «»f the 
language some years ago, and c-uld 'ead it pretty wel], so 
got a toaster and ruade him (h) nothing but talk with me. 
But since I bave left 5Ialta I bave gone back, for I 
scamely had any need to talk since (except using a few words), 
for one meets with English people, at least English talkers, 
everywhere. My only diculty is when I attempt to t«dk 
French, fir I ara sure fo mix a considerahle iufusion of my 
newly acqufi, d Italian with it, aid, considefing how little 
speak French at all, it is ol)xous how ver7 little the lalauce 
is after the deduction. Italian is a very easy language. Vere 
I to be here a few motths, and thvew myself iuto natLe 
society, I should easily toaster iL, aud it is pro oking fo be 
near an acquisition with.ut acqufi'ing it, yet qu. the use, did 
I acquire it  5Ialtese itself is entirely or almost entirely 
Arabic ; the mixture of Italian is for the most part cone(l 
to the city. It is curious fo trace the consequent connexio 
between it and Hebrew. I bave seen tables of tfieir corre- 
spondence, and nearly all the common words in both languages 
(i.e. the necessaries of life, &c.) are the saine. The number of 
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such agreements is very great. How remarkable it is that 
the Eastern nations sh,ull bave so long remained the saine, 
as in other thiugs so in hmguage. 
 ur pi;tus for the future are quite unsettled .... ] shall 
think of you ail very anxiously ets ] go towards Sicily. You 
will be in thc he«tt of tire examination for Fell«,ws : being at a 
distnce, I may say without hreach of decom, that ] ara 
carm,stly desirous tiret logers shouhl succeed ; were I on 
the Sl,,t, fo s«ry this wofld ,. inomsistent with the impar- 
lialitv of a jmlge, lhtt ] c«mnot doubt he will succeed, though 
it wiil be v«.ry amoying to b(, kel)t it suspense so 1,mg. Yet 
] lllll b,'ing inured to /hishere I alll above three nonths' 
tiret, frt»m Eughtnd, an(1 [ h:tvc hot yet heavd from anyone 
thé,re, i.e. exc.pt a fl.w lbms from ]b»gers and home a week 
«,r tw« afh.r [ s.t oui. That wrctched Naplcs keeps ail the 
h,t,rs you direct to it  you might as well direct  its bay as 
10 it s poMe resta  
Naples is a disappointing place ; it has nothing to recom- 
mend it but ifs ices, which are capital, though here Palermo 
(.quals it--and, besicles, fabricates a kind of cake called 
Spansh bread, which vou gct nowhere else ; it is superb and 
inimitable. You in gngland can bave no idea of it; it is 
eating ambrosia. If the maker imported himsclf to England 
he might make his fortune in no time. Palermo, by-the-bye, 
is a far finer city than Naples, and beats it in its own line, 
and the bar as fin" excels that of Naples quant««m ciburna 
«»pr,.,.i. hcy are very extortionate at Naples. The wind 
cvt, r blows, tain is ahvavs falling, the streets are most 
dangerously greasy (in sp of the rtin)--you are sure to 
I,e run over- Ioys are ever picking your pocket, and the hills 
al«,ut the place are ugly and flat-t«Tped. Vesuviusis graceful, 
a«l some distant heights have sancthing of an outline ; but 
tids is m)thing to Corfu. 
ly this rime you are quite at home at M,rton Pinckney. 
I wish I had any means of hearing how your Baptist chape] 
,r other stumbling-blocks are going on ; there are no Baptist 
chapels here. 
ray give my best remembrances o the rovost nd aH 
the Common-Room. 
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IEV. J. tI. IEWMAN TO R. F. WILSON, ESQ. 
Iome : Match 18, 1833. 
I bave often thought since I left Eugland that somc of 
our friends must have addressed out steam-vessel with the 
Sic te JDiva potens, &c., so exceediugly prosperous was our 
voyage from beginning fo end. I do hot mean fo say we 
were exempted from sea-sickness, which indeed is not men- 
tioned in that invocation ; nay, we ]lad one or two rosses in 
the course of out expedition, but with these necessary excep- 
tions out weather was perfect .... 
Froude heard from Keble tlle d«ty beforc ycsterday, and 
so received news of Arnold's plan of Church I{eform, which 
seems very COllprehensive. If ] undcrstand it right, ail sects 
(the Church inclusix'e) are to hold their neeti[lgs in the parish 
churchcs, though hot at the saine bout, of course, fie ex- 
cludes Quakers and Roman Catholics, yet even with this ex- 
clusion, surely there will be too many sects in some places 
for one day. This strikes me a. a radical defect in his plan. 
If I might propose an amen(Iment, I should say pass an Act 
to oblige some persuasions to c]ange the Sun(lay. If you 
have two Sun(lays in the week, you could accolnmodate any 
probable number of sects, and in this way you would get over 
Whately's objection against the Evangelical party and others ; 
make them keep Sunday on Saturday. This would hot inter- 
fere with the Jews (who would of course worship in the parish 
church), for theyare too few to take up a vhole day. Luckily 
the Mahommedan holiday is already on a Friday, so tlere 
will be no difliculty in that quarter. 
Rome is one of the most delightful residences imaginable. 
The air is too soft perhaps to suit me for a permanence, 
otherwise I cannot conceive a more desirable refuge, did evil 
days drive one froln En3"land. But this is impossible of 
course, because one's duties bind one there, even were we cast 
out as evil ; and besicles, I cannot quite divest myself of the 
notion that Rome Cbristian is somchow under a special shade, 
as Rome Pagan certainly was, though I have seen nothing 
here fo confirm it. :Not that one can tolerate for an instant 
the wretched perversion of the truth which is sanctioned here ; 
but I do hot see my way enough to say that there is anything 
peculiar to the condition of Rome ; and the clergy, though 
sleepy, are said to be a decorous set of men. They look so, 
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exeept the canons a service, who laugh and lk. 
wise aç l»les, which is a wretched 1,bce. 

To iiis SISTER J'EMIMA. 
Ro»e ." 3larch. ')0: 1833. 
Af |ongth Froude bas heard from Wiiliams, and I haro 
thç comfort oï knowing by implication that you ure all well.  
I h;ve the soEtisfaciion «,f sttting tht my first 100/. bas 
barely gone «,vert now. Wbcn we first cume here we round 
briht w(.atlmr, with c«,l«l mornigs and cvenings--tht is, su 
a.»d win(1, and sn«w on thc mountains ; since, we bave had 
tain. ]{orne is sai, l 1o i,e a rclaxing place. [ think no placo 
(t,» Sl,(.ak l,,»hily) is g,,(,d in winter for invalids without their 
ou «arc. My frittais hae too grcoEt a notion that coming 
nlw«»ul is an «qms operatnm. Thcre is an absence of frost and 
f«», Imt notbb,g is more common t]mn sud(en changes 
tcmpcrature, «ud these are the chier occasion of catching 
cold. I wish l couhl say Froude's cough is gone. 
The two special noveltics which I find in Rome ure the 
Fountains and the Mos:dcs. I had no notion of either beforo 
 came here--no notion af all of the mosaics, which ara an 
exact imitation of 1,dnting, ff-oto the Transfiguration to a 
Lilliput St. Peter's upon  brooch. t is the mosaics which 
are lhe chier boast of St. Peter's : first, the huge pictums 
lmve Sl,«,ken of ; next, the altars, wbich are adorned with the 
mos (h.licate and softes scrolls and wrcaths imaginable. As 
to the fountains, those which adorn the Piazza of Sç. Peter's 
are, I suppos«, weay fee high, and take the form of a grace- 
ful hite lady, arrayed iu tbe finest, mosç silvery of dresses. 
Th(.re are a numher of othersan «bundance of water, in an 
abundance of fountaius. AVater is fi,und in almost every 
otlwr street. 
l lave ] notiçe,1 the astonishing abundance of [arbles 
]{onle ? Churcbes are more numerous than the founins; 
and a sl,lcndour nd eost]imss of stones whoeh would mako 

' It is scarcely necessary to say that letters had been duly and con- 
taut.ly written to the addresses left by Mr. Newman with his Mother. 
A letter from his -ister Hrrictt, written on a sheet of large foolscap 
(Iilled by various hauds), opens with the sentence, , I begin ail my 
letters with my vexaion at the delay or loss of out leçters, for that is 
always tesing me !' Iç almost amounts to sorrow, his Mother writes. 
llis own leters home reached their destination with greater regularity 
and dispatch. 



the cit.y a wonder if if had onIy one church such. It is 
]Ierod's Temple repeated a hundred rimes over. I htve some- 
times been quite aghast when, thinking I had got through the 
churches here or there, I have goue into oae I accidentally 
met with, and found a fresh worhl of wtnders. I might 
enlacée, too, on the sculptures of the churches. Thcy are 
sp.endid ; but, if one must criticise, attitudiuise too much for 
correct taste. As to the houses, I bave see, little of them 
but, fine as they are outside, the rooms are nrt ,le¢r so iine as 
those at Naples, aad still less than those at Malta. 
We saw the Pope at St. Peter's last 'ri(la.y. 
We are in good spirits about the prosl,cts of the Church. 
We find Keble is at le,tgth rousc(1, and (if once lp) ho will 
prove a second St. kml)r«se ; a,,d «thers too are moving. 
that wicked spoli;tti«,n Bill is already doi,g servit'e ; no thanks 
to it. V'e bave encouraging accoutts ab«)ut Prussia from 
]I. Bunsen, who bas received us vei T kindly. There is every 
rcason for expecting that the :Prussian Communion will be 
al)plying to us for ordinath, n in no long rime. V'e hear, also, 
much about Germany, in the way of painters ! which leads us 
to h,,pe that a high reverential spirit is stirring amono" them. 
A nd the Wilberforces tell us that the recently ejected ,liaisters 
of Geneva are applying to Englaad for Episct,pal ordination. 
Further, our friend the Yatkee, whom we fell in with again 
here, gave us so promising an accourir of the state of things 
in Americ% that we mean, when turned out of St. M;try's, to 
go preaching through the churches of the United States 
As to poor Italy, it is mournful to think about it. Doubt- 
less there are 7,000 in Israel. There are great appearames of 
piety in the churches, still, as a system, the corrupt religion-- 
and it is very corrupt--must receive severe inflictions ; and 
J fear I must look upon Rome, as a city, still under a cule, 
vhich will one day break out in more dreadful judgments 
than heretofore. Yet, doubtless, the Church will thereby be 
let loose from thraldom. 
As to Greece, it does not teach Purgatory and the 5Lss-- 
two chier practical delusions of lomadsm. Its worst error 
is its Saint-wolhip, which is demoralisig in the saine sense 
:Polytheism was ; but this is hot the Church's act (though it 
sanctions it in fact), but the people's corruption of what is 
good--the honour due to Saints ; whereas the doctriues of the 
Iass and Purgatory are hot perversions, but inventions. 
I expect the 'Lyra,' "ill commence in ]Iay. We haro 
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he,d of Arnold's pamphlet, the contents of which seem to 
be atrocious. I ara very well ; mv Sicilian expedition will, I 
hope, complete thc benefit. I loo- forward to if with great 
pleasure, but if will be fr more delightful in retrospect thau 
in actu,l perform,nce. Spring in Sicily! It is the nearest 
al,l,roach to P,radise oi which sinful man is capable. I set 
out on Easte! Monday. 

ro /iis MOTIIER. 
Home : 6'ood Frlda!/, April 5, 1833. 
I bave receied to-day Four lctters rive ,nd six. Number 
four is still at *q,lt,s. As to Fr.ude, whom Jemima blames, 
[ cantlot h:tve fully statcd how if was I as left alone ai 
Malt.. I had suli'rcd much from beiug so much with 
tranxers f,,r rive or six wecks, aud I wished fo be left alone, 
t the oniy remedy of lllV indispositiou. In answer to Froude's 
manv solicitati«ms, ami ]lis oflr fo sit with me or read fo me, 
I h«{d assun,d him, all I w«mted in order to reeruit myself 
w«ts perfect solitudein f«tct, my solitude for ten days or a 
f, rtnight lzad surprising success; I ws quite set up by it, 
aud stnrted from Malta with elastic spirits. The cough was 
an episode quite distiuct from my other indisposition. In 
treating this, I did require assistance, but he w hot in the 
wa.y then to give if. You know I ean be very earnest in 
entveating to be ]eft aloue. If I said anything else  my 
h,tter, it was the incousistency of the moment. 
l fear my letter pained y«m as if I had been very . I 
assure Fou I never will conceal anything from FOU. On my 
voyage to Sicily I shall take a sel'vn with me, sinoe I ara 
alone. If a vessel is about to start from Plermo to Englaud 
af the begiltniug of 3lay, I lnay be af home by the 15th or 
20th ; but this is to, g«,,d au altici]tion to be fulfil]ed. 
I ara quite sure I shall be pleas with Four proceedings 
about the change of house, l The only disadvantage I c,, 
thiuk of is its ]onelhmss; so Fou see I do hot see many 
objections. 
As to the Eoman Ctholie system, I have ever detested it 
so much that I cannot detest if more by seeing it ; but to the 
Catholic system I ara more attached tban ever, and quite love 
the little ffonks [semiimrists] of Home ; they look so nocent 
t Frvm Rose Hill, ley, to Rose Bank, Iffiey. 



and bright, poor boys ! and we bave fallen in, more or less, 
with a number of interesting Irish and English priests. I 
regret that we could form no intimate acquaintance with them. 
I fear there are very grave and far-spreading scaudals among 
the Italian priesthood, and there is mummery in abundance ; 
yet there is a deep substratum of true Christianity ; and I 
think they may be as near truth at the least as that Mr. B., 
whom I like less and less every day. 

ro ilis SISTER HARRIETTo 
R,,me : AI»'il 5, 1833 
X, Ve bave seen Tivoli, whieh is unlike the knowing of it, 
and Frascati (Tusculmn), and the Lake of Albano; and we 
have s»en pictures and statues xxitbout end. ÇltllOVa is out 
of fashion ets heing aflbeted. Thorwaldsen aires at simplieity 
and is in fashion. The original Roman stone was t,eperino ; 
afterwards they used the travertino, i.e. tiburino, for it is 
ruade of the water about Tivoli, whieh you smell a mlle otf ; it 
is of a blue milk eolour, and quite hot. These sulphur rivers 
seem in ages past  have spread «»ver the country and to bave 
l,etrified whatever they lnet xxith. The process goes on now. 
We were at the Lake Tartarus, branches, reeds, routs, &e., all 
petrified. This stone was comnmnly used in Rome. I think 
the Coliseum is built of it. The most remarkable stone is that 
of the Temple at Pestum, whieh is like a houeyecmb ; it is 
still round in the Silarus (Sele), the river which flows near it. 
As to pietures, at the Palazzo Faleonieri (Cardinal Feseh's) 
we h«tve seen a pieture of Ilaffaelle's when a boy of fourteen, 
whieh is the most grotesque thing I ever saw, eurious as his 
--the passage of the Iled Sea ; one unfortunate horse has just 
his four legs visible in the air, ail parallel to eaeh other ; his 
body being under water. Paftielle degenerated, poor man ! 
as life got on. At the Seiarra Palaee was Guido's pieture of 
the Cenei, whieh I admired extremely till I heard her story, 
whieh ends v«ith ber murdering her father. I wonder at the 
perversion of men's minds. It is worthily the subjeet of a 
tragedy by Shelley--I did not know this. t/affaelle's Violin- 
player is a beautiful pieture, ald Titian's Mistress, whieh is 
extremely striking. To go to a very different subjeet, a small 
pieture of Albert Diirer's, the Death of the Virgin, is one of 
the most impressive, religious, and admirable pietures that I 
bave seen. When you see Froude, whieh will be soon, ask 
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him to give you some account of the pictures of Franeesco 
Francia, fo whieh he has taken a great fancy. Af the Farnese 
we saw some frescoes of Caracci, and af Grotto Ferrata. On 
the whole, I am much offended by the picture galleries, and 
ara amazed how men of any religious profession and clergymen 
ean admire them. 
Vhat a delightful socthing place this is I 

-EV. J. Il. NI.:WM.kN TO REV. ][ENRY JENKYN8. 
R,,me : L'n.,ter D,«y, A/»'il 7, 1833. 
 . . We are M1 of us eharmed with Ilome, where we bave 
lmen rive weeks, and are now goin te» leave it. Tiislastweek 
we have heard thc cclebratcd Miserere, or rather the two 
hliserercs, for tlere are two COml,.siIions hy Allegri and Boii, 
so like e«t«h ¢,ther tiret tle performers themselves can scarcely 
tell the ditlbrence betwccn them. One is performed on the 
Thursday, and the othcr on 
ceriainiy very surprising ; thcre is no instrument fo support 
ihem, Imt they Iave tire art of continuing their notes so long 
and equably, tiret the etibct is as if an organ were playing, or 
r,ther an organ of violin strings, for the notes are clearer, more 
subtle and piercing, and nmre impassivned (so fo say) than 
tlmse of an organ. The music itself is doubtless very fine, as 
evewne says, but I found myself unable to undcrstand all 
p,rts of if. Here and thcre it was extremely fine, but if is 
impossible fo understand such a composition on once or twice 
hcaring. In its style it is nmre like Corelli's music thaa 
any other I know (tlmugh verv di|lrent too). And this is 
hot wonderful, as Corelli was Master of the Pope's Chapel, 
and so educated in the school of Allcgri. Palestrina, and the 
rest. These are the only services we have bcen to during the 
week. 
We have this evening seen St. Ptçer's illuminated. 
a splemlid sight, Im so di/lieulç and dangerous in exeeution 
lhat it is surprising they make it so mueh  matçer of course. 
OEhe men who are employed are leg down by ropes outside the 
Dome. We went up the Dome the other da.y, whieh presents 
the most extraordinary sight of the kind I ever saw. Often 
as I had been in St. Peter's, I could never realise to myself 
its dimensions. I measured and measured, and though tho 
problem solcebatur abdado, as old Aldrich says, my imagi- 
nation was unconvinced. But when you get aloft and look 



down inside the Dome, then you see what a mountain tho 
building is. :No words c,n do justice to the ste'ange sight 
which everything below presents vhen you are only a.s high 
the first gallery above the arches which support the cupolm 
The Tabernacle of bronze, which itself is 121 feet high, is 
shrunk and withered up, nnd seems to barely fise a.bove the 
pavement. We went into the ball, but did hOt venture the 
cross, which is ascended by a ladder outside. Ve nre hot 
:Dornfords--pardon us. 

REv. ,OlIN KEBLE TO lEV. J. H. 
O.¢br(t: Al,fil 11, 1833. 
hIy deur N.,--I ana ashamed to scr,wl ia  p,per so full of 
aea.t writing,  but I know you will be gl;d to hear tiret I 
never knew so smoolh an election week. 11.. and M. [Rogers 
and Mtrriott] returned without a dissentient voice, a.nd in the 
order in which you rend their names ; not that I think there 
is ,ny comparison between the two ; in strength of mind, in- 
deed, I look on R.'s as one of the very best examinations I 
remember hcre, though I apprehend he has ftllen very much 
below himself in app«trent scholarship--everybody is here, 
Rudd and all. 
lray send me one letter if you have time, as I find it 
gives people consequence to receive such things, and let me 
know how Hurrell is. You would be very much pleased with 
the Duke's letter. I think I must send you some of it : 'Till 
I received your note of the 30th, I had not an idea th:tt any 
body of H.h[.'s subjects had though proper to approve of the 
course which I followed upon the o"casion referred to. ] felt 
that my duty to the King required that I should ma.ke a great 
sacrifice of «)pinion to serve him, and to save H.M. and the 
country from wha.t I considered a great evil. Others were 
not of the saine opinion. I failed in performing the service 
I iatended to perform, and I imagined that I had stisfied 
nobody but myself, and those of my friends who were aware 
of my motives and who knew what I was doing, and the 
course which 3[ intended t.o follow. It is very gratifying to 
me to learn that several gentlemen of the University of Ox- 
tord observed and approved of my conduct upon the occasion 

' The letter is the joint production of Mrs. Newman, his sisters 
FIarriett and Jemima., Mr. J. F. Christie, hIr. Isaac Williams, Mr. 
Thomas Mozley, and Mr. Keble ; the postage pid at Oxford 2. 5d. 
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referred to ; and that they re desirous of tesçifying theiv 
sense of it in tbe mnner stated in the letter ddressed to 
your lordship. They may rely upon it that I will attend Mr. 
Chantry or anybody thcy please wit.h the greatest satisfaction. 
][ will do so not only because I ara personally grttitied by 
t.heit" approbation, but I ara grtcful to them as a public man 
und a faithful subject of the King, for the encouragement 
which they ve to others to devote themselves fo the King's 
service, by their at,plause of the course which I followed on 
the occasion r«ferred to.' 
Thus f:tr his  lr,ce. I hope you will like if as well as I do. 
Tell llurrell I got lais letter of the 17th in g«)od rime. I ara 
very glml you are working so for Ilose ; he pleases me more 
aml more. I fear P. is not playing his part of a true cham- 
l,i,m in the I i,mse of Comm, ms, and I fe«r the Bishops are 
disl,osed fo c, mcede about the Church rates. If they do, 
we must suhmit to the stifling and etwrupting embraces of 
Whiggery for somo rime to corne. Isaac is rather fagged, but 
m,t uwell 1 think, litre is Christie corne for the letter, so 
God bless you. 
Yours ever affectionately, 
J.K. 
P.S.--Ve hav« thrown out one of the BerkeIeys ri'oto the 
eity of Gloucester, which puts us in spirits. 

Rv. J. H. h'w,s TO IIIS SISTER JEMIMA. 
.Yaples : April 11, 1833. 
As I sat  table yesterday, solitary, just arrived fmm 
Rome at the Croeelli, with a wriety of dishes before me after 
the Ilian fashion, with a mineemeat of giblets, and a large 
dish of young green pers, I thought to myself how I should 
have been startled this rime year lmd a glass been held up to 
me with the pieture of what was to be in a twelvemonth. 
More novel and luxurious tlmn pleasant. I was left to my- 
self in a foreign land for the first time in my ]ife.  How 
shM1 I deseribe the sadness with whieh I left the tombs of the 
Apostle ? Rome, not as a city, but a the scene of sacred 
histo, ha a part of my hrt, and in going away from it I ara 
as if tearing it in twain. I wandered about the place after the 
Froudes had gone wieh a blank face. I went  the Church of 
 chdeacon Froude and his son le Rome for France ely in April. 
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. 5Iaria in Cosmedin, which Dionysius founded A.D. 260, and 
where Aust, in is said to have studicd rhetoric. I mounted the 
height where St. Peter was martyred, and for the lasç rime 
went through the vast spaces of his wonderful basilica, and 
looked at his place of burial, and thon prepared fur my 
departure. Also I have lost my companions, and I was going 
among strangers into a wild country to lire  wild lire, to 
travel in solitudes, and to sloop in dens of the earth -and ail 
for what ? for the grat.ificatiun of un imagination, ftw the idea 
of a warln fancy which lnight bea deceit, drawn by a stl'«ng 
love of Sicily to gaze upon its cities aud lnountains. F,w lmlf 
an hour I may be said to have repented of my choice «f hrving 
throvn myself out of the society of others for a country which 
I had seen, thuugh only in part, instead of going in their 
company to the South of France, where there was so much both 
interestingand nev: and I was going to travel to Naples with 
one who was almust a stranger to me ; who, civil and kind as 
l,e was, yet nmde it an obligation on me to talk and be agree- 
able, at a time when my heart was full, and when I would fain 
have enjoyed the only remedy of grief, the opportunity of 
grieving. So passed Tuesday, but on Wednesd«ty morning, 
when I found myself tvclliug, as the li.aht broke, through a 
beautiful country, which I had in 3i«rch passed in the dark, l 
began to gain spirits. We had passed Terracina (._nxur) with 
ifs white rocks by moonlight ; at dawn we had before us a 
circle of beautiful blue hills, inclosing a rich plain, covered with 
bright green corn, olives, and figs just bursting iuto leaf, in 
which Fondi lies. Thon came Mola,  here Cicero was murdered, 
and the country I sav was still more beautiful ; and so at 
length we got to Naples in twenty-niue hours from Rome, 
including two hours stopping, the distance being about 
148 toiles. 
13y-the-bye, I was surprised how backward the swing is; 
the forest trees are hot in leaf, scarcely in bud even yet. The 
weather is lovely. You will ask how I like N'aples in a botter 
season; I slmll return substantially the saine answer. The 
sea, to be sure, is exquisitely blue, and the mountains about 
the Bay are of a soft peach colour, thaged with slate, and the 
towns of Castel-a-mare, Sorrento, &c., are dotted on them ilx 
brilliant white specks ; but the twn is essentially a watering- 
place, and more like 13righton than any place I know; tho 
saine glare, the saine keen brightness of the hills, the saine 
disposition of houses opening upon t.he sea, the same boisterous 
VOL. I.  



wind, the saine stimulating air, the saine sparkling water, tho 
saine bustle, or rathcr tenfohl, ad the saine apparent idlene 
of the people. Oh, what a change from the micstic pensive- 
ncss of the place I hve left, where the Curch sii.s in sack- 
clh calling on those who pass by to say if anyone's sorrow is 
like her sorrow ! 
I ara interrupted by the thought that the decision of the 
Oriel ele«tion is at this very time taking place. The Provos$ 
is in the Common-R-om, and the F,llows are sitting round. 
Wouhl tht 1 knew how it was tobe ! . . . ] shall not know 
for s,me ecks ; but ple«se God I shall be much soener with 
you th«u 1 couhl have supposed. Yessels  «o f,'om Palermo  
Marseilles alto-st d:dly, and ihe usual length of voyage is six 
&ys, sometimes only f«,rty-eight hours, and sometim n 
days. If 1 get to l'alermo bv May 2, I shall be aç iaroeilles 
al,«,ut the 10th, an,1 in ,ndn by the 17th. 
I have t«»day ruade my prep.rations for my journey ; a 
set of c«,,»king utensils and tca-servicecur7-powder, spice, 
pelTer , salt, sugar, tea, and lmm; cold cream, a straw bat, 
and a map of Sicily. I shall , ant nothing from the island but 
macaroni, honey, and e-«s.. I shall be sixteen days travelling. 
I shall take a servant and three mules--my servant finds his 
own food and lodgings. iy whole expenses wfll be about 1Ss. 
a day---that is, ftr sixteen days 121. Adding from ome to 
3Iessina, from Palermo fo M«rseilles, the expense will be 17/. ; 
say 201. more than had I g, me with the Froudes. 
I ought fo tell you abouç the 5Iiserere at Rome, my going 
up Sç. Peter's, and the Easter illumination, our conversations 
with Dr. Wiseman and with 5I. Bunsen, our search for the 
church of St.. Thomas of Cnterlmry, my pilgrimage t.o the 
place of St. Paul's nmrtyrd, mb the ('atacoml)s, and all the 
(,ther sights which have stolen aw«tv hall mv he«u't, but I for- 
1)eu" till we meet. Oh that lb»me were hot ome ! but I seem 
to sce  cle:tr as day thtt a union with her is impossible. She 
is the cruel Church asking(,f us impossii,ilitics, excommunicat- 
ing us for disl,edience, and now watching and exulting over 
our approaching overthrow. A scirocco prevents the veel 
sailing to-day and perlmps to-morrow (Sunday). I is half- 
past ten e.. and I ara busy writing a se»mon for 5If. Bemmtt 
on the chance of its stopping. There h a fear I shaH hot get 
a place in it at all--it is so full. 
I will give you some account of my going up Vesuus 
yesrday. 5ir. Beett, Anderson and myself stard about 
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hMf-past e]even (just as the n,mes of the new Fellows were 
given out). On arriving at Resin,% rive toiles fr«»m Naples, we 
mounted mules and asses, which brought us up to the foot of 
the mountain. You go a long way betwcen two walls, the 
boundaries of vineyards, then over the lava, which is like a 
ploughed field, in colour and sh,pe, petrified. Properly I 
believe it is the scorioe and the ashes which lie on the lava, or 
the substance into which the surface of the lava is converted 
--I forget which. On dismounting, you address yourself to 
the task of ascending the cone, which does not seem much too 
high to run up, though certaifly steep ; howevcr, it is eight 
hundred feet high. The m,teril is fine ash with a few lumps 
of lava scattered about it, which f,ll up«»n your shins. XVell, 
we set to, and a tug it was. The first ascent was six hundved 
feet, for they t,ke you up by the lowest way, and when half 
up I confess I did for half a minute repent of be#nning, though 
there was no sun and very little wind ; f,,r my feet at each 
step slipped back about three-qu,rters of it. One's only con- 
solation was that one must get to the t«p some rime or other, 
and this I tot»k to myself. At length we were l,nded on the 
first crater ; and, sitting down on the ashes at the top, whieh 
are so dry as not to dirt, we co«)ked some beef and drttnk some 
wine, most delicious wine, th«,ugh it is the conmmn wine 
the ploee- so common as hardly to be dl'inkable anywhere else. 
Then we began our rmnbles. First we went over somo 
sulphur beds, which are of a bright greenish yellow in the 
midst of the black ash : then we commenced otar ascent of the 
second cone, which is inside the first crater, and is above 150 
feet high. It is the saine loose ash. When we got to the top 
we fotand an awful sight ; the v,st expanse of the true ctter 
brolen into many divisions and recesses, up and down, and 
resplendent with all manner of the most beautiful various 
colours from the sulphur, white clouds of which ever ste,ming 
nd curling from holes in the crust, and almost unbearably 
strong for one's lungs. The utter silence increased the impos- 
ing effect, which became fearful when, on putting the ear to 
 small crevice, one heal'd a l'ushing sound, deep aml hollow, 
lartly of wind, partly of the internal trouble of the mountain. 
Then we began to descend the crater [I think it was 300 
feet deep], which is very steep and at rimes suffocaling fl'om 
the sulphur pufl. After various turnings and wiadhxgs across 
its side, we saw before us the pit from which the chief eruption 
lroceeds at present (for it varies yer by year, and the wholn 
z2 
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of this second cone h becs1 thrown up by the comparatively 
insignitic.nt eruptiotl of the past year), and we hegan to 
desecnd into it. l[ere I suflred from haxing foreign shoes 
on hot sueiently tight to my feet ; they filled ( by-the-byo 
they filled hoth in aseending and deseending the mountain) 
with the hot ashes, whieh were intolerable, so thtt I was 
«,bligcd fo eling l»y my lumds. I ean only say that I found 
both my hands and the soles of my feet blistered all over on 
lny return to Nal,les , hosides my hauds being t-rn in various 
phtces. I assure you [ quite crit.d out with the pMn. 
h,ngth I got to lhe hottom ; there if is tt»lend»ly cod. Acold 
viml l,roeec, ls fr«,m lhe lmlc, which is nog very large, and i. 
i,h,.k«d u 1, with 
Aft(.r asccnding and thon desceuding the immr eune we 
olllltlt'nct'd nlr circuit «f Lhe tlltt,l" colle, which is labol'ious, 
anti is lhrt.t, mlles l'Oultd, the greater part of whieh we ira- 
Yorsed. FirsL, we ase¢,ndt't[ the renmining 200 feet 
and thon kcl,t up and down lui irrt,gular ridge till we descend 
to where e had lunchcd. The iew is very striking. The 
vast plain of Nap]es, whieh is covered with innumerable vine 
was st distant as to h.k like a greenish nl&rsh. ' oeuld 
sec Pompeii and ifs amphitheatre very distinetly ; and in the 
saine dil'ecLion various streams of lava, their age indicaLed by 
/heir shade of b]aeknes coursing dovn from the mountain's 
f,,»t,. If w;zs grand to look «hwn a sheer deseenL ¢ff 800 fee, 
 hich }t'gall ai one's f«,»t, the wa]king place being a narrow 
]edge ahnost perpendicular on e«tch side. After getting  the 
lunchctn place we eollllnelleed ouf deseenL, which is a regular 
tumhle. The 600 fee$ oughL Lt, be dOlm in three minutes, bu 
ny sh«es obligcd nie Lo stop evet 7 Lwenty or thirty sLeps. 
was very strme and mnusing. Ai length we mounted our 
i»e«tsts, «md then entered our crriage, getLing home Lo dimmr 
aL half-pasç eighL The who]e expeditiol olly cosL me 
piastre(four shillings). I bave given you a very tame aecounL, 
but I ara tired. 
This is the mos wondelfful sighL I hve seen abroad. 

tEV. J. H. NEWMAN TO tEV. S. RICKARDS. 

3"aples : Al)Ml 14, 1833. 
I hope you received, in due course, a letter I addressed 
tnrdily to you from Falmouth. I had intended, before this, 
to make up for its tardiness by inflicting upon you a second 



letter ; but again bas my purpose been frustrated. So now 
you have tardy let,t,er the second .... We were rive weeks 
at ]ome) and spent a most delightful timeits memory will 
ever ho sthing fo me. Jerusalem alone could impart, a more 
exalted comft)rt and cahn than that of 1)eing among the 
tolnbs and churches of the first Christian saint,s. Rome is a 
very difficult, place to speak of, from the luixture of g«)od and 
evil in it. The heathen stat,e was accursed as one of the 
infidol monsters of Daniel's visions ; and the Christian system 
thee is deplorably corrupt--yet t,he dust of the Apostles lies 
there, and the present clergy are their descendant,s. A otion 
has st,ruck me, on rea(ling the evelat,it,n again and ag«dn, 
that t,he llome there mentioued  lb,me c«msi(lered  a city 
or place wit,hout, any refereuce fo the questi, m hether it be 
Christ,Jan or Pagan. As a sea of g, vermuent., if, was the fi 
cruel perseeur of the Church ; and  such eoudemned o 
suflbr G's judgments,  hich had no ye fully been poured 
ou upon i» from the plain fic tlat St still exists. Babylon is 
gone. Rome is a eity st,ill, and judgments awai her therefore. 
 have no inenion of prox ing t,s here» bu wish o state my 
view. When I had foed i I w surprised t,o find several 
eoufirmaio of i in a book of Roman ant,iquities I happeued 
t.o take up. Grego the Grea seems o have held the lotiou 
(three eenuries art,er Rome beeame Christiau) tha still the 
spot. w aeeursed. I was on this principle that, he eucouraged 
the demolit,ion of the heathen edificessuch as the Coliseum 
as monuments of sin ; and I own he seems fo me to have a 
sounder Christian judgmen than the moderns» who have 
afleted a elsieal enderne fol" wha were the high places 
of impiety and the seeues of primit,ive mart.yrdoms. It seems, 
t.oo, he espeeially eonsidered Rome resel'ved for future super- 
human judgmens; for he ment,io with approbation the 
almwer of some man, a servan of the Lord, o alC, tha 
Rome was no o be desroyed by barbaria» bu by earth- 
quakes» t.empess, &e. ; and he adds, ' whieh we have partly 
seen aeeomplished in out own imes ' ; and eerainly, from the 
very magude of the mses which lie in rui, one should 
suppose nothing bu elementa.1 convulsions eould have eflbeted 
their overthrow. An Irish Bishop of the eleventh eenm7 star,es 
She saine doct,rine in a so-ealled prophecy which remai, of the 
series of Popes to their erminatiol. With the authent,ieity 
of th doeumen I ara no eoneerned, mueh less with its 
spived chamcter (though it, is remarkable tha the lis ho 



gives is now vithin al)out nine of the end)--it is sufficient it 
was produced, a.P. 1600 about, in order to secure the election 
of a pavticular Pope. Thus its doctriae evidently has been 
ackm)wledged by a comideral,le party in the Church ; and, as 
a tradition, lins a sort of autht,t-ity of the opifion of tho 
Church. Itis contained in the concluding words which are 
such as dwse--after filling up his list he says : ' Then shall sho 
lh«tt sittcth upo thc seven hills be (lestroyed when the Lord 
cornes to ju(lge the earth.' You will observe this document is 
wt'itt«n by CUl uphohlct" «,f the Roman supremy, who thus 
mMes the citt atd .t«tt still accursed though G's Church bo 
there. ! t mavbe s;tid th;tt it is imp.ssil»le to distinguish between 
the Nt«tte «tll«l ihe t'hure'h, since the Bish,,p of Rome h been 
tht. tenq»,r«tl sovereign. This is true, and aceordingly (suppoe- 
ilg this view t« },o C,,l'recç) the question m'ises, w]en w ho 
ilxestod with file sovet.ignty, for that wou]d be the period 
«,f ap«»sty. [tut, granting this, it tic»es not follow that tho 
Uhurch is the «»man of the l[evehtti«m any mot, thtn a 
[,-ssessed with a devil is the devil. Tiret the spirit of old Rtmo 
bats p«»ssessed lhe Christi«m Church there is certain  a matter 
«,f fact ; th«tt that spirit lires is most tru% quite independent of 
this theory ; and, if it lives, must it hot be led out to slaughter 
some day ? The revivification of ancient Rome in modera bas 
often been noticed ; but it has been supposed that the Christiaa 
Church is that new form of the ohl evil, whereas it is ally a 
sort of geni,ts loci, which enthralls the Chun'h which happem 
t, be there. I ara hot so clear as I wish to be, but I thioE tho 
distincti«m I make is import«mt. Even were the old spirit 
de«td, the city would be under the curse by wlfich children 
suflr f«,r their ftthers' sins ; but the spirit lires to show they 
aro the chihh'en of thoso who killed the Prophets. Tho 
loman sway is still over i ancient territory even when the 
people disclaim its dominion (as in the territory of the Greek 
Church), it al, points its agents and representatives (bishops, 
pttriatx.hs, &c.). Its langtmge is still Lttin, which is its bond 
of union as an empire, lts policy is still crtfty, relentless and 
inflexible, and undeviating through a succession of rulers. It 
still sacrifices the good of its members to tlie splendour and 
strength of the Republic (hat can be n greater itanco of 
this than the custom of the forcod colibacy of the clergy ?). 
The religion it upholds is still polytheistic, degrading, idola- 
trous; and so strictly is all this connected with Rome as a 
local source, thttt its aulhoritics loso their power if they qui 
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Rome. We were surprised te hear that t.he reason ]3,maparte 
did net (as he wished) make 1)aris the seat of the Popcdom 
was that he found the Romi.sh authorities cou]d net act out of 
lolue. I ara a great believer in the existence of ge,,ii locorum. 
ome bas had one chm'actcr for 2,500 years ; of late centuries 
the Christian Church has beeu the instrument by which it has 
acted--it is its slave. The day will corne when the captive 
will be set free ; but how  distinction is te be drawn between 
two powers, spiritual nd devilish, hich are se strangely 
united, is s much beyond out imagination s it was beyond 
the power of the servants in the prable te pull up the tre'es 
h'om the  heat ; but that it is incomprel.mnsible is no ohjcction 
te the notion of God's doing if. Indecd, thc more I have seen 
,)f R,»me the more wonderful I lmve thought that pmthle, as 
if it had a directly pro q,hctic charactcr which was fulfillcd in tho 
Papacy. Te the above may be ad(le(l, as affor(ling thought te 
the Christian mind, the remarktble confidence of the Romans 
in their safety--their secritas. They think nothing can 
harm Reine. Vhen the insmgents two years since were 
their gates, they were net at all excite& They said nothing 
could harm Reine, and went on just as usual--it is a certain 
insensibility te fear. This is net unlike the retaper which may 
have existed in Babyhm, though in individuals very likely 
there is much piety in it. Indeed, I mn ver)' far frein thilrk- 
ing there are net many good men among t'hem. 
look of a great many of their priests--there is such simplicity, 
gentleness and innocence among the nmnks : 
but I fear their system must cripple their 
Does it net seem strange that I 
keeper a home should new be wandering among a peoplo 
whose language I de net understand ? And yet it seems te 
corne natural te one, se soon is the mind habituated te cir- 
cumstances. Though I should bave liked a companion I am 
hot unwilling to rove by myself. Bad times are coming, and 
no one ean tell whether one may hot bave to travel as Wesley 
and Whitfield. IIarriett savs vou have been inquiring after 
my book. It will make it appearance next October as an 
independent work. I shall re-rite nearly 
think this will be a great improvement, though I rather dread 
the labour. I ara very well, thank God, and though I never 
(doubtless) shall be in strong health, yet I trust this expedition 
will set. me up. I think I wish nothing else than to spend my 
strength, whatcver it is, in Go_Fs service, n l I suppose I shaIl 



never again in my life have a cessation from work, of this 
(lurati«)n, nor ean I wish it. Do you know that Keble bas 
1,egun writing verses in the ' 13ritih Nagazine' ? I hear you 
are soon to sec him. In point of interest I bave seen nothing 
like Ithaea, the Straits of Messina, and Egesta (I put aside 
llome), and in point of seenery nothing like Corfu. As to 
P, ome, I eammt heip taiking of it. You have the tombs of 
St,. Paul and St. Peter and St. Clement ; ehurehes founded 
by St. Peter, and Dionysius (t.D. 260), and others in tlm 
Cata('om|»s used in the times of perseeution ; the bouse and 
(ai)lc of St. Gregory; the place of martyrdom of St. Peter and 
St. Paul; but the catalogue is endless. O Iome! that thou 
ere hot Itome! 

RFV. J. II. NlWaS wo ms ][OTIIER. 
A'aples : April 17, 1833. 
I writc Lecause I wish you fo hCr the lt of me belote 
'¢)u sec me, and 1)ecause you -ill not oee me so soen as I 
aid. l[«.re I ara at Nai,les on the 17th when I hoped to be 
at Syvacuse. And I ara going in a sailing vessel, and aga 
in a sailing vessel from Palermo to hIarseilles, so do not 
expect me till the very end of hlay. The steamer with 125 
l,assengers  ent off yesterday morning, and I and my se'ant 
(wht» has I)een sixteen vears in England in one family and is a 
lrusty man) bave got a passage in an English merchantman, 
lhe ,. eral,S of Yavmouth, which stm-ts to-night or to-morrow 
lllOl'lllllg. 
Nt»w all this seeming disappNntment is a very go thg 
f«)r me. First I axid a very unpleasant page in vough 
', ather in a erowded vessel, for the sea was high yesterday. 
Next I eseape what I aiways dreaded, the outpouring of 
],assengers upon Sicily, who would make inn-room dieult, 
and rdse the priee d everything. 5Iy race against the 
Ct, untess's people at Palermo is an experienee of this el. 
Lastly, I spend the bad weather here itead of at Iessina, 
which is a great gain. Nor is my expense inereased by wait- 
ing. By the sailing vessel I pay less than by the steamer. Ny 
only loss is that of time, which I grudge, first beeause I ara 
impatient to get home, seeondly beeause I h hoped  catch 
up Froude at Se or Chartres. The season here is said fo be 
moet anomalous. Sinee Friday, when I went up Vesuus, it 
bas been very miny, most of the days eontinuM rMn, and thaç 
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accompanled with a boisterous wind, and  vehemence of pour 
which I have not seen since leaving Corfu. 
Naples, then, has been unfortunate, supposing it was set 
on pleasing me. Iudeed I bclieve I bave been too hard upon 
it; not that I can ever call the outlines of the bay fine, or 
Vesuvius anythiug but graceful, or the grand range on the 
SMerno side near enough or distant enough for a picture, but 
the colours are certainly indescribably beautiful--the blues, the 
indigoes, the browns, and the siennas. Aud again the people 
are heathen, certainly. I ara much offended at the very irreve- 
rent exhibitions of the Crucifix, aud of the souls in Purgatory 
--these struck me more because here we tirst saw them 
'hich are stuck about as puffs are on the Lon(hm walls. But 
I have really found the people very civil and g,md-natured, 
though they are knaves, and the popular and ex,,terie religion 
as pagan as you ean faney. They are very elever, and humorous. 
They are quite Puuehes. Just now a ragged boy perseeuted 
me with a miserable whining for eoppers, following me for a 
minute or so. When he round that would hot do, he sud- 
denly began to play a tune on his ehin, with great dash and 
effeet. All the boys are full of t'ieks more harmless than that 
of filehing poeket-handkerehiefs, in whieh they eert:tinly exeel. 
¥ou see when we were here belote we were simple Stl'angel's, 
and these fellows knew a stranger at once; it was bad 
weather ; we had seen finer seenerv ; in eonsequenee we were 
reasonably disappointed. So I think we have been hard on 
this poor place, which I begin to like, if it were only out, of 
remorse for having abused it. I have ma(le the most of my 
rainy time, haviug been to Yirgil's tomb, up to St. Ehno, and 
to the library, pietures and museum. 
Aud I tind their liviug lnueh better than belote. Perhaps 
the hotels are better than the restaurants; eertainly ve were 
wretehedly off before. It is not so now ; their onions are like 
tàne-flavoured apples. They never introduee garlie; oil they 
are hot afraid of, but I do hot dislike it. I was tempted to 
take a bit of tempting eheese the da 3" before yesterday, and 
had in eonsequenee a nightmare in bed, as folh,ws : 
First a weight and horror fell on me, after whieh I fouud 
mvself in the tower at Oriel. It -vas an audit, and the Fellows 
sat round. Jenkyns and the Pl-OVOSt hl been quarrelling 
[what a shame ! I suppose they never did in their lives], and 
the latter had left the room, and Jenkyns to expedite matters 
had skil0t on in the aeeounts and entered SOllle items withou 



the Provost's sar.ction (the extreme vividness of all this was 
ifs merit ; aftcr ,vaking I could hardly believe it ,vas nog truc). 
I shook hands first with one Fcllow then with another. 
last I got a moment to shake hands ,vith the gallant Dornford, 
who vas on my right, with Denison, who stood next, and then 
Coplcston [these were thc new tutors in out place], who said : 
' Newman, let me introduce you fo our t,vo new Fellows,' point- 
ing tc two men who stood on his right hand round the table. 
l saw two of the most clumsy, awkward-looking chaps I ever 
.set eyes on, and thcy had awkward unintelligible names. 
\Vith gr«tt gri¢,f of hcart, but a most unembarrassed smiling 
lnammr, [ sho*k hands with thcln and wished them joy, and 
hon talk¢,d and ehatted ,ith the rest as if nothing had 
lUq,l,encd, yeg longing to get awty, and with a sickness of 
hem't.. \Vhon I g,,t away af length, I could find no means of 
relief. I t',,uhl hot tind l"tourie nor [J. F.] Christie. I ,,ishcd 
lo retire fo thc shrul»bcries, which werc those of Itam [my 
FtIhcr hml a house at llmn, ne:r Iliehmond, from 10t to 
ls07, and when I drcamcd «,f heaen as a boy, if was always 
llam]. 'Thcre,' thoughg I to myself, 'on this seat or tha 
arhour, which I reco'.lect from a boy, I sball recover myself'; 
but it was not allowed me. I was in my rooms, or some 
rooms, and had continual interruptions. A father and son, 
lhe latter coming into rcsidence, and intending to stand for 
some Sicilian scholarship. Then came in a brace of gentlemen 
commoners with hideous faces, though I ,vas hot a tutor, and 
lastly, my companion ,ith whom I travelled down here from 
P, ome, with a lady undcr his arm (do what I will I camm 
recollect who I tlmught it w--I saw him with a lady af St. 
Peter's on Good Friday). This was part of the dream, but 
only part, and all, I say, so vivid. What shall we say to a big 
oi cheese awaking thc poetical f».cultv ? I hope simply poetical, 
and hot historical. Imlced I bave grown calm out of spite, 
and ara nmv so contident thag Rogers has succeeded that I do 
hot think about if. 
I have letters of introduction fo Mcssina, Catania, Svra- 
cuse, Palermo. l shall try at Mcssina for oue for Girgenti, nd 
thon I shMl be complete. But how I wish it was over--thougtl 
I shall enjoy it nmch at the rime--for I wish fo get home. 
I btx-e I told you of the inconsistencies of these Southerners, 
of the delicacy and abundance of th,.ir ttble, and chamber linea 
so white, and the intolerable dirt of their carpets so dirtv that 
I date hot let my towel reach it ? They bave  fashîon of 



spittlng about, too, to an excess perfect]y incredib]e to an 
]nglishman. They are ever at it. I bave seen an elegantly 
dressed lady on the t)incio spit manfully; nay, rather I hcard 
ber, which ma le me look round tobe sure; afterwards :[ 
watched and saw ber. ht the churches this is quite  feature. 
:[ lmve seen a woman af lier prayers spit about, and a priest 
af the most sacred part of the service. 
April 18.--Another day, being the seventh of the scirocco. 
The day is somewlmt clearing. 
Weather mends, but wind immovable. Slight shock of 
earthquake last night. We look towards Vesuvius with ex- 
pectution, but it is thick in mist fo the base. 
l,'ridc«y, April 19.--IIalf-past 7 A.., the wind is fair. I 
ara off suddenly. 

To IIlS SlSTER HARRIETT. 

Catada: April 25, 1833. 
 . . I arrived at this place this morning, and should liko 
fo give you an account of my proceedings» but I ara lazy from 
being tired. 
I was hastily summoned on the 19th from Naples, just as 
I had domiciled myself there. Indeed, :[ was so content with 
the place that I was sorry to bave to more. The pleasantest 
time I bave had abroad bas been af Rome, when I was 
stationary, and my habitual love of repo-:e ruade me glad that 
my passage to Sicilv was delayed fvom day fo d.ny; but af 
last, early on the l§th, news came that the wind was fair, 
and by nine o'clock we were off in the ' Serapis.' 
There were three other passengers, Frenchmen, well be- 
haved, very talkative, and, I thought, humorous ; but I fol- 
low French far worse than Italian. Their conversation with 
the Captain, a thorough Englishman, was amusing, each party 
peakilg his own language. ' Capitaine, quaute miglie o'clock? ' 
This, I believe, meant 'How many kuots are we going an 
hour?' The Captain was a match for them. 'The other 
bStiment' (speaking of a brig which had started with us) 
be aft this morning, gentlemen !' This sort of social inter- 
course sometimes went on for mimttes. We did not arrive 
at Messin till 5 A.I. on Sunday. We were becalmed all 
Sturçly near Stromboli ; there had |)een a brisk breeze the 
dy before, which lnadc me very sick. On getting to Messina 
I attempted to achieve a service that day, but failed alt(v 



gother. The Straits looked more beautiful ex-en than before. 
| never saw a.nything equal to the colour of the sea and of tlm 
Ç,lalwian eoast. The steamboat went off for Çatania between 
eleven and twelxe. ]ç was impossible to get paspos till 
nexç day--SIonday--and I did hot start on my expedition 
till twelve o'clo«k ; a loss of seven hours, which was  great 
inconv.niem'cbut I ara, in fact, tired; so I stop. [This 
was Imost the beginning of my fever.] 
)n sctting çfi" from Messina ] felt amused and almost 
nshamed of the figure ] was cutting. [ was chier of a caval- 
cad,, cousisting of a servant, two mules, and several muleteers 
(,hough the lalter were soon reduced to one, who was to go 
with us hl'ough), and when [ happened to catch a sight of 
my shadow, tho lhought of my pcrsonal equipments, at least 
ts rega,-,Is my bat aml my coat. was still more perplexing. 
Mv m.«kclolh was the only black thing about me, yet black 
wi'lh,mt bcing clerical, h'«)r had ] any such exuberance of 
apirits as would bear me up against the ridiculousness of my 
exteri«r. I was settinz out on an expedition which would be 
pleaant in memory rather than in Ferfçrmance.  have been 
much annoyed at tbe delav of the passport, which threw me 
out of my prq]ected itinerary. ]nns are not to be found 
everv toile here as in England ; and, though I had been told 
I shmld o'rtainly find accommodation af the twcntieth toile 
from Messin, yet mv muleteer, when questioned, contradicted 
himself. N«,r was [ satisfied wilh hiln ; the baggage kept 
COlUil,g fl: a.nd we had frequent stçppages ; and the weather, 
too, threatened, and I felt [cing alone=ot because of the 
solitude, but hecause a tour is the best rime for tul'ning ac- 
quaintances into friends, aud I was losing a great oppounity. 
Nor was there much in .xternal objects to divert me from 
lhcse depressing thoughts. Thc coast is beautiful, but is 
hetter scen fr,»m the se«t than from a r,ad. 'lbe lower hills 
ere coered ith vines and mulberries ; those ahove them 
with eorn and olives. We I,assed arious fiunmrasdry, of 
course; one of them was about 250 paces, had two rapid 
brooks sti]l alive in it. There were flags growing on the edge 
of the sea. A t Ail the hills receded; and you saw Etna, 
looking very near and white. At length we ended the twenty 
mlles. ] never g6t through a walk so easily, and found an 
inn at San Paolo, and got a room and bed lnuch better than I 
had expected, though there was no glass in the wdows and 
plenty of fleas. So ends Canto the first. 
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Canto the second. Tuesday was a great success We 
set off between rive and six, and had twelve nliles fo go te 
breakfast af Taormini. As we approached, the country got 
more and more striking. 

Syracuse : April 27. 
The two last toiles we diverged from the road up a steep 
path, and soon came to the ancient stone ascent leading to 
Taurominiunl. I never saw anything more enchantilJg than 
this spot. It realised all one had read of in llooks about 
scenery--a deep vallcy, brawling strealns, beautiful trees, the 
sea (heard) in the distance. But when, after hreakfast., on a 
bright day, we mounted to the theatre, and saw the f:tmous 
view, what shall I say ? I never knew that Nature could be 
so beautiful ; and to sec that view was the ncarest approach 
fo seeing Eden. O happy I! It was worth eolning all the 
way, to endure sadness, loneliness, weariness, fo see it. I 
felt, for t,e first time in nly lire, that I should be a better 
and more religious man if I lived there. This superb view, 
the nlost wonderful I can ever see, is but one of at least hall 
a dozen, all beautiful, close at hand. One view is at the baek 
of the theatre, with a »iew of Calabria and the N(,ssin, side 
of Sicily. Another is going out. of Taormini on the deseent. 
The landlady of the fonda«o asked me if I was going to Paris, 
and begged me to take a letter fo her daughter, whieh I have 
donc. 
And so I went off fo Giarre. There first I went through 
the river-beds. The hills receded--Etna was nmgnificent. 
The scene vas sombre with clouds, when suddenly, as tlle sun 
descended upon the cone, its rays shot out between the clouds 
and the show, turning thc clouds into royal CUl'tains, while on 
one side there was a sort of Jacob's ladder. I understood 
why the poets ruade the abode of the gods on 5[ount O]ympus. 
And now I have told you nearly everything pleasant up 
to this date --the 27th (except that the frags between Giardini 
and Giarre, which are louder even than those aU Alhauo, are 
he most musical anim.Ms I have hitherto met with--they 
bave a trill like a nightingMc). I ara hitherto disappointed 
in birds and flowers. I never thought this expedition was fo 
be one of pleasure only, for I wished fo sec what it was to ho 
 solitary and wanderer. On 5[onday night I had little sleep, 
and on Tuesday none, from the fleas. I counted cluarter after 



quarter all through the night at Giarre, and there were noises 
i the next room which annoyed me. The fleas were innu- 
merable, and they bite with a stin.. In England we have no 
idea what a Siciliau flea is. On AVedncsday I resolved to see 
the famous chestnut-trees, and so to go to :Nicolosi under 
Etna. I went to see them as evidence of the wonderful fer- 
tility of thc sil. 'rom Nicolosi the ascent of Etna is made. 
The whole distance is hot more than twenty-two toiles, though 
very fati.uing. The disttmce from Giarre fo the chestnuts is 
about six--a precipitous ascent over and along the beds of 
torrents. I wts disappointed in them [thcy are nothin but 
roots, cut level  ith the ground]. We breakfasted i a house 
 hcrc was a sick man,  ho was attended by a village doctor. 
We weve t«,ld it was three hours' march from thence to 
:Nicolosi ; it pr,»vcd to bc ti'e ; if is along fields of lava, very 
curious, certainly, but very hot with the sun on themand 
curie, us conical hiils, of thc finest, richest light-brown earth, 
which seem dimpled by every lweath of air, and lying in heaps 
as if turned out of a cat't and left there. 
At len.th we came to Nicolosi, whcre I bad come in order 
fo determine the possibility of going up Etna, as you never 
gct right iutelligence ai a distance. I found every discoursge- 
ment. The show lay as if had lain two months befo, and I 
was tohl I should have fo wa]k for nine hours up and down, 
taking in the cone, hall that time in the night, and ail in tho 
cold ; and the leaves were hot out, and there was nothing to 
see. And, on looking over the book of names of those who 
had ascended, everything was discouraging. One said, '1 
have endured extreme fati.ue, and advise no one to follor 
my examplc.' Another, ' Better be wise late than never. If 
you have been a fool in coming, do nos be twice a fool in 
going up.' tIowever, I think I should have attempted 
except that I had strained my leg in walking (but do hot givo 
this as the reasol ; the season is the straightforward reason), 
and my servant was tired. 
The discomfort of the so-called inn was excessive ; if was 
the most forlorn place I ever was in. If was a ground floor ; 
one window and no gbtss; three doors with ploEnks gaping 
to the extermd air; brick floor in pieces, a«xd filthy walls. 
Mrs. Sta.rke took me in by talking of ' reposing ' before going 
up Etna. In addition, my spirits of wine failed, and I could 
not dress my dinner. I had lived on a]most nothing for two 
days, and my servant had gone out to take e_are of himself. I 



lay down on my so-called bed, and thought of the sick-room 
at Ealing, and my mind felt very dry, and I thought, ' XVhat 
if I should lose my reason ?' and I was in dreadful irritation 
from the reneved attacks of the fleas. And I was altogether 
out of sorts. And the bed was on a board, and the bed things 
looked dirty, and I fancied it would ail corne to pieces in the 
niht. ]ut my servant came in and poached me some 
and threw clown water under my bed ag;tinst my enemies, and 
I la)" dovn fo sleep by eight or nine o'clock, and slept very 
soundly for eight hours, and got up on Thursday quite stron z, 
with the happy prospect of walking in fo breakfast to the 
eomfortable town of Catania  and the norning was fine, aml 
the road (twelve toiles) a pleasant descent the whole  av ; and 
I lodged myself vcry happily there, and, though weak, I was 
recruited. 
And now here I ara af Syracuse, miserable again ; and I 
seem fo think I shall never get home--that is, though quite 
well, I cannot realise it. I still think of the 121st lsahn. 

TO HI$ ISTER JEMIMA.. 

,Syractse.. April 27, 1833. 
]Iy last letler (fo ttarriett), which I have just finished, 
left me safely disposed of at the Corona d'Oro af Catania ; 
there I subjected myself fo a -Q_o. rough ash and amused 
myself with looking over the travellers' names ia the host's 
book, and their prai.-:es of himself. My lnee and the blisters 
on my feet, and my considerable languor, hindered lne lnoving 
about much ; but I called on Froude's fticnd, Signor C. 
Gemellaro, and he is to show me the medals of Sicily and 
]XIagna Groecia on my l'eturn fo Catania from this place on the 
morrow (i.e. yesterday), Friday, by speronatx). 
A speronaro is a large boat used in these seas running, e.g. 
from Malta to Sicily, from Sicily to :Naples, &c. This was 
about thirty-five feet long, and in ail had fourteen persons 
aboard. Af the stern some hoops held up an awning some four 
feet higb, the test of the boat was open. Since our passports 
were ruade out for Syracuse ; we were not allowed to land af 
any other place. We could, indeed, bave got to Syracuse that 
night, but hOt till after sunset, and then we should hot have 
got pratique till next morning. We had no provisions with 
us, though luckily some wine, hearing the wine of Syracuse was 
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infcrlor ; but the boatmen gave us a bit of bread apiece. 
Luckily I had taken my cloaks with me. 
At six o'clock we pulled fo the shore about six mlles off 
Syracuse--a lonely spot ; and when for rive minutes I got out upon the rocks, and saw the beautiful cleamaess of the watcr 
and fclt the mildncss of the evening, I quite congratulated 
myself ou having an adventure with so little trouble. So we 
l;tid down, 1 wrapped up, and slccl,ing sc undly a long while, 
vevy uncomfwtable as everything was, including mycompanions 
--my ncxt-door nci.hbour being the first vulgar Italian I 
have met vith--and miserable as was my forment from fleas. 
At midnight e hoisted sail, and with some little wind slovly 
coastcd ou fo Syracuse, whcre we arrived between three and 
four, Imt could hot obtain pratique till between seven and 
eight lbis 
Ar«'hd(.acon Froude had given me aletter fo the Consul 
h(,re- Syva.euse--aml he has been of essential service fo me 
in all m;tltcrs; in set'ing sights, getting passports, &c. ; all 
which is a most tcdious business hcre. The weather, however, 
bas I)ecn ag«6nst me. The scivocco bas af length corne down 
in profuse tain, and I can only be thankful that to-day was 
hot )csterday, when I was in the speronaro ; indeed, there is 
no day on which I could |rave so well borne if since I set out. 
_As if is, it bas only had the effect oï lowering my spirits and 
oï making my visit here uncomfortable. I have seen the 
fountain of krcthusa, and rowed up the Anapus to gather the 
papyrus and fo see the remains of the Temple of Minerva, 
which are indeed magfificent, and looked at the remaining 
columns of Jupiter O!ympius. I bave been conning over 
Thucydides, pavticularly yesterday, and this morning in the 
boat, and ara at imme with the whole place ; only I bave hot 
seen the theatre and amphitheal re, which, being loman, I care 
little f«w. Glad fo go back to Çatania early to-morrow room- 
ing. My intention was fo have remained here ail Sunday, 
and, indel,endent of my rule hot fo travel needlessly then, the 
inn is comfortable enough, and the place so interesting as fo 
make one wish it ; but the  ind is out of my power, and, since 
if may change on Monday, and is now fair for Catania, I 
ought hot to run the risk of being detained here an indefifite 
rime, or of another night adventure. I vill here set down 
some verses whicb I composed last night in the boat. You 
will see that they want ease and spirit. Anxiety is the gTeat 
enemy of poetry. In the ' Hermes' I had no ïoreboding care. 
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Vell, if will be ail over when you get this, and the rime is not 
long. I do hot lnmd saying ail thm fo you, when you will read 
if as a dream of the night, if God so will. I ofteit think of 
(owper's two lines, ' Beware of dêsperate steps,' &c. 
But for the verses, here they a'e : 
Sa)'. hast thou tracked a travellcr's round, 
lIor visions met thee therc, 
l'hou could'st but marvel to have founct 
This blighted world so fair I 

.nd feel an awe withiu thee rise, 
That sinful man should see 
Glories far worthicr Scraphs' eyes 
Than to be sharcd by thee ? 
ltore them in heart I thou shalt hot faint; 
'Mid coming pains and fears ; 
As the third heaven once lmrvêd a Saint 
For fourtcen trial-ycars. 

lIy servant taken from laples is a very active, useful man, 
but he knows of course nothing of the ways aud lnêaus of this 
country, and I ara really roughing it. Yet I ara hot unwilling 
fo do so ; for I shall gain a lesson, so God does but sustain me. 
In retrospect all bodily pain vanishes, and meutal impres- 
sions (which have been chiefly pleasant) endure. Tam'ominium 
will outlive Gian.e, as Egesta Calatafimi. It follows, lmwever, 
that I heartily wish if over ; but this I have wished ever since 
I left England, as you know. I have great comfort in knmvig 
 bave your prayers, and of others at home ; in this thought 
 seem fo have a pledge of safe-conduct. I begin to dread tho 
voyage from Palermo to Marseilles in a foolish way. The day 
makes me sad and stupid. The great harl)out, is nov befo'e 
my eyes, the Olympieium, the Anapus, Epipol:e, all drenchcd 
in wet ; and here the Consul bas just corne to tell me that the 
passport people are laying their heads together to keep me 
here another day or extort money. So you see  ara in strife 
and contention. 

CataMa : .lin'il 30. 
Things improve with me this evening, but really I have 
gone through more fatigue and vexation since I last wrote thoEn 
ever I did in my life. 
I resume where I lefg off [April 27]. There were threo 
 Zyra Alotolica : ' Taurominium.' 
VoL. I, h 
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Englishlnelx at the hotel af Syvacuse, who had corne from hIalta 
on their way owwland from Indim They introduced them- 
selves, and asked me j«fin their dinner party, vhich I did. and 
w«t there in thc e euing to a great assembly for the celebra- 
tion of the marriage ç,f the son of a judge with a ussian 
Consul's daughter. The b«udoir in which the ceremony was 
pcrfornwd ( cmnc too late for it) was splendidly fitted up. 
. wcnt in tvavellcv's dress, thinking, goose as I was, to be in- 
c«»gnito, and me,'ely  sightseer. You nmy fancy we were all 
liçms. Though l»v ne» mens  brilliant party, it was such  
e,mtrast to «tncient Syracuse, that ] thought of the Corfu ball. 
S«mwhow alt«»gcther Syracuse is morc like Corfu and the Ionian 
towus lhan anything 1 bave scen since : narrow streets, low 
h,uses, misery isihlc ; and ncxt morning vhen I went to 
catch a glimpse of the alnl,hithcatre belote starting, ils b«.ing 
if garris(mcd to n rclnindcd me still more forcibly of Corfu. 
 h«n we dcsccndcd into thc plain we had two rivera to 
ferry ovcr, and ihc road was bad. To incrce our perplexity 
we wcre tohl that thc lwighl)ourhood of the second river was 
in5.sted  ith rol»bevs ; and to put the finishing sttke to our 
trouble, hcn we g«»t ncar it (at half-past eight), with a 
lnoon, but a hazy oue, we lost out way, our guide being qNte 
at fault, tlowevcr, by the good hand of God, we found if 
again, and go here safe by half-past ten (I use a strong ex- 
l,reim), more dead than alive, from the jolting of the mule 
which at oie time I urged fo between rive and six mfles an 
hour. I took some soup and  ent to bed, and had a remark- 
ably goal night, t[«»wever, in the course of this day [Aprfl 30] 
somc feverishness had corne on ; but now, tlmnk God, it is gone 
away, and Signor Gemellaro tclls me I shall bave no roads like 
tlmse I bave traveed. So mv spirits have risen, and I pur- 
pose to start for Girgenti, to rèach it by Saturdav. 
If i lnay spcak of what has happened as over, for I ara 
xot yet sure lhat I aih what I ought to i)e, I wouhl say I do 
not see how I have bccn injudicious, only uortunate. 
The only question is: hether I was right in going on a 
Sunday, aud whether this wrong step bas hOt brought all this 
upon me ? 
My servanç is a treasm--very sharp-witted and ready 
an old campaigner, having served through the PeMnsula, a 
sailor in his earlier days, domesticated in England, yet a 
perfect Neapolitan in language. He calmot read or write. 
The plie I slept at m- first ght was the ancient Thapsus. 
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Epipoloe is neither beautiful nor romantic, but striking as 
resembling huge hunaan works, walls, &e. From Agosta we 
first passed over wild heath, then eornland, thcn wood, then 
we deseended to the sand; and then the darkness came on. 
I eannot tell wlmt. [We lost out way by getting betveen the 
river and the sea, and so erossing the former without knowing 
if, sinee if has no mouth, but is s,vallowed up by the saud. 
We got anmng shepherds' tents under Mount Etna, the dogs 
barking at us.] I like what I see of the people; dirt., with 
simplieity and eontentment. This I round both at the ereek 
and af Agosta. The English seem much thought of. We 
hoEd  slight earthquke this morning--the day close nd hzy, 
as at Naples on  similar event. 

The tone of the last tvo letters fo his sisters sho,vs that 
Mr. Newman ,vas ah'eady under the influence of thc foyer that 
prostrated him for many weeks in Sicily. Thc fllowing 
letter of a much later date ,vas valued by his correspondent 
as'a particularly ixteresting' one, ia which he gives the ac- 
count of his Sicilian sickaess. 

To F. IOES, EsQ. 
Palermo : June 5, 1833. 
With what joy did I see in 'Galiguani' yesterday tht you 
were one of us. It ws quite  chance I sw it. I htd some 
days before looked over the papers of the last six weeks, 
having seen none during that time; and yesterday the person 
who lent them me said : ' There nmy be one or two yet which 
you have hot takep.--hunt over the heap agMn.' I took homo 
four to read, mxd, as I ,vs poring over some rticle on politics 
(I believe), the wind blew over the page, and I ,vas rrested 
by the title of ' University Intelligence.' The first words wero 
' F. Rogers,' &c. 
And now I suppose you are wondering wht I do now at 
19alermo; and pcrhaps my fricnds at Oxford hve been won- 
dering, unless thcy hve sat down in the comf,»rtable conclu- 
sion tht I ara imprisoned here for waat of  vessel. I only 
hope the Rose ttill people are aot uneasy. I bave hot been 
weather-bound or shipless, taken by the Barbry pirates, or 
seized s  propagmxdist of Liberalism. :No; but, you will be 
or T to heur, cotdiaed with . very dangerous fever i_a the very 
2 



cenre of Sicily for three weeks. I will give you an aceoun of 
if, if my hmM nd my hcad lc me. Only do noç mention it 
till you hem" I ara af home, which I rusç will Le in al)out a forç- 
night or thrce wecks. I sali, plcase Go(l, in a Marseillcs vessel 
on Satur(lay ncxç, the 8th, whcnce I shall despatch this to you. 
This season has been rcmarkaLle for tain in this par of 
the world, s Fr,,ude, if he is returned, has perhaps told you. 
At Cztania, Dr. (em(.iitu'o hdd me thaç there sometimes fell 
only se en inches ,,f tain in the wet m,mths, but that this year 
lhere hml fallen thirty-fimr. ]n e,,nSe,lU,'nee, a had lever, ,,f 
the nature ,f the sem'h.t, was epid«mie ; which I did noknow, 
n.r sh«,uhl have lh.ugh of l,erhaps, if ] had. The immediate 
cause «f ny illness se«ms to haro leen my expedition fmm 
Iatani t Nyrn«use ; lut d, mlth,ss I ws predisposed fo take 
içiury fr-m my i,«ul stale t,f the atmosl,here , hy the sleep- 
lcss nights «mol famished dayS (tht,ugh fev) xvhich I had had 
immediately 1,,.fiwe. Nicilian couches abound in the moeç 
inveterate enemies of Slulnber, and my provisionsfor you 
geç n, me a the ims--h,ugh they t, ughç hot, were affected by 
the weath«r, ," were in thelneives bad. (I boughç them aç 
Naples.) And al»ouç En the transitions from heag to eold 
are very ral,id and sex-ere--in the saine day I -as almost euç 
in tw,,, and exhausted with the scorehing and dust of lava, 
lhough I 1,eliexe I never go ehilled. And in many places they 
have no glass in the indows, and the shutters do no fig 
tighç, whit'h is l»ad of a nighç. Nov you will say, how was ig 
I alone suffered all this ,f ail Sieilian travellers ? 1Vhy, to 
tell the truth, the way to avoid ig would have been to bave 
taken a Sieilian regular lionizer and purveyor, who would have 
avoided all diculties; buç this for one person is ve W ex- 
pensive, and iç falls lighç on several. I had a Neapolitan 
servang, a good cook (I had boughg my provisions before 
I took him, and they seem¢d g«d), buç knowing nolhing of 
Sieily. 1 knew a greag deal of Sicily ri'oto othel'severyone 
was giving me adviee to do things thep had tot tried them- 
s,'lces. Ig was from one of these plans I suflçred. Now ail 
this, thaç I hve puç down in the lasç hall-page, sounds so 
galoche, thaç I beg you would keep iç to yourself; for it is a 
gratuitous exposure on lny pal'ç, and only takes up room  
my leter, as you will sec from  haç follows. 
Eeryone recolnlnended me to go from Ctania to Syraeuse 
in a speronaro (by water). The distance by land and sea is 
fol-gy milesby land the road is indescribably bad, especiMly 
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after rain--and the distance too long for mules in one day, 
and there is no inn on the road. The time by sea was unani- 
mously declared by different persons fo be seven hours--the 
boatman said rive. Dr. Gemellaro so fully acquiesced in these 
statements as fo allow of my making an engagement with 
him for the middle of the day on which I was to set out from 
Svracuse, on my return. I set out for Syracuse by 7 or 8 *.,. 
¥'ell, when ve veve about half«vay, a scirocco sprang up, and 
by degrees it became evident we could hot reach Syracuse that 
night. We ruade ftw Th«l)SUS, and slept in the I)oat off the 
peninsula. On my return, which  marie 1)y sea from the 
probability of the scirocco continuiug, aud thc prolahle state 
of the road, thc saine ill luck atteuded me. The wid changed, 
and I slept in the boat. :Ncxt morning we ruade for Ag,,sta 
(all we cotfld do), the ancient Hybla. (M egara t [ybloea--whence 
ihe honey.)- We arvived by 8 A.. at Agosta. I)clays of 
taining pratique, passprt, &c. &c., kept us till 3 P..., when 
we set forward on mules for Catania with the belief that the 
distance was twenty-two mlles. P,y the rime it gvew dusk we 
had gone fourteen mlles, and descended fo the water's side; 
when to our dismay we learned we had eighteen toiles before 
us, three rivers to ford or ferry, a deep sand to traverse for 
half the way, and the danger of being plundered. To complete 
the whole, when we got to the most suspicious part of our 
journcy our guide h)st his way. However, he found it again, 
and alarms are nothiug whcn they are over, but half an hour 
was a substantial h,ss. We got to Catania between eleven and 
twelve at night. The sun had been broiling during the day-- 
the night was damp. I must add, that the first day [ was in 
lhe speronaro I had had no food for twenty-fl)ur hours 
having of course taken no provision with me--that at Syracusc 
1 had eaten very little, and only a breakfast on the day of 
this fatiguing journey; and, out of the three nights, I had 
slept only one, and that but a little. I ana ashamed of the 
nfinuteness with wlfich [ ana telling all this--but my head is 
hot yet entirely my own. 
From my rcturn fo Catania I sickened. Vhen the idea of 
illness first came upon me I do hot know, but I wasol)liged on 
May 1 to fie down for some rime whcn I had got hall through 
mv day's journey ; and the next lnorning I could hot proceed. 
Tïfis was at Leonforte, above one hundred mlles from Palermo. 
Three days I renmiued at the inn there with the lever increasing, 
and no medical aid. On the night of the third day I had a 



strange (bue providential)notion thaç I was quite well. So 
on the next mornin.g ] ordered the mules, and set off towards 
Girgenti, my destiuatiom [ had not gone far when a distressing 
t.hokiug feeling (constrictionl) of the t.hroa and chest came on ; 
ad at the eud of seven mlles I lay down exhaust.ed in a cabin 
tte«r the road. ]lere, as I lay on the ground, after a time, I 
fl.lt a lmn(l at my pulse ; it was a n'e.ical man who bychanee 
was at hand, aud he prcscril,ed fl,r me, and enabled me by the 
evenin.g to got to Castro Giovanni (the ancient Enna). 
first i had d[lfieulty in getting a h»«ging--had it been known 
I had the fever  suppose it. xoul(l have 1)een impossible, for 
numl»ers were (lyiu.g «»f it ihere, at Girgenii, and, [ 1)elieve, 
overyhere. 1 [owcver, at last I got raost comfortahlv housed. 
I did hot lhen I{,)w what. was the matter with- me, Ï believe, 
but at l«'«mfl)rte I had th[mght myself so bad that I gave my 
servant die«li,»ns h«»w te) convey news of mv (leath (should it 
be so) to Engl;tml, at the saine rime expressng to him a clear 
;tn(l confidout conviction that I should hot die. The reason I 
gave was that 'I th«»ught God ha(l work for me.' I do not 
thbk lhere was anythig wrong in this, on consideration. 
.t ('astro Gi[)xamfi 1 was immediately bledan essenfial 
service--I)ut wiih this exception it seems as if nature re- 
cox ered herself ; but ot till the eleventh (lay, during which time 
the lever was icreasing, and my attendants thought I could 
hot get over it. Sinee, I have gained strength in the mosç 
womlerful ruminer. My stre,gth was so prost'ated, I could 
hot raise myself in bed or feed mvself. The eighth after the 
crisis I begau fo walk «d»out (with help). On the twelfth I 
i,egan a jouruey of three (lays to PMeo, g,)ig one day 
sixty-two toiles ; and here,  here I have been these ten days, 
] have surprised evcryone by my improvcment (though I tan- 
hot run yet ; the wealher is very relaxing). When I came here 
I eould hot read n,,r w,'ite, hot" tdk nor think. I had no 
memory, and xery little «,f the reas,,ning faculty. My head 
hml I»ee,t tluite clear (at least at intervals)dm'i,g the early 
1,art of my illness, aud I had all through the lever corre- 
sponded with the doct.or in (re«lly very g,)od) Latin; but a 
letter from home was brought me, eontaifing letters from rive 
persons, and I pot'ed through iç to find news of your election, 
you unworthy fellow, which iç did hot eontain. This threw 
the blood into my head, whieh I have noç yet quite recovered. 
And now you will say my expedition t.o Sicily has been a 
failure. By no means. Do I repent of coming  Vhy, cet- 



tainly I should not bave corne had I known that it was at the 
danger of my life. I had two objects in coming--to ste the 
antiquities and to see the country. In the former I have 
failed. I have lost Girgenti and Selinunti, and I lmve lost 
the series of perfumed gardcns through which the mule track 
near Selilmnti is carried. But I have seen Taormini, and the 
country from Adêrnb to PMermo, and can only say that I did 
hot know before nature could be so beautiful. It is a country. 
It passes belief. It is like the Garden of Eden, and though 
it ran in the line of my anticipations (as I say), it far exceeded 
thcm. 
I continually say En Itnquam, 1 being very homesick. 
June 17.--At last out vessel is ncaring M«u-seilles. I hope 
to send you a newspaper from London or Oxford to announce 
my arrival. 
The day belote this letter was finished, ' Lead, kindly Light' 
was written, and, however familiar to many, perhaps most, 
readers, it should bave its place here. 
Lcad, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
l.ead 'lhol me on I 
The night is dark. and 1 ara far from home 
Lt.ad Thou me on l 
IZeep Thou my feet ; I do not ask fo see 
The distant scene,--one step enough for me. 
I was not erer thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lcad me on. 
I loed to choose and see my path ; but now 
Lead Thou me on l 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
lride ruled my will : remember not past years. 
8o long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will ead me on 
O'er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone ; 
_And with the morn those angel faces smi'c 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awllil. 
dune 16, 1833 : in the Straits of Bo»H./àcio.  
 Virg..Ecl. i. 68. 
  I was aching to get home ; yet for want of a vessel I was kept af 
Palermo for three weeks .... At last I got off in an orange boat, bound 
for 51arseilles. Then it was that i wrote the lines, "Lead, kindly light," 
which have since become well known. "We were becalmed a whola 
.week in the Straits of Bonifacio.'--Aologia, p. 35. 
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l'a!ermo : June 9, 1833. 
Here I ara waiting day after day and wcek after week for 
a vessel, and very anxious lest you should be uncasy about 
me. llad ] written to you via aples when I first came heur, 
though Ihe letter wt, uld hve been three wecks in getting to 
you, you would bave heard in goc,d time. 1 wrioe now, though 
late, but ] heartily h«q)e I shall be at home before you read 
this. The captain of a Sici[ian vessel promises to sali for 
larsoilles to-morrow. 
Then, again, I ara told that eahns are eommon af this rime 
c,f yeartwelve or twenty daysbut ] run the c]mnce. The 
avcrnge lime is six days. 
[ have two let.ters written for H. and J., che of whieh  
haro destined f«w the post at Marseil]es ; the second is un- 
intelligible without the first. [One went from Iarseilles, tho 
c, ther from Lvons.] Mv further adventures when we meet, 
l,lease { o(1, b): word of muth - a more pleaaunt way. Excuso 
my scraw]; this place is very h(,t. I hve enjoyed myoelf 
bore very much, have been  good deM on the water. Tho 
breezes are most refreshing; there is n delightful public 
garden and terraces, aud [ know che or two of the merehants, 
wh,) are very kind. From Catania to Palermo I passed through 
a country which 1)allies description. I never saw such  
country [)efore ; it was a new thing. 
I was very idle in verse-making till June, when I ruade a 
start, n(l ]mve (le,ne ,me everv (lay sinee June gan, hving 
done only three in April n(l lav. 
In lnu(.h lt,nging, for I ara hoîne-sick. 
J. H. N. 

l'.S.-I bave reecived the quinquipartite lettcr--you, II., 
J., Williams, ami _'hristie. 

On the ad(h-ess of this quinquipartite ]etter, which lies 
before the Editor, is written : ' This is the letter that came 
up fo me at Castro Giovanni, and xhich I tried to read after 
tbe crisis of my fever, with the hope of learning about Rogers's 
election, till I threw the blood vio]ently into y head, and i 
all seemed like a dream.--J. I=[. .' 
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TO HIS [OT}IER. 
Lyons : Jaly 1. 
I tlmSt when you receive this I shM1 not be ïm' from you. 
eally i seems as if some unseen power, good or ha(l, was re- 
sisting my return. The thought of home has 1)rougltt te,u's in 
my eyes flw the last two months. God is giving me a sevcre 
lesson of patience, and I rust I ara hot a]together wmting the 
opportunity of discildine. If is His will. I strive to think 
t.ht, wherever I ara, G,)tl is (od and I ara I. It is on]y forty- 
eight houx's'j,urney fr,,m Mm'seilles here (200 xni]), yet on 
arriving here last night 1 f, mnd mv ankles so swol]cn laid in- 
flamcd, tiret I hure .iudged iç pl'ud.nt to l'cmain here a day, 
though in a miserable dirtyinn, yet the best in Ly.ns. [ h:ve 
the prospect of eonfiuelnent in lny beth'oom ail doEy, with the 
doubt hether I shall be al»le to proceed t«,-morrow, for at 
present it is with diculty and pain tlut I holdde across 
room. Rt is the great remedy, I suppose. So it is simple 
trial of my patience. I ara quite desolate. I ana tempted to 
say, ' Lord, hem me, for my bones are vexed.' But really I ara 
wonderfully taire, and I trust from right prineiples. Thwart- 
ing awaits me at every step. I have had mueh of this evcr 
sinee I left Naples. I earnestly hope that to-morrow will end 
your doubts and anxieties about me by the reeeipt of my letter 
from Palermo on June 9. 
I have said nothing about France, whieh is truly I« belle 
france in ail externals. I am enehantcd with if. 
[No letter was reeeived in England from me between 
Nay 7 and July 1--eight weeks. In the letter dated April 15 
and received in England on May 7, I said I was waiting at 
Naples for a wind to take me in a sailing vessel to Messina.-- 
. n. .] 
Nr. Newman arrived at his Mether's house at Iffiey on 
July 9 1Sg. On July 11 he wrote to Mr. Keble. 

lEv. J. FI. NEI,tN xo REv. J. KEBLE. 
Oriel: July 11, 1833. 
I have corne in a week from Lyons ; I was up six nights 
out of the seven- 



l';V. ISAAC VILLIAMS TO IEV. J. -. EW51AN. 

My dcar Vica,r,--X.7oe, ro,\b Xa?p«, and again 
How delightful it is fo think of your being amongst us again 
pztrticularly aftcr your bcing so long unheard of 

ItEV. II. W. VILBERFORCE TO I:)tEV. J. H. EWMAN. 
Bath : Jdy 13, 1833. 
I heard this morning, I need hot say with how muel 
tbankfulnoss, that yt,u bave passed throu.gh London towards 
Oxfin.d. /'or nced [ tell )'ou how much I fclt on hearing 
illdil'cctlv that y«,u ]lad bccn so dangcrotsly iii in the heart 
«,f a n¢'«trly harbar«,u. c«mntry, nor even the anxiety one eould 
hot but f.cl af y«ttr hm.g absence .... i llve thought 
much of Mrs. ]N-CWnlaa .nd of your sisters, and of the suflbv- 
ing thcy nlust ll;tve un(lergone .... I shall thiak of )'ou 
to-mrr,»w, wllcn, [ suppo.w, )'ou will be at St. 3Iary's. If 
vou llave ju(lged me wovthy, it will greatly dclight lle to hear 
s,)m(.thilg «,f what passcd i y,ur mi,ad during ull you have 
goc through. It is hot euriosity--eoasidering it the case çf 
c,ne so dodu" to me, and [ lhink you will hot fear from me that 
vulgar publication of feclings uttercd in the confidence of 
fricndhip, whieh is one disgrace of out ge. 
It is hot unlikely that this lcttev may bave lived in 
'ewman's mind, nnd put him upon writing at a latev date 
what he eouhl rccall of his illness in Sieily. The following is 
a papev of veeollections, dreamy and uneertain, of the incidents 
,,f his lever, ritte, as the reader must observe, at eonsider- 
able intcrvals of rime. There are bveaks in the narrative, 
which nlay be undcrsto«,d as in(licatig passages too pvivate 
ït)r pvint or seruliny of strange eyes. 
A friend whose judgment nlay be relied upon, on being 
eonsulted by the Editor, h written on this renmrkable paper, 
' Thcre is a great deal about lais i]Iness, and a good deal that 
goes into minutioe and sFecial feelin in illness. But he so 
plainly always lot,ked on the fever in all its features as a crisis 
in his lire, partly judnent on past self-will, partly a sign of 
sæeeial eleeting and dirceting fuvour, that the prominence 
given to it is quite aeeounted for by those who knew him, and 
explains why ail these strange pietures of fever are givem' 
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]]Y ILLNES8 IN SICILYo 

[Angtst 31, 1834.]- -I have wished for some rime fo write 
in this book n account of my illness in Sicily [in 1« W 1833], 
for the rememl)rance is pleasant and protitable. I shall hOt 
b able to recollect everyhing la order, so my ccount may be 
confused, running to md fro .... 
Agin, I felt it was  punishment for my wilfulness in 
going to Sicily by myself. Vht is here to be noticed is its 
remtrkable bearing ou my history, so to call it. I had hem 
released from College business and written a l»ook whieh I felt 
on the xvhole was xvorth publishing Sml,lenly, I ana lcd to 
go abroad ; the work being still in MS. When out,, I eould 
hot but feel that something of service was in store fol" nie. 
reeolleet writing to [John F.] Christie to this ettbct, that, 
nevertheless, if God willed me a prirate life, the happier for 
xne ; and I think I do feêl this, O my God ! so t.hat, if Thou 
xvilt give me retirement, Thou wilt give me wha I shall rejoieo 
and prefer to reeeive, exeept that 7[ should be vexed to see 
one else d,_»blg what I could in a measure do myself. Vell, in 
an unlooked-for way I eome to Sieily. From that rime eve W- 
thing xvent wrong : I eould ahnost faaey if was oa that day 
that I eaught my fever. Certainly I was weak and low ff'oto 
that time forward, and had so many little troubles to bear that 
I kept asking almost impatiently why God so fought agains 
me. Towards the end of the next da), I was quite knocked 
up, and laid down af Nieolosi on the bed with the feeling tha 
my reason perclmnee might fail nie. Then followed my voyago 
from Catania to Syraeuse and baek, and then to Adern6, 
where the inseets for he rb'st rime ceased to plague me. 
had notieed feverish symptoms in me the foregoing day [i.e. 
I eould hot eat af Catani on April 30], and that night being 
almost ehoked with a fee!ing which af t.he rime I attributed 
to having taken some ginger with my supper. However, 
have got into the narrative here, without meaning if. Vhat 
I xvanl;ed firs to speak of xvas the providence and ste'ange 
meaning of if. The lever xvas most dangerous ; for a week my 
attendants gave me up, and people were dying of if on all sides ; 
yet M1 through I had a confiden feeling I douht recover. I 
told my servant so, and gave as a reason (even when semi- 
delirious, md engaged in giving him my friends' direction 
home, and so preparing externally for death) that ' I thought 
God had some work for me.' These, I believe, were exactly 



my words, and when, after the fever, I was on the road to 
l'«tlerm% sc, wcak I couhl hot walk l»y myself, I sat on the l»ed on 
the m,,vning «,f M«ty 2; or 3Iay 27 profusely weeping, and only 
al»le Io say lhztt I eould hot help thinking çod had something 
f,w me to <h» at ho,me. This [ repeated to my servant, to 
wh«,m the words were uuintelligible of course. 'ow it eer- 
tainly is remarka]»lc that a new and larger sphere of action 
had «qen«,d Ul»»n inc i'r,ln the verv lllonlent I returned. 3Iy 
1,,,k [' .kri«tns'] imi«td was m,t lublished f,,r some months ; 
1,ul. lt,ng l».fiwe that [ was busy. [mmediately on my return 
1 he«trd llmç lç.l»le was g«,ing te, ]we«tcl an ssize sermon on the 
limes, aml it was 1,reac]wd «u the very tirst Sunday after my 
r«,luv; litq it was lwinted. Chse up«»n this] suppose, 
wilhin a f, wl night «,f my return- I suggested to Palmer, Keble, 
«mi Fv«*udean«tss«»ciali«»n f«w traets. In August I wrote and 
lwinh.d f«»ur ; thon ft,lhwed lhe address to the .oErehbishop, 
hich wilh the trtets quite occupied me during Michaelnms 
Te.vin, in lhc e«,urse «,f  hich (Ne»v. 5) my w«rk ws published. 
Tlwn f«,lh»wed mv serm«»ns, pul»lished iu Fcbruary or Mreh 
,f this lweent ye«w. Tlmn, in Easter Term, the resistanee of 
lhe ifissenters' Ulaiversity .kdmissi,m Bill, in whieh I was 
lllti¢]l e«leel'led. 
Now for the particultrs t»f my illness. On Thursday, 
M ay 2, I started frolll Adel'n6the seene was most beautiful 
hills thrown about on all sides, ad eovered ith green eorn, 
in all variety of shmles, relieved I,y the light (raw sielm) stone 
of the hills. The wh«»le d«kv the seene as like the garden of 
Eden, most exquisitely betutiful, tlmugh vaTing, sometimes 
with de'p valleys »n the side and many trees, high hills with 
towns «»n the t»p as at . Filippo d'.kgirb, Etna behind us, 
and Castrç» JUal b¢.f«»re in the distance. On the whole, I 
supp«»se 1  ent f«rty-tw¢» toiles that day on my mule, but with 
g'eat pain. [ set out walking, the mules etming after, and 
l'ell t» tears thinking t»f dcar 3[«trg as I lo«»ked at the beautiful 
lW«sp«wt. When 1 got tt Retlf»uto I wts obliged to lie down 
fol" 111 11,111" O1" SO. [ e«tnm)t tell whether [ thought myself ill or 
hot. Vith much distress I proeeeded, taking some vine ttt S. 
Filippo, and, I believe, elsewhere [I reeollee with diffieulty dis- 
mounting, and erawling vith my servant's help to a wine-hop, 
and sitting on a stone], till in the evening I got to Leonforte. 
Here at Leonforte] I lay, I believe, without sleep, and next 
morning, when I ttempted to get up, I fell baek and ws too 
il! to do so. (This is the best of my reeol!eetion. ) 
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[DecemSer 28, 1834.]--I bclieve I must have been somewhat 
[not light-headed but] scarcely myself the (lay befiwe on my 
journey, else surely my iudispositio w.uld hve been forced 
upon my mind by my ft'equent stol»pings and restings. I 
faucy I h«tl but oue wishto g«t on ; th«t my troubles at 
Syracuse had quite tken wy my present ejoyment of wht 
I sw, and that [ lo,)ked t everything but as the mtter for 
futm'e retrol)ective plesm'e, which indeed was my original 
view in coming here. Well, aftcr some rime, a grea persou- 
age haing gone from the other im, I m;maged t» dress aud 
get down tbcre .... I think it, was Friday, May :, lla«t l 
begau to think what I cou]d take to d» me g,),d .... 
thought and thought, till i struck me (.ara,mille would do me 
good las being a t, mic tmd stomachic.M«trch 8, lS40]. 
had seen some gr,»wig wild a.t ('orfu, a,(1, rem.mbcri,g this, 
bade my serv«mt inquire. There were no sh«)ps i the place, 
much less a chcmist's ; but it so happeed that camomile was 
a familiar medicine with the common po»pie, and c:wh house 
had it, so he got some. At first he ruade me some tea of the 
leaves, which was very rough, ud I had some cmp;trison for 
it, I believe, at the time, but I f, wgot wh«t. ext he ruade 
me some with the flowers, whi('h I th,)ught beautiful, and was 
certinly very refveshing. [ coasider it wus owig to this 
(under Providence) that I was enabled ultimately to proceed 
on my jourey. I recollcct thinking at last I hd round out 
whut was the matter with me, and the whole night I passed in 
that distressing way . . . which I used often to do at home 
belote I went abroa,1. I t,l(1 my servant so, nd bade hhn 
feel my puise. He said it was lever. I sMd, ' Oh o t I know 
myself better.' As I lay lu bed the first day, manv thoughts 
came over me. I felt God was fightingaginst me, ad fclt-- 
at last I knew wiyit wus for self-will. I felt I had beex 
very self-villed, that the Froudes had been ugainst my coming ; 
so ulso at Naples the Wilberf«)rces, perhaps the Neates and 
Andersons. I said to myself, ' Vhy did no oue speak out, s;ty 
hall a word ? Why was I left now to interp'et their meaning ' 
Then I tried to hmcy where the Froudes were, and how happy 
I should hve beeu with them in France, or perhaps in 
England. Yet I felt aud kcpt saying to myself, ' I hve hot 
sinncd against light,' and at oe rime I had a most consoling, 
overpowering thought of G«d's electing love, and Seelued to 
feel I was His. But I believe ail my feelings, painful and 
pleasant, were heightened by somewhat of delirium, though 
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they st.iii are frein God in the vay of Providence. Next day 
the se]f-rcproaching feclings inereased. I seemcd te see more 
and m«we my utter hollowness. I began te think of all my 
profcssed prineiples, and fe!t they were mere intelleetual 
dcduetions frein one or two admitted truths. I comFared 
mysclf with Kcble, and fclt that I was mere'y dcveloping his, 
11) my, convictions. I know I had v«'y clear thoughts abouç 
ihis thon, and I bclieve in thc main true oncs. Indeed, this 
is huw I h»«& m mys«.lf ; very much (as lhe illustration goes) 
as a pane of glass, which tranmnits he:tt, bcing cold itself. I 
h«tve a vivid pcreepti, m uf thc eonsequcnccs t,f certain admitted 
principIcs h«tve  etmsidcr«tble intçllcetmtl capacity of draw- 
ing them out, have the refinement te admire them, and a 
rhet«»ricd or his(rini« power t.« relu.cent them ; and, having 
no grcat (i.e. m» ivid) hve uf lhis worhl, hcther riches, 
h)n«mrs, (w anylhing e]se, and seine firnmess and natural 
dignily of ehmtctcr, takc the professiu (,f them upon me, as 
I might sing a tune  hich I likcd- -le»ring thc Truth, but net 
posscssing it, fur I b,]ieve mvself at hem't to bc nearly hollow, 
i.e. i(h liCtle lue, litlle scif-denial. I be]ieve I have seine 
faith, th;tt is ail ; and, as te my sins, they need my pocssing 
no little amount of faith te set against lhem and gain their 
rcmission. By-thc-I)yc, this statemeut willaccount for it, how 
I can preach the Truth i(lmut thinking much of myself. 
Arnold, in his letter te Grant about me, accuoes me among 
others of i(lentifyig high excellence with certain peculimities 
of my own--i.e, preaching mysclf. But te rcturn. Still more 
strieras thoughts came over me.  thought I had bcen very 
sclf-willed about thc tutorship affair, ami new I vievcd my 
vhole course as one )f presumI,ti(,n. It struck me that the 
5th of May as just at hand, whiÇ.h was a mcmora[le dav as 
being tlutt on which (what e callcd) mv Ultimatum as sent 
in te the t'rovost ; and that on the thirl anaiversary I should 
be lying t,n a sick I,ed lu t strangc couutry .... I recollec(ed, 
1o% th«tt my last act on leaving Oxford was te preach a 
Univcrsi{y scrmo a;ainst sclf-will .... Yeg still I said te 
myself, ' I lntve net sinncd against light.' 
I cmmot describe my full miseT on this S:ttuvday, May 4. 
My door would only locX', i.e. no mere c]asl) , but with a kcv ; 
my servaat was a good dettl way, and thus lo:ked me in. Iy 
feelings were acutc mad nerv«ms in a high degree. I forced 
myself up te keep my mind t'rem thinking of itself, I kcpb 
counting the number of stars, flowers, &c., in the pattern oï 
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the paper on the valls to occupy me. Juat at this rime 
(beore or after) the miscrablc whinc of Sicilian bcggars was 
heard outsidc my door, the staircase communicating with the 
street. Vho ca desribc thc wretchcdness of that low, 
feeble, monotonous c T ? which went on [ calmot say how 
long (I unable fo do anything) till my sevv:tnt re!eased me 
a[ter a time. Now in my lowest distress I was relieved fir.t 
by some music fvom some tvavelling perforlncrs, vho we-a 
passing on ([ blieve) fo Ptlerlno. [N.B.--I htd seen a bai/- 
?,il)e , to my surprise, bet.ween C«tttnia and lcrlno.] The 
music was, I believe, such as ]mrl) and cl:u'ionet. nd now [ 
think it vas that lllV scvvaut 1)rop(»sed a walk. ]Iv lirai tall:ed 
mueh of some handome f«)ut«ùn at the end of the town, but 
1 put off seeing it, I helieve now, and  e walked out in the 
S. Filil)po road, and then turned up a lane on the south (i.e. 
the left hand). There [ sat down on a b:tnk under a fi-tree 
(the leaves, I believe, were out), and woudeved how it shouhl 
be that I was there ; it was the evcning. I ftwget what else 
I thought of or saw. (I think this walk was on this day, yet 
somehow bave somctimes a notion that the ride on thc mule 
which is to co:ne pvescntly ws to-day.) 5Iy scrwmt wished 
to get on, I believe, mttu:'allv enough. [Fcbruavy 6, 1842, we 
had a speculîion about lmving a litl,r ma.le, in which I 
might be earvied to Palermo.] fie thou.ght lne dyin., and 
told me a story about a siek offieev ho had att,ndcd on in 
Spain, who left him all his 1)agge, th«.n got wcll. I did hot 
see the drift of thc story at the time. 1 gave him a direction 
to write to if I died (Froude), but I said, ' I do hot thi)k [ 
shall. [ have m)t sinned against the light,' or 'God has still 
work for me to do.' I thiuk tle latter. 
[Sttntl«!/, ,IAtrch 1, 1835.] -Durhg the Friday Lty 3 and 
Saturdav May 4 I had eaten nolhhg or vcvv little. I eould 
nc)t swa]low. On the Sumlay May 5  was eating evevy half- 
hour all tlnvugh the dy. , fney came uëon me, ci;ber the 
Saturday or Sunday night, that I was quite we]], and only 
wanted food; and [ quite laughed with mvself through the 
night t the news [ shou'.d have to tell in Eugltmd, how 
shameful it was and hov ridieulous I had been to h: ve misc,l 
sing Girgenti fvom such a negleet. One of these nigts, 
Sturday (I think),  w»,s awM-:e 11 night. (My servnt slp 
m the room. I forget when first.) I reeolleet asking him 
whether he sid prayershe sid, yes I had had a plan of 
reading  him on Sunday s, and had hoped to do it on the 



Sunday [ supposed I shouhl pass ai Glrgenti. : recollect [on 
the Satur(l«y] the dreamy vicw I had (.,f the room, with the 
wretchcd lamp. I (h'eamed of thc buildigs of Catania. 
Vcll, on thc Sunday I kcpt cathg all day. I do hot think I 
kncw if was Sunday. l iowever, in the evening (if if was 
Stturd«ty), ve vet out on out mules towards Palcrmo for 
ride. I t vas vcry tine scenery. As we came back thcre was 
a Sici]i«tn family of tlle uppcr rank with servants, &c., loug- 
ig outside tll(. ¢own near the steep parq)et of the cli[E 
recollect al<ig some questi,,ns alotL them, and somohow so 
stt-ongly comt,ctitg lhem xith tbc m,t.ion of its being Sunday 
th:tt t cc'taialv tl,»ught it was Suaday, wlwthcr it was or no. 
q'hat eVçlilg 1 (h.t.rmincd te» set off ncxt morting for Palermo. 
] had a strage feclil,g (»n my mind llmt Gtd meets those who 
g, on it His w«y, wlm remcmb(,v l[iln in lIis way, in the 
l)aths «»f tire Lu'd ; tlmt 1 must put mvsclf in Ilis path. 
way, that I must do my 1,art, and that He met those who 
r«i,*ice aud worked right(,ousuess, and rememhered Him in 
l lis ways--s(,mc tcxts »f this kind kei)t haunting me, and I 
(h,t«,rline(I to set out by davbrt.ak. 
lI(.f,-,re sctting out on 51onday the 6th I drank some toast- 
and-water uhich my servant ruade. We set out almost belote 
sunrise. Scarccly had we got hall a toile, when I fclt very 
weak (I belicvc), and said I must hure sometbing to eat. 
soEid I must have some chicken (on which ] lmd lived the day 
belote). Mv servant remonstratedthe things were just 
pa('kcd up. I was pcrempto'y, and he was obliged to undo 
the baggage aml gct it. I f«,-get what was on mv mind. As 
I went on again a gt'cat thirst came on. I began sucldng 
sllle lllOSt delicious orauges which were on the wayside, 
vcry la'ge and line. I kcpt thinking what I should be able 
to say to my mothcr and sisters about the fineness of these 
«,t'ang.s--not sweet or tart. but a fine aronmtic bitter. ([ 
I,clicvc thcy w,,re very fiae. Mv servant said so; they were 
very large.) It was hot thirt I fclt, but a convulsive feeling 
(»f sutti»catio almost about my throat-verv distressing. 
last I t.otd< to catig thc leaves of the trees as I went on. 
s«tid I must bave u'(th, r. I imputed if to the toast-and-water, 
which I vas sure was bad. The bead had I,een harsh for 
some rime and I said it was very rough bread. This I think 
was the notion which rixe fceliug in my throat gave me. 
Several mlles passed and no water no bouse. Ai last a cottago 
to the right-but no means of getting anything. We vero 
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going through a level (high, I suppose), with Castro Giowtnni 
before us. l: reeolleet (then, I belicve) debating whether if 
was vorth while to turn aside thither ; it ws f«mr toiles out of 
the vay. We saw the outline of the buildigs md a temple 
or eastle. My servant was told by the lnuleteer it was 
:Roman work, I think. There were few trees or beauty of 
seenery near the road. Caltanisetta, on the other side (the 
right), I forget whether I saw it now or in the afternoon, i 
my further progress. 
This was seven mlles from Leonforte. It might be between 
six and seven o'clock. I set oit" b(,fore rive, ami we went al»out 
three or four toiles an hour. At length 1 was t«tken some 
little w,y to the right to a hut, [ think it was a tout, whcre 
:I got some water and rcsted. There was no floor, only the 
gmund. Under Etna, where we lost ourselves, I m)ticcd 
high bltck cones, like collectious of hol)-poles ; and I think 
shepherds were in them; we heard dogs. This might be 
something of the saine kind. 5Iy blue travelling cloak was 
spread under me, and I lay down at lcngth. How long I 
lay--hours prol)ably--I do not know. In /he course of the 
d:ty I recollect a man came in to the good pcople thcre, who 
were of diflbrent orges and sexes, and as f;ir as I understood 
him, asked for money to pray souls out «)f pur»-atory. How 
in my then state l could mderstand his Sicilian [ do no 
know. I recollect asking my servant whethcr a bad man had 
hot corne in; and he stid no, a ver)" good mtn. As I lay 
when I opened my eyes, I saw the nmn and women, young 
aud old, h;tnging over me with great interest, aud apparently 
much rejoiced to see me a little 1)etter. At length, as I lay, 
I felt fingers on my puise. [Suday, September 6, 135.] It 
was a medical man who was visiting persons ill of the fever 
(I believe), near, and some one had tt,ld him there was a sick 
person, a foreigner, close by, and he came. I f,-,rget what he 
said. I was almost stupid at times. I think he recommended 
to give me a drink of camomil,', lemon, and sugar, every now 
and then, and to get to Catro Gi«)vamfi It was most refresh- 
ing. After a time, I do hot know the tilne «)f d:ty, someone 
said an English party wa.s p:ssiug. It turned out to be a 
diligence on the way to Palermo. A thought came across me 
tlmt if [ were dying, I might let my iriemls know the last of 
me, and I insisted on speaking to them. My servant remon- 
strated. I was very ernest, commanded hiln, and could 
nlmost fancy I rose, or opened my trvelling bag, or bade him 
VOL. I. rl B 



carry it, or somethin.g or other. At length I got my way, 
and «me of the party math, his appearance. Thev were hot 
English ; but this man, a t:erman, could speak Enghsh. I 
gave him ihe letter of introduction ] Imd to Mr. Thomas (?) 
at Palermo, and begged him to sy I forget what ; and thanked 
him most f«r enly, ami felt much r¢,lieved, though i was hot 
much whit.h I did, or he promied. After a time, I supposo 
lowrds thc evening, I managed to be put sideways, and held 
on (he mule, nd so set olï ff«" ('astro (hvl[ or 3uan. The 
l,ar(ing with ihe l»or l».,,i,lc in (he lent as very alictionate. 
I askcd thcir mure. «tml sùd I would mention if in England. 
(I h:tve forg«»th.n it.) Mv serant burst into team, though 
sh«uhl mt lmve though: hhn espec]ally tender. 
sui,pose , four milcs fo ç'tstro ¢;i«»vanni, ami ul»hill , verv stvep. 
Wh n e got there we could g¢'t no room ; nothing apearcd 
p,ssble but some damp and dark place, which my servant 
wouhl hot conse,t te,. Some frars (in bron ?)passed by, 
ami [ entreatcd my scrvaut to ask them to take me ito 
monast«ry. At h'ngth I got  very ni'e comfortable more 
he house of a ma of some pr«»perty who let lodghgs. I was 
put to I,cd ; /he medkal man  ho had felt my palse and was 
{they say) the chicf fi he place was out of th» way, and they 
brought h another, who was said fo be inferior, but I ruade 
mu'h of him. ]{e had motstaches and a hrsh voice. 
Now I do hot know how to relate vhat cornes. I shall 
recollect so irrcgtflarly, and medical «md other circumstances 
so mingled together; and th-re were some things I do hot 
lke to put on paper. First, they determined t.o take bld 
from me. I preferrd my instep fo my arm. thnkig they 
might hot be kilful. They stcuck once, and I think again, 
aud no bood came I thought mvself going. (I cannot quite 
tll  hethec or hot I ;m colouriug tlds, so let me sy once for 
a]l that ,ny descriptions of mv fee]ings should be attendeJ 
,11 throu«jh with ' I believe,' fr I hve half-recollections 
glhnpses whit.h vaaish when I look ri.ht at tf.cm.) Mv ser- 
vant was so distressed he fhted away. At last the blood 
came. [ had three i,cisions. It was v¢.rv, lke cu[p{ng. 
They took awy four outccs - little enough. Mr. Babington, 
to whom I tohl it aft,rvards, said it could do me no good ; but 
they sad they were afraid fo do more, I seemed so weak. 
cannot tell whether I was mvself the next mocnhg. 
vague recollections of medicine being given me more than 
ente, ith an fi:]unction to dcse me with cold lemonade. My 
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servant was for warm tea; I insisted on the lemon,de, and 
n, ade a formal complaint te the doctor that ho (Gennaro) 
changed the prescril)tions (and I wouhl net see Gennaro for 
a while). I corresponded with the doctor in LoEtin. I have 
the papers still with me. He, I suppose, was no decp LoEtin 
scholar, and pretended my Latin was nonsense ; but it is very 
good, particularly considering 1 was se iii. I was light-headed 
these days, and barely recoflcct things. I was net still  
moment, my servaut said afterwards, and was flusbed in the 
face. They callcd it  gastric foyer. It as very destructive 
there. Persons were d)ing daily, and at (lir'enti and af 
Trapani (?) as [ learned afterwards. If was «ttten(h,d cmnmonlv 
 . . with what they called choiera, but net in my case ....  
don't know h,,w long it lasted ; perhaps frein Catania te Adernb 
(May 1 or 2 te M«y II ?) .... 
[ have seine notion that the other complaint lasted rive 
days. I was in paiu .... They gave me over for a week, but 
my servant said he th,,ught I should gct w.ll, fr(,m the avidity 
with vhich I always teck my medicine. Thc lever came te a 
crisis in seven, nine, or eleven days--nfine, I believe, in eleven. 
 . . I had seine miserahle nights; the dreamv, confusion of 
delirium--sitting on a staircase, wanting something, or with 
seine dih3culty, very wretched, a.nd solnething about my Mother 
and sisters. IIow I dl'eaded the long lfights, lyiug without 
sleep, as if seem¢d, ail through the darkness. I wanted te get 
seine ,)ne te sit up with me, but did net succeed. Indeed, it 
was with diftàcultv I got nurses. The principal tne said te 
Gennaro (as he tel.1 me afterwards), and he te her, ' Well, we 
nmst go through with if, and if we catch the lever, we catch 
if.' (kennaro slept in the room. 1 got the muleteer te si up 
with me. 'lhe heat, toc, was miserable. I suspect [ ought 
te bave been kept quite col. I vas reduced te the lowest 
conceivable weakness, net beivg able te raise my hand te my 
head, ner te sval!ow. I had macaroni, &c., but nothing 
agreed ; biscuits, some [ liked. (\Vhen I first g,)t there, there 
were seine camomile flowers on the table near the bed, which 
were most refreshing, and I begged they mi;aht net be removed.) 
[ coat;.,mallv had most oppress ve ahnost faintings ; I suspect 
the heat ha(Ï much te de with it. They had nothing but viuegar 
te relieve me, which the muleteer wiîh his great bullet tips 
of fingers (se I recollect I called them, whiIe he administered 
it with them) applied te my nose in the middle of the night. 
Vhen I got better I used te wtch for the day, and when light 



appeared ¢hrough the shuttcr, for tbere w,s no blind or curtain, 
] used fo soliloquise : ' O sweet light ! God's best gift,' &c. 
the-I)ye, I discharged the muleteer aftcv SOlnC (lays with 
quarvel (he g«)ing beSwe the magistrates) between him and me, 
lhrough (lc, maro, al)out wages depending on orking and 
st«,Iq)ing (i«tys, iu which I g«)t somewht the worse, as might 
lw expeetcd. My conlinual faintness was most distressing by 
d;ty, aftcrwards. A continual snuffing up vinegar was the 
only thing which kel,t me, up. ] wanted c«)ld water to my 
lwa(1, but lhis was long aflerwards. The (h)ct«w and Genlmro 
xould uot let me. [ nmugc«l to outwit Gemmro by pretend- 
ing te) (bl) mv temldeS x ith vinegar, and so held a weç cloth 
1o them. lit, uscd to b:the with v.negar temples, ears, nose, 
face, and ncck (?). 
A faiv was ]whl in ('astro (liCwanni after a few days, and 
[Maveh , lS-[0, Littlemore] I think [ was much annoyed with 
lh«. gre;tt mfise which this fait ctused. It was under my 
wimi()w. I t was a gl'eat fait, [ bclieve, and lhere were to the 
l,est «)f mv rec«,lh.cti-n lodg«.rs in ct)nsequence, or guests, in 
lhe n«,xt room (lhï«)ugh the folding doors)three, according to 
my impressiol,, who lalkcd. Vhat distressed me most was 
the daily 51;tss hell (I SUl)pose it was in a neighbouring church). 
I used quite fo wrilhe ahout, and put my head under the bcd- 
clolhes, ,nd asked Gennaro if it couhl be stopped. He 
answered with a laugh of surprise lhat it should hot annoy 
me, and of encouragement, as if making light of it. I bave 
since thought they might suppose it was a heretic's misery 
undcr a ]mlv l)ell. Gennaro ruled me most entirely. I was 
very submissive, and he aullvwitative. The toaster of the 
lmuse was very civil, l[e heard I liked music, and he got 
some performers to play t,> me in the next room. It was verv 
lwautifu], but too much for me. Vhat slmnge, dreamy 
l'«:miniscences «)f f(,cling does this attempt at rel:ttion raise[ 
Se) the music vas h.ft o[t: Vheu I was getting well, ail sorts 
of maladies came ul»»n me. ()ne which came, or which I 
fancied, as de/ermimtion of bk:od to the head. I had a 
mtit)n it was lnOUnting, mounting; that it had got as high 
as my ears, &c. I got an idea lhat sleep would bring it on, 
that I ought hot to s]eep, and  did all I could to rcsist if. 
A cough came on, a wearisome continual cough, for some 
]murs every day in the evening. I spit a good deal. At 
length they would hOt let me, saying it would lmrt me. They 
ruade an issue in my arm f,r it, which took it ooE I think. 
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Even ,t Lyons I had profuse cold sweats af night. I had a 
notion that I h,d gç»t inflanmmtion çff the chest, and recç»llect- 
ing that at Bvighton in 1,29 Dr. Price had sai(1 ho would hot 
leave my Mother till she could draw a dccp bveath without 
paiu, I was ever (lrawing dcep brcaths, and fclt pain at the 
bottom of my chest. 
Vhen the doctor came in the early part of my illness, he 
used to shake his head on fceling my pulse and sy, 'A-ah I 
a-ah ! debil, d,,bil !' 
When ] wa.. getting better I walked al»out the room to gain 
my feet, first b,aning on my servant and a stick, llut eveu 
when I ws eome t) Pa]crmo I eould hot get out of the «trrigc 
by myse]f, and for somc rime walkcd with a stick ; imlwç)ving 
rapid]y, so that one of the servants al»out the inn said--[ 
think, in English--'Come, sir, eheer up ; you will gct quite 
young again.' After wa]king al»«ut the room a little of a day, 
my servant got me to walk a little in the next room, through 
the folding doors, partly fo amuse me, for it was the rime I 
thought I had inflammation of the chest, and at length he got 
me with grcat (litiiculty downstairs (down the stone steps) 
and took me out and seated me in a chair-- think under my 
window, looking ,cross somewhat of a space, so I seem to 
think, fo a pillar whieh he snid was Roman. As I sat in the 
chair, I could hot command mysclf, but cricd profusely, the 
sight of the sky was so piercing. A number of poor collectcd 
about me fo see me ; I had ma(le them , prescrit already, at 
my servant's suggestion, as a thank-ottring. The chief Lady 
}3ountiful of the plm:e had died of my fever during my ill- 
ness. I heard of her state from d«y to day, and at ]ast of 
her death. The bell t length went for her funeral. One day 
:[ was able, with Gennaro's help, fo get as far as the Cathedral. 
I suppose if could not be ftr. I walked up the aisles. It was 
:Norman, fo the best of my recollection. I remember nothing 
but thick heavy capitals. The day before setting off for 
Palermo, for which I was very impatient, we went out a little 
in a close carriage. 
Vhen I was getting better, and lay in bed thinking, the 
events of my life came thick before nm, I believe, but I could 
hot rccollect the state of things, e.g. I couhl hot tell if Dr. 
:Nicholas was alive or hot. ] had ll sorts of schemes how I 
was fo make money fo pay my extra expenses from my illness. 
And I thought a good deal of my book on the Arians, and how 
if might be improved, and re-arranged parts--and I almost 
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think I eventually adopted some of these suggestions. I think 
it was on one of these early dxys of my illness--no, if must 
be r,uther wlwn [ was getting wel], for [ fancy i conncctèd 
with the rush of b]ood to my headtht I called for u pencil 
and paper, and, as it were, composed the verses (since in tho 
'Lvnt ') bcginning ' 'Mid Balak's mngic rires.' When I got 
to PMormo {I think it ws) I found to my surprise that I had 
ah'eady composed ihem at [essina. The immediate cause of 
the ru»h of blood to my head ws receiving  letter from 
home ; it e«une up from Palermo, and ] thi.k this was from 
tire correslondents. ] i,rcd over it, small writing,  ithout mv 
glasscs,  ith gr«at avidity, hoping to sec the news of the Orièl 
electim, but it was hot there .... It seemed ]ike  dream or 
absurdity how I shouhl ever get to Englalld again. As to tho 
lriol elcction, I first saw the news of it in  'Galinani'at 
Palermo, and on seeing that Ilogers was eleeted, I kissed tho 
pal,er rapturously. 
[Jl,rch 25, 140 (Littlemor@]--I think I bave forgotten 
to say that I had continuM pains in the early part of my 
iliness in a ay which as very uncommon ith me. Also [ 
should mention solne fantastic dreams I had when I was 
getting weii, which I barelv reeollect now. One, that I was 
introdueed to the Russian Court, and that I began talking 
to the Epress ; and then I bethought myself, ' How ill-nmn- 
nerly ! In thc easeof great people, Olle should hot spoak, but 
bc spoken to.' Another, that one army froln tleggio was 
crossing the strait to another at Messina, and taking a towl 
I was in the one or the other, French or English, I thilfl. 
Another was an army coming up heights to Castro Giovalmi. 
These dreams about m'mies mighg be partly suggested by a 
visit of three magis'rates to me, who ta]ked about the quarter- 
ing of the English at Castro (lioçanni ; the occasion of their 
coming was a qmtrrel I had with my dtor. When I round 
myscif gtling well, I was greatly impressed wigll his skill and 
vcry gratcful. I wished fo make him presents over and above 
his pay. I gave him or the toaster of tbe bouse a pocket 
eompass, thermometet; a Virgil and, I think, soe other Latin 
books, and perhaps some other things. The doetor took a 
fancy to something which (lennaro thought too expensie to 
part with, or, as I faney from the event, wished the toaster of 
the house to have. He took it away with him, and my ser- 
vant t.ook the matter befol'e the nmgistrates, who aecordillgly, 
partly perhaps from euriosity, paid me a sit. I did no 



understand a word they s,nid, though Gennaro interpreted 
some things. By-the-bye, on my f;tlling ill, all my knowlcdgo 
of Italian, such as it was, wcnt, while Latin remained. 
c,f the three was art ecclesi«stic, a,l I do not know why, but 
I stared at him in a strange way, till my servant, thinking if 
would hurt me, forbadc me briskly. I got my property back, 
and then Gcnnaro wislwd me to give it to Aloysio, the nmster 
of the house, but I wouhl hot. I was visited at the beginning 
of my illness by a priest ; and told my serant, hen hall 
light-headed, I wishcd to dispute with him. I was also visited 
by the brothcr of my landlord, who asked and obtaincd of me 
a ycllov wash-leather, such as thcy rub plate with. Thcre 
was some one clse in the early part of my illness wlmm 
my Latin with the doctor [ calledprobs homo ; he might haro 
been the husband of my infcrior nurse. 
And now I have said everything pretty nearly that I can 
recollect of this ilhmss. I set off from Castro Juan on May 25, 
Whitsun Eve. I mistook, by-the-bye, and calculated it a week 
xvrong. For at Palermo a week after, I fancied it was Whit 
Sunday, whereas it was Trinity. On the Sunday before, I was 
vell enough to know that it was Jcmima's birthday, and fancy 
that I revived about the 17th ; but the crisis must lutve beex 
earlier. 13y-the-bye, I should have acknowh'dged the gre.t 
honestyof ail my atte»dants. Gennaro had charge of clothes, 
money--everything. I lost nothing. A large sure ¢,f money 
came to me from :Palermo in dollars safe. I-[e paid nothing 
vithout askiug my leave ; and though he had coveted «11 my 
effects, if I died, yet even then he vished them f.rmallv be- 
queathed to him. 5Iy watch, and indeed everything I had, 
was at the mercy of a number of persons, lgo English consul 
was nearer, I suppose, than Girgenti. To proceed ; [ set off" or 
the 25th, and had great compu»ctions about travelling through 
the Sunday (next dty), but at last ove+ame them. I travelled 
through an exquisitely beautiful count«'y, part of it, howeve»; 
by night. My joy was too great for me at first. I never saw 
such a country--the spring in ifs greatest lnxuriance. Ail 
sorts of strange trees--very steep and high hills over which 
the road vent ; mountains in the distance--a profusion of 
Such 
aloes along the road. bright colouring- ail in tune with 
my reviving lire. I had a great appetiW, and was alw«tvs 
coaxing (as I may call it) Gennaro fo cakes. Here, by-the- 
bye, I should record my feelings of returning appetite after tho 
illness. As I got better at Castro Giovanni he used to give mo 



an egg baked in wood ashes and seine tea for breakfast, and 
eakes. I|ow I langed for ig ! And when I toak the tea, I 
eould na help erying oug wih dolight. I used o say, 'Ig is 
life frein the dea,i [' I never had such feelings. Ail through 
my ilhwss ] had depen(h.d on I lemmro se mueh I could net 
bear him frein the room rive minutes. I used alwavs te be 
erying ouç, for I d,m't know how long t«Nether. ' Gen-na- 
ro-o-o-o-o-o ] ' They fed me on chieken broth. I did net take 
beef hr«»th or i»eef tea tili [ gt»t te PMermo, and that gave me 
something of the eestatic feelings whieh the tea had given. I 
g,,t t,, Palcrmo the third day, May 27, having ([ think) on the 
2t;lh rested af a se»ri of inn hm'e the landlord eame and 
h.,kt'd at me. I as cry veak. When [ got up the nmrning 
¢ff the 21;th or 271h l sat seine time by tire bedside, mTi,,g 
1,ittm'ly, and ail 1 eould say was tha I was sure God had somo 
uovk fro" me te de in England. This, indeed, I had said te 
lv. XViseman aç lb,me, but though sineerely said, the words 
wt.re n, l,«,intedly said ; but in «mswer te the question how 
1,,ng ve staved tlu.re, 1 said tha we had wovk at home. I wish 
I eouhl sec my h.tt«r te ç'hristie ; I must ask him for ig. ut 
n,,w my puise was intense and overpowering, and my servant 
of course eouhl m,t understand me a ail. Bug te proeeed te 
15tlermo. [ was lodged at Page's hotelthe hostess Ann Page, 
who had married. I thiuk, an Italian or Sieilian. She was 
very eager o please me, and hegged me te reeommend ber 
lmuse at home. Nhe was a mothm'ly sorg of person, and made 
e sage and tapioca, &c. The merchants (wine merehants) 
xvere very civil. Af firsg thev thoughg me dying. I w se 
very weak, and eouhl uot speak exeep drawling. I used te 
g,» on tho water every day, and thag set me up. I revived 
day by dav wonderfully. I was there nearly three weeks, till 
au,,e la. "I was  very trying rime, yeg perhal,S I sbould nog 
have been strong emmgh belote tha timeCÁ te go by 
el[  1 eoml,osed a Lyra a day, I think, frein the dav I go 
here. Ilay-making. was e"°in« on while I was there. I wen 
up te the Monte Pellegrino ; I weng te the Hydra cave, &e. ; 
but I ruade ver T little use of my rime, expeeting te sail almost 
daily, and lmme-siek and mueh disa.ppointed ag the delay. I 
weng a great deal ingo the publie garden, ealled, I think, the 
X'illa Reale, and along tire beaeh outside, sitting in the seats. 
llowever, they told me I musg net go oug in the middle of the 
day, though in ghe slmde. Sometimes there were seiroeeos 
gnd very gwing, the wind like a furnaee. The elouds were 
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blue, the taxvny mountains looking wondrous. I dincd besides 
at the merchant's, at Mr. Thonms's, a merchant living two or 
three miles out on the Monreale road--a nmrricd ,mtn. The 
day belote I sai]ed I met there Mr. Page of Ch. Ch. I called 
on the German who had passed and colne out to me when ] lay 
in the cabin on the road under Castel Juan. hIy conveynce 
in which I had corne to Plermo came from lalermo. All this 
time I knew my friends in England were in a state of anxiety, 
but I had no lneans of communicating with them. My 'private 
diary' for 1833 gives many daily dctails. 
I left Gennaro af Palermo ; he xvas fo go b:tck to Naples 
fo his wife and fami]y. Since, I bave heard he is in Lord 
Carrington's f«unily in England. lit was, hulnauly Slwaking , 
the preserver of my lire, [ think. Wh«t I shouhl h,ve done 
without him [ calmot think. He nursed me as a child. An 
English servant never could do what he did. ]Ie had once 
been deranged, and was easily overset by liquor. I found him 
so at Palermo, though he dcnied if. He once or twice left me 
a whole day, or a long while. 
Vhen we parted, I fancy I gve him about 10/. over and 
al)ove his wages and a character vritten. Before I had given 
him anything, he began fo spell fCw something ; but whaç he 
thgught of was an old blue cloak of mine, which I had had 
since 1823 ; a little thing for him fo set his services af-at 
the saine rime a gl'eat thing for me fo give, for I had an affec- 
tion for if. If had nursed me all through my illness ; had ever 
been put on my bed, put on me when I rose to have my bed 
ruade, &c. I had nearly lost it at Corfu--it was stolen by a 
soldier, but recovered. I bave if still. I bave brought if up 
here fo Littlcmore, and on some cold nights I bave had if on 
my bed. I have so few things to sympathise with me that I 
take fo cloaks.--[March 25, 1840.] 
[April 24, 1874.--I wonder I have hot mentioned how I 
simply lost my memory as fo how I came fo be ill and in bed, 
and how strangely, by little and little, tirst one fact came back 
to ne, then another, til] af length I realised my journey and 
my illness in continuity.] 
[Littlemore: ,ll(rch 25, 1840.]--The thought kecps pressing 
on me while I write this, wha* ara I writing it for ? Fçr 
nyself I may look af if once or twice in my life, and what 
sympathy is there in my looking at it ? . . . Who will care to 
be told such details as I have put down above ? Shall I ever 
bave in my old age spiritual children who will take an interest ? 
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I-Iow rime is getting on ! I seem fo be reconciling myself fo 
he idca of being old. Iç seems buç yesçerday thaç the XVhigs 
came into power ; another such to-morrow will make me alrnost5 
fifçy--an elderly man. Whaç a dream is lire! I used to 
regret fstival days going so quick. They are corne and çhey 
are gone ; buç so i is. Time is noçhing excepç as çhe seed of 
eternitr 



THE ST_ART OF THE MOVEMENT 

Fao the long illness fever, and consequent weakness in 
Sicily, the solitude of the sea, and the hurried journey, there 
followed at once the plunge into the Movement. On July 14 
Mr. Keble preached his assize sermon, 'which,' D-. Newman 
sys in his ' Apologi%' ' I have ever thought the bcginning of 
the 5[ovement.  
Tire Editor is allowed to open what nmy be regarded as 
history of the Movement through the correspondence of its 
movers, with the following sentences from the pen best fitted 
to write upon it : 
'Mr. qewmun landed in Eng]and at a critical moment. 
It was the moment when the fears for the Church, which had 
long been growing, and which arose, hot merely from the 
desigus avowed or surmised, of her enemies, but from the 
helplessness of her friends, had led at length to the resolution 
in a few brave and zealous men to speak out and to act. Ten 
Irish bishoprics had been at a sweep suppressed, and Church 
people were told to be thankful that things were not worse. 
It was rime to move if there was to be any moving at all. 
The month of July 1833 saw several things. The resolutiou 
was taken, Mr. Palmer has told us, in meetings chiefly lu Orie[ 
Common-Room, by himself, Mr. Froude, and Mr. Keble, "to 
unite and associate in defence of the Church." On July 14 
Mr. Keble preched his famous sermon on National Apostasy. 
Between July 25 and 29 a meeting was held at Mr. lose's 
rectory at Hadleigh, at which were present Mr. Palmer, 
Froude, Mr. Percewtl, and Mr. Rose. Mr. Keble was to haro 
been there, but there is evidence that he was not. Mr. :New- 
man was not there. There appears to have been some division 
of opinion at the meeting but two points were agreed on : to 
fight for the doctrine of the Apostolical Succession and for tho 
integrity of the :Prayer :Book. And two things followed from 



ihe plan o ssociing or defence o he Çhurch, nd ho 
"Trcts or ho Times." Ir. evmn ws noç  he meet- 
ing, bu he had alredy 
Fude nd Keble, vih whom 
and, s soon as ho deçermint.ion was ken o more, he, wi,h 
lr. Palmer, ok ]m lbouring ors in lm effor which ïol- 
loved 
I my ho well o nicipo he rpid courso o evens in 
the l«rs hal  1855 hy giving here  fragmen[ary diary, 
written hy Ir. ewnmn, he final words o which ber ho 
date [)eeember 29, 1833. This manuserip 8eems to give ho 
lit suggstion of what issued in so memorable a stir and 
cflhrt. SVho the ' suggester' ws, whom the writer 'will hot 
mme,' is hot known to the Editor. 
It was the habit of 5If. Newmn in transcribing letters 
and records («s in th[s diary) to interpolate short notes, em- 
I»)d)'ing them vithin brackets, in the narrative. This sysoem 
will be retuined. SVhatever explantory comment enclosed in 
I,rckets stands in the page itself, must be understood to 
from the pen of J. H. N.the only title which no change can 
put out of date. 
FBAOMENTARY IARY. 
Oriel, December 6, 1833.Keble preached his assize sermon 
July 14, and the Advertisement  prefixed fo if was the first 
intimation of wht was to follow on out 
I vs low-spirited bout the ste o rhino, and thought 
nothing could be done, when one, whom I will hot naine, 
sugest.ed whether somet.hing could hot be done in the 
of a society, association, c., for Church purposes, or at least 
so pressed me 
which. 
I wrote to Froude, I think, who was in Essex, and fo 
Keble, urng on the latter the git we htd committed fo us 
in being in Oxford, which was a kind of centre d tradition- 
ary source o good principles. On his doubting about 
wrote him wod he might join 
existence. If was a fct, hot  project. Froude and I were 
the only two members af that moment. I also wrote to 

 That is, when published. 
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;Pa.lmer or spoke, and he liked the notion much. Rose, too, 
was written to, and he came into if. This was at the end 
of July. 
I wrote fo various fviends in August, but cannot tell what 
was actually accomplished towards our object in tht month. 
I thought I brought out te first Tra.ct in the course of if, buç 
the printer's bill d;tes it September 9. 
Shortly after the first sheet and a half of tracts were out, 
;Palmer went into Warwickshire, and excited a great interest 
there by the notion of an Association. By-the-bye, I should 
htve said that in August Keble wrote his Declar,tion of 
Principles and Objects,' which we are now af length publish- 
ing. Palmer took it down to Coventry. It was tlmught hot 
bu.inesslike enough, and ' Suggestions for an Assocition ' ws 
written by Pahuer, which on his ret(wn I re-wrote, and 
()gilvie corrected. This paper was lrgely circulated ; tho 
tracts stopping which Pt|mer thought too violent. 
By this rime my views had much clcared on the wholo 
subject of out proceedings.  was strong]y against an asso- 
ciation, i.e. any body in which a majority bound a minority, 
and liked Keble's way of putting it, 'we pledge ourselves one 
to another in oui" several sttions, reserving out" canonical 
obedience.'  round a great many people agree with me. 
Pahner went up to town at the end of October fo Archdeacon 
Bailey, lIr. orris, &c. l wrote out for him cleu'ly my views, 
and he came into them. 
Then I began reprinting my tracts most earnestly, and 
distributing them.  had before this written to Rose how we 
had best start agitating. He recommended an address to the 
Avchbishop. VVhen Pdmer went to town the draught of the 
address from Keble ought to bave gone with him. But there 
was a delay between Keble and Froude, who was going down 
on his way to Barbadoes, and I was obliged to send up to 
Plmer a draught of my own. This, in itself too moderate, 
since I wrote under the fear of Palmer's thinking me ultra, 
was further weakened by Palmer in London, who struck out 
all mention of ' extra-ecclesiasticd interference,' and was still 
further diluted by out friends in London. Thus it came dowa 
to us, and written in a most wretched style. -Ve polished i_t, 
struck out some Offensive passagcs, and sent if back. It came 
down again as uncouth, and almost as offensive, as before. 
We amended it, and printed if ; then circulated if far and 
wide. 



Meanwhile the fviends of the Chureh who in any sense 
listened to us split into two views of the subjeetone party 
for a Soeiety, the other for Traets. The assoeiationists abomi- 
nated, or st least ,vere offcnded st, the tracts ; the distributors 
of the tracts dreaded an association as being anti-episcopa}» 
productive of pary spirit, nd open to secret influences, &c. 
In Oxford the unpopularity of the tracts was ruade a reasor 
for denouncing the Association. Mr. Norris and his friends 
in London ruade Palmer abjuve thc Tract system. 1Rose was 
for the tracts. Pusey and ||arrison of Christchurch took 
them up. Archdeacon Froude wanted a monthly supply of 
theln--an idca «,f which l l,»pe to tke advantage, and get 
friends everywhere to let me s,,nd tbem to them periodically. 
lv. Spry warm|y approved the tracts. The }3ishop of Vin- 
chcster express,d aplwowtl. Af Bowden's suggestion we ruade 
Turvill's out d'pOt. 
At thc end t,f November the questions became frequent, 
' ]|ow are ,ve to act?' and fo myself, 'Do you approve an 
association or hot ?' So I wished to bring out Keble's 
origbml pal)er above alluded to. On going to :Palmer I round 
Mr. Norris h«td ahnost cast off address, Association, and all, 
bcing frightened st the laxity of the address. Palmer seemed 
to assent to the proposal I came to him about. [This is 
expressed in P.'s letter vithout a date.--J. H. N.] 
Wednesd«y, dVovember 27.--]3. Churton came down from 
London with the considerte desire of setting matters right 
between Mr. :Norris and Palmer. He wanted the address 
altered, but f«)und that impossible. 
"When I spoke to Palmer again about Keble's paper, he 
was most earnestly opposed to the notion of printing it [this 
is expressed in P.'s letter of November 29], but I determined 
to do so. He ,vas to see it in proof. Accidents delayed the 
publication of it. Christie and Copeland had a talk with 
him, and his indisposition fo it was lessened. Palmer seems 
to have thought tiret our joining the tracts to a project of 
Association in one paper interfered with his promise to 
Ml'. :Norris. 
Tuesday, JDecember 3.--Perceval called and ruade my 
acquaintance. Thinks the address weak ; assists the tracts. 
The'I4ecord'took notice of and quoted the tracts. Before 
this Rickards had written to me, strongly disapproving of 
parts of them. R. Wilberforce also. 
December 5.--Letter from the editor of th ' 1Record,' 
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declining (or something like it) to receive any more communi 
cations from me, and expostulating about the tracts. 
sent him some letters on Church discipline. 
l)ecember 6.--An attack upon us in the 'Record.' The 
« Standard' began attacks on Dissenters in a series of letters. 
Letter from :Rose approving of the tr,cts, urging their con- 
tiuuance, and mentioning his intention to insert them in the 
magazine ; from Turrill, saying they were approved, sold well, 
and that he wanted more; and from the Librarian of the 
]3ritish Museum requesting copies. 
December 15.--Since the last date the ':Record' has re- 
tracted the violence, of its attack, app«trently having been ex- 
postulated with by correspondents, who dcfcnde(l the doctrine 
of the Apostolical Succession while they gave us up. Thus it 
bas, in fct, advertised us. I hcar, too, tlmt the 'Christian 
Observer' has attacked us--nay, Oricl by naine. The Bishop 
of London has turned round, and advocates the signing of 
the address in his diocese, on the ground that itis the least 
of two evils. He has denied, moreover, that he had any- 
thing to do with a Ministerial Liturgical :Reform. Stronger 
and stronger reports of the intention of ministers to intro- 
duce some sweeping measure, certainly ecclesiastical, if not 
liturgical. 
December 29.--The ' Record' has taken up ' the Movement 
begun at Oxford' and the association, but has declared the 
tracts have been recalled and others substituted! I bave 
seen the 'Christian Observer,' which does hot mention Oriel 
by naine, but is very vehement. The Bishop of Londou is 
said to bave retracted his approval of the tddress, and again 
recalled his retractation. The ministers are said tobe sur- 
prised and annoyed at our Movement. 
[This diary did hot get further than this.--J. H. 
The earliest correspondence connected with, but preceding, 
the start of the Movement relates to the little gathering of 
High Churchmen at Hadleigh, Mr. I4ose's living in Suffolk. 
As Editor of the 'British Magazine' Mr. :Rose had for some 
rime been in communication with Mr. Iqewman and his 
friends. The previous July, 1832, he had visited Oxford as 
]r. Palmer of rorcester's guest, and his impressions of 
Oxford and of the men to whom his host intreduced him are 
given in a letter which the reader has alrea.dy read in tho 
order of its date. 
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The correspondence of 1833 must new bo continued chrono- 
logically frein page 362. 

REV. J. KEBLE Te REV. ff. I-I. IEWMA. 
July 1833. 
I mean te send you on the other page seine nmes of 
persons te whom I wish Prker and Iivington te send copies 
of my sermon [on l,tional Apostasy--J. H. N.], other- 
wise, like many of ifs betters, if will surely pass way as a 
(|reanl. 
As you say [alluding te the ' Arians '] one's Opuscul de 
indeed seem miserable vhen one cornes te look coolly over 
them ; but I suppose one must put up with that, as with other 
unpleasant seemiags or relities, for a chance of doing  hall 
pennyworth of good. I ara much disposed te a.ree with you 
tbat very few t»f our brethren are yet in the right posture of 
mild for h»oking at this question ; but I depend much on the 
il]uminati»g power of a little wholesonm persecution. Nothing 
in the world that we can write about is more likely te de good 
gradually th,n bringing forward such examples a St. Am- 
}»rose, &c. [Mlusion te my projected 'Church of the Fathers']. 
Pray de it with .ll your might .... I m very anxious that, 
whtever one does publicly, whether Mone or in concert vith 
others, should be somehow snctioned episcoplly ; and I de 
hope Froude vill bring us seine facts or good opinions as te 
wht their Lordships (of course I de net men your Whatelys, 
&c.) would bave us de. 
tturrçll Froude, as bas been sid, was one of the party aç 
ttadleigh. The folloving letter te Mr. levmn gives his 
report of proceedings and his impressions : 

REV. R. H. FROUDE Te IEV. J. H. qEWMA. 
t[adleigh : July 30, 1833. 
I send you a line or two te say what we bave been about. 
I don't think Rose likes the notion of putting ' Lyra' into the 
correspondence r [N. .B, . --i. e. that the 'British Magazine' 
should n(}t .b,e answerable for the 'Lyra .A. postolica.'] I told 
him our notion of starting a separate concern, but he seemêd 
te think that it would be'a failur% though he did net say se. 
lIy own notion'fs that, with the assistance of Miller and 
others, we migh start a purely religious periodical of prose a 



well as verse, with Keble's naine, Excubice Apostolicce, exactly 
on the plan of out present ' Lyra,' i.e. geneïally of personal 
religion and now and then ecclesistical. I thik, as in its 
nature it must exclude facts, it would take very little t,'ouble, 
and I should hot despair of a very great sale if we ruade a 
proper use of Keble's g,)od fanle amoug the Evangelicals. Let 
us start the first nulnl,er about Advent .... 
They [bY.B.--/.e. the meetiug at Ha, lleigh] think that no 
oue will attend at present to anything one says ab:ut the 
appointment of bish.ps. I see th«tt Rose h;ts nç, t abandoned 
Conservative hopes hinlself, and is in suspense .... His 
notion is, that the most important sul4iect te» whi«h you can 
direct your readiug at presett is the neaning of Canonical 
Obedience, which we have all sworu to our bish«)ps ; for th.'tt 
this is likely tobe the only support of Church g,)vernment 
when the St,te refuses to support it. I myself htve a most 
indistinct idea of what I ara bound to; yet the oath must 
certainly contemplate something definite, and suflïcient to pre- 
serve practical subordination. 
Rç)se bas many g.od notions, and I like him much, but he 
is hot yet an Apostolical. 
Perceval is a very delightful fellow in ?/0oç--a regulu- 
thorou,ghgoing Apostolical ; but I think Kehle shouhl wa'n 
him against putting himself in the way of excitement. Some 
of the things he says and does make me feel r.ther odd. I 
am sure he shcmld be set to work on something dull tllat would 
keep his thoughts from matters of present interest. I never 
saw a fellow that seemed more enti,-ely absorbed heart and 
soul in the cause «,f the Church, and without the remotest 
approach to self-suflàciency, which his writing so often with 
his naine ruade one suspect. 
I bave hot heard from Rickards ; so I bave not ventured 
to go uninvited. I go to Round to-morrow, and shall pay 
Archdeacon Lyall a visit afterwards. He is a most agceeable 
man, and clever, and I should think hot a mere Conser:ative 
at heart, though no Apostolical. 
Rose bas just been throwing out a notion that might be 
rnade something of ; that is, that we should proceed to elect a 
Lay Synod, as &doxoç of the Church of England.... 

VOL. Io ( {3 



lEv. ff. II. EWMAN TO REV. J. .EBLEo 
Oriel College : A «gust 5, 1833. 
. . . :Palmer bas returned from Rose, and I have heard 
from Froude, as you probably have. Froude wishes to break 
with Rose, which must hot be, I think. Let us wait tho 
course of events. Rose is hoping for a reaction : till we clrly 
see it [reaction] to be imI, ossible, there is no reason we should 
talk of the peal of the l'r«mireto say nothing of pplo 
hot being prcpared for it--and yet we nmy protest against 
measures we thik unchristian. Rose has a notion of a Synod, 
lay an(l clerid, and to get it as an exchange for the Church 
rate bcing put on us, which he thinks inevit;tble. Is it lawful 
to compound in this way  
l o y«»u hot lbik we shou]d act in concert, as nearly in tho 
way of  ,cioty as possil,le ? i.e. go take measures for tho 
eit't'ulalion of tracts, paml,hlets , &c., and to write sysmati- 
eally fo stir up our friends. Woud if be acoeptable  tho 
Ar«l,ishop (] Iowley) to know thc feelings of people as to his 
spcech on the second rcatling ? Do ot you think we could 
get many signatures undcr the headig of 'Ve, the under- 
signed members of the University of Oxford'  Does hot tho 
Duke's letter  show that public men do not hear of the ap- 
probation which quieç men give to their measures And 
might hot the Al'«hlisllop be chcered by if ? 
Do you know enough of the ecelesiastical law to decide 
xvhat the clcrgy of Vaterford should do? If you can show 
tiret they ought hot to obey a Bishop of Cashel, ought we hot 
to do out part in stirring them up, or in stirring up the bishops 
to consecrate a Bishop of Vgterford ? 
A friend of miue is eager on this point, and bas been 
writing to a clergyman in Ireland on the suhject. Palmer, I 
hope, is prcparing for ose a digest of the Primitive Canons. 
I ara anxious to see a paper in the Magazine from you on the 
subject of virtual excolnnmnication, such as you gve us reason 
to look for. Really it would be of greaç use. 
I haro written one or two papers on St. Ambrose, but ara 
diffident about them till Froude casts his eye over them. Tho 
subject is his dispute about the Clurches. Perhaps I shall tako 
h conduct towards Theodosius nexç. As to your propol 
about the Discipline question, unless it turns out fo  ve 
 8ee p. 336. 
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formidable, I should like fo do ig. I do hOt klow Bishop 
Jebb's arguments, but it seems so open to connnon sense thag 
a Church must have discipline (else, lnight a figure exist with- 
out outline) that if seems as if out busim-ss was rather fo 
aceustom the ima!Tination of men fo the notion than fo con- 
rince their reason. 
I fear they did not get on very well af Hadleigh. Froude 
wants you to give your friend Arthur Perceval a bit of advice, 
which I think Froude himself partly requires. We shall lose 
all our influence when rimes are worse, if we are prematurely 
violent. I heartily wish things may keep quiet for a year or 
two, that we may ascerain out position, get up precedents, 
and know out duty. Palmer thinls hoth Froude and Perceval 
very defieient in learning, and therefore rash. 
I do hOt thiuk we have yet ruade as nmch as we ought of 
out siguation at Oxford, and of the deference paid to if through 
the country. Are hOt many eyes looking towards us every- 
where, not as ' masters and scholars,' but as residents; so 
that all out acts, as coming from the IYniversity, might have 
the authority of a vote of Convocation almost, in such cases as 
when (Jonvocation cannot be expected to speak out ? Now no 
party is likely fo be active in Oxford but ourselves, so the field 
is belote us. Do let us agree on some plan as to writing 
le,rets to out friends, just as if we were canvassing. Now, if 
I could say that other persons agreed with me in thinking if 
desirable fo say and do all in out power to stir up the Church, 
and if I kuew the points of agreement--i.e, if we were to settlo 
on some uniform plan of talking as to principles, &c.--then I 
 vould not mind writing, as in an election, canvassing, fo men 
I knew very little of. Pray think of this, and send me a 
sketch of principles--e. 9. that by the Irish Bill the Church's 
liberties are invaded, &c. And should we hOt aire af getting 
up petitions next year fo the King ? . . . YChat do you think 
of preaching about the state of things ? Of course no ono 
should do so who is not conscious fo himse]f that he is free 
from excitement, nay sick of all the nasty bustle .... If we 
leave out flocks in ignorance . . . will they hot be surprised 
at a call o follow us ri'oto tho Establishment, should ig como 
to that  
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REV. J. KEBLE TO REV. J. :[[. TEWMAI. 
[Fcw of his lctters «tre dated, which has been  source of 
great trouble.--J. H. .] 
August 8, 1833. 
Mny thanks, my dear ., for your kind long letter. If I 
could answer half the questions in it I should be a much wiser 
man than I ara. As concerning Mater Ecclesia. think if the 
ladleigbans could hot agree [referring to the High Chuçch 
hleeting at this rime at Rose's living.--J. H. N.], where inter 
q«a/«or mros will you fi«i six meu to agree togethe ? But 
l ,luire agree with you that R«,se's M«t.g«zi,e must be supported 
-- unlcss he m.tually rats, wbich 1 never will I,elieve till I sec 
it. As f«,r ] lurrell, he is so ann,)'<.<l just now at bis project 
n«,t being accepted that I count his ([issatisfaction for very 
little. 
Now as to what shall be doe, first and foremost will no 
bish,,p of thcm «dl gLe us a hiut ? It would be so vevy much 
botter an(l more s«tisf«tctory to be acting under them. even 
tbough «me might hot always think they gave the wiset orders 
iu the world. This I mentioned to Rose when I wrote to him 
last, and I hope he will be al)le to give us a hint. He need not 
naine any namcs, as tlwir Lordships are so very coy. Next as 
to my own feelings, [ think my mind is ronde up thus far, 
that 1 cannot take thc O«th of b'q,re+»«vy in the sense which 
the Legisltture clearly now puts upon it. I cannot accept any 
curacy or office in the Church of England ; but I have not 
ruade up my mind that I ara bound to resign what I bave. 
Ia(l+ed, I rather think hot, now that I bave given public notice 
in what respect I diffcr from their construction. Also, I am 
conviuced -f the propriety of preaching and otherwise pre- 
paring one's flock f«w some trial of their Church principles. 
]n<leed, I h;ve already begun to do so ; and I ara meditating 
s«)mething of the kind in print. If for no other reason, it 
should be done to obtain the prayers of the well-disposed. 
Also, ] ara sure the thing can be ruade plain to them and in- 
teresting, too, without any kind of high political seasing. 
don't say without making them indignant ; but if we are çalm 
that will hot be o.«r fault. 
Then cornes the question what line we should take in th 
« British hIagazine,' &c., and this is where I want, if possible, 
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eut]writy ; and if hot, verygood advice. I feel myse]f terribly 
unlearned ; but, with all deference to 1)almcr, is it so much 
matter of learning?... Stving, theref, we, errors through 
ignorance, this is my feeliug of what ought to be done. If 
there is anv ch,nnce of such a reaction as s]mll lca(1 the State 
fo lneud w]att bas been done, re-establish the ten bish«»ps in 
]reland, and make the nation p,y the church rates, by all 
means let us wait for it (I confess it seems to me as unlikely 
as the Duke of l%dford's restoring Tavistock Abbey) ; but if 
the reaction do hot ,nmount to a retractation of the 
Church prDtciple, I thiuk we ought to be prepared to sacritice 
any or all of out eadownleuts sooner/ban sanction it. ' Take 
every pound, shilling, and penny, and the curse of sacrilege 
along with it ; only let us m«tke oui" OWll hi.h«,ps, and ho 
verued by out own ]aws.' This is çhe lcngth l ara pvepart.d 
to go ; but of course if we could get out liberty at an easier 
price, so much the better. Only I don't see what you gain by 
having a Synod, as long as the ruling members of th,t Synod 
are nominated by an infidel Government. This would mako 
me hesitate about Rose's compromise ; but perhaps a greater 
sacrifice of property, in addition fo the rates, would pm'chtse 
the bishops' nomination for us ; and then the Synod would bo 
worth having. I see old Whttely and the ' Times' huve both 
been broaching sonmthing of the sort (par nobile), and this 
you will say ought to m,nke me suspect it ; but, however, it 
seems as if the thiug were feasib|e. This may give you a rough 
notion of what I should like to be driving at in letters and 
the Magazine, &c., and perhaps in tracts and pamphlets. 
our question about the bishopric of Waterford seems to me 
to involve it all; but I fancied that Palmer had loug ago 
thrown cold water on any notion of rcsistance there at present. 
The whole matter appears fo me newly moElitied, and mado 
iufinitely more simple, and more within everybody's reach, by 
the notorious anti-Christianity of the House of Commons. 
That makes it a stronger case than St. Ambrose ag,ninst 
lentinian or Theodosius ; and I think should be dinned into 
people's ears in every sale way. 
I ]ike the notion of addresses to the Archbishop, but bave 
had such ill-luck with the maty which I bave before now tried 
to get up, that I bave little heart fo origiuate one. VVhen 
laave done my Pastoral Zetter, perhaps I may try an appeal 
from the new to the old Churchmen, or some such thing, 
dwelling especilly on the point of supremacy and the Coro- 



nation oath. I stmuld like, too, fo try the Excommunicables ; 
but fear I ought to know my books better. 
Perhaps 1 may run up to Oxford Monday evening, or 
Tuesday morning. |Iow I should like fo meet :Palmer and 
you ! 
REv. H. J. Ros. TO REv. J. H. :NEw,AN. 

August 20, 1833. 
Your packet is most acceptable. X shall begin your series 
[' Church of the Fathcrs'?] in October, and hope and trust 
that you may be able a.ml willing to continue it very long. 
(h'el)ly regret that I couhl uot have the pleasure of seeing you 
at lladlcigh, i ara, as vou may well suppose,.a good deal 
shattcred and perplexcd by the suspense and uncertainty 
which hang around my future movemcnts. ]¢est is the only 
thing which I now cr«tve, and for which [ ara fit ; but thcre 
scems no prospect of that .... 
I foreuly h,)pe that I may myself be spared from going 
fo ])urbain, whi.h umler circumstances of hcalth I should 
have coveted, as the duties of the Professor will so much lie 
in the formation of cler-D'. Pl'ay forgive all this egotism. 
ara hardly equal to anything else. 

IEV. R. H. FROUDE TO REV. J. H. 

August 22. 
 . . As to my preaching I have, on the whole, been suc- 
eessful .... I have written a sermon on the duty of contem- 
1,1ating a rime when the kw of the ]and shall cease to bo 
the law of the Church : and I hope to get it preached by a 
friend of mine at the Bishop's visitation. My father thinks 
t most temperate and satisfactory. If I had stng lungs I 
should go ab,ut the country holding forth. 
It has lately corne into my head that the present state of 
things in Englaud makes an opening for revL ing the monastic 
system. Colleges of unmarried priests would be the cheapest 
possible way of providing effectually for the spiritual wants of 
a large population. 
REV. J. I. ITEWMA_N TO REV. i. H. FROUDE. 

August 22, 1833. 
lead the enclosed nonsense [' Home Thoughts Abroad '] an(] 
scnd it back forthwith. I do hot wish you to say it is nonsense, 
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for I know if; but whether if is flippant, by which I mean 
what Keble blames in Arnold's writin.gs, cotversationcd. You 
will see there are few enough facts. If I go o, there will be 
u chapter on the Gregorian Chmts, if possible; and on 
painting, &c., in which Froude loq«itur. Perhaps in another 
I may bave a dialogue and bring in some good sentiments 
à propos of the Telegraph Bill or the Solfatara ; and I want 
3"ou to write a chapter on France, or at least fo supply an 
accourir of Lamennais' system. 
A friend of Mr. iqewmtn's, admitted to the knowledge of 
the task imposed on the Editor, thus speaks of the papers 
published under the title of tIome Thoughts Abroad.' 
Writing in 1885, he says : 
You should see some papers in the  Briti.h Magazine,' 
1835-6 (I should thik), entitled (I also think) 'Home 
Thoughts Abroad,' which were the first to turn people's 
minds from the classical antiquities and fine arts of Rolne fo 
its Christian associttions. If was a new idea to me when I 
read the paper, and I relly think "to everybody else. _Arow 
any one would say if never was otherwise ; the fact was, 
however, that no one then thmght of Rome in connexio 
with St. Peter and St. Paul, much less St. Leo and St. 
Gregot2¢, or of sumptuous worship as anything but a kind of 
theatrical sight. So that the paper had an originality then 
which is now eclipsed by satellites of his satellites) 

I{EV. (. P. GOLIGtITLY TO REV. J. H. EWMAN. 

Penslurst : A gust 22, 1833. 
You might safely have assumed that I would most gladly 
join your society--what do you call if ? A Conservative 
Church Society ?--and urge others fo do the saine. Of my 
neighbours, the Rev. G. B.,  sharp intelligent little man, 
1 The paper enclosed to Froudo. did hot really appear till 1836, after- 
wards reprinted in ' Discussions and Arguments' published by Dr. 
lewman in 1872. The opening advertisement says of the six portions 
of which it (the volume) consists :--' Ïhe tirst appeared in the British 
Magazine in the spring of 1836 under the title of " Home Thoughts 
Abroad."' As that title was intended for a series of papers which wee 
never written, and is unsuitable for a single instalment of them, another 
heading has been selected for it answering more exactly to the parti- 
cular subject of which it treats. The present title is, ' How to A¢com- 
plish it.'--E D. 



h.s professed his readiness to become a member of it; and 
the Rev. W. G. to circul,te its publications. One of your 
principles I own I do hot like; you protest ',gainst doing 
anything directly fo separ.te Church and State.' I wouhl 
do the saine perhaps in ordiuary times ; but, when the State 
ttkes upon herself to decide, and that without consulting the 
Church, how many bish«»ps are necessary for the superinten- 
dente of the clcrgy, and the c]ergy are cowardly or ignorant 
enough to submit fo her decisious, if appears fo me that the 
rime for separation is corne. Ag:tin I ara surprised that, 
muon. other views, you have hot for your object the revival of 
C)nvocation. Further, I cannot but thiuk th,t something nmy 
yet be de»ne to rouse the Irishclergy. There are only 2,000of 
hem. I have ha(l a lettcr from my Irish correspondent. 
' If the clergy,' he soEvs, ' will hot now make a decided stand, 
the Church is gone, I»»th in England and Ireland. I fear 
the bi.hops never wil] do so ; and if hot, we can do nothing. 
Though there is et noble spirit in the Church of Ireland, yet 
it is hOt easy to l»rig a body of men fo act in a way that 
might interfere with their temporal interests. The step you 
mention would subject those engtged in if fo a Preemunire; 
the whole body of hishops and clergy ought to brave it, and 
then let Government take their remedy ! ' 

I:EV. J. H. EW3IAN 2'0 RE'C. R. [. FlîOUDE. 
August 23, 1833. 
 . . I h,ve got  most udacious scheme in my mind 
bout myself, which will hot bear to be put on paper ; the 
ink would turn red. Perhaps belote we meet I shall have 
forgotten it. [N.B.--This was to stand for the h[oral lhilo - 
sophy professorship.--J. H. 

August 26, 1833. 
The intelligence you give me about your book [the ' Arians '] 
surprised me not a little [that it was rejected as one of the 
Theological Library Serics.--J. I. :N.],.as [r. Rose told me, 
when I met with hfin accidentally nme months go, how 
bighly he thought of it, how high an opinion if gave him of 
yourself, and that the public vere not worthy of if. Your 
letter fom Naples I received and was much interested in. 
ara glad the introductions were of use. 
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I do not deny I ]o«»k upon you as an ultra .... I will hot 
for a moment conceal tiret I look upou you as very extreme 
in your opinions.., and I should say that I share the 
opinions, generally speaking, of those Evangelicals of whom 
you ask me whether ' I do hot think there is great hope . . .' 
Golightly, I believe, bas told you that my opinions are noç 
quite ' satisfactory.' 

I:EV. W. PALMER OF WORCESTER 'I:O REV. J. H. TEWhIAIo 
August 31, 1833. 
I received aletter from Rose to-day, which h,s given me 
great pleasure, as I ara sureit willyou. But I will copy a bi 
of it, written in reply to my letter to him about the Society. 
' I have only just received your letter, und in reply can hve 
no difficulty in saying that I enter warm]y into your plan 
and fel that, as far s your description goes, no Churchman 
can entertain any objection to  Societv the object of which 
is to disseminate right views s to the (.;hurch and the minis- 
try among out less i-nformed brethren. But I want more dis- 
tinct accounts of your plans, and, if I had thcm, should hot 
despair of getting sanction for them.' 
I have written in reply to this, stating again our two 
objects of maintaining the doctrine of the Apostolical Suc- 
cession, and the orthodoxy of the Prayer Book against 
Socinian innovations, and have informed him that out plans 
are to publish tracts, &c., on these subjects, and make use o 
the press, and that we shou]d have a committee to revise, 
and pay great attention to the bishops, &c. But that on tho 
details of oto" plans we wanted advice, and should be happy to 
take it. I also mentioned that we had many friends and sup- 
porters, and that branches could be formed, and begged him 
to speak to his friend and especially to the bishops. I h,nd 
 ]etter rom Perceval a day or two go in rep]y to one which 
I wrote, explaining the principles of the Association. Ho 
desires to be a menlbcr--so pray, Mr. Secretary, have the good- 
ness to put him on your list oï candidates. 

IEV. Jo t:[. EWMAN TO J. V. BOWDEN, ESQ. 
Oriel College : AuTust 31, 1833. 
Iost probably I shal] be in London the seco)d week irt 
October. It would give me rcal pleazure fo fixd myselï with 
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you ; and these ,nre rimes when one's feelings nd principles 
are tried so t every turn, that it is prticularly needful to 
see one's friends often, to be sure how one is going on. I 
really ,ften feel frighoened af meeting frie,,ds after an in- 
/crval, lest I shotfld find they diflr from myself bout pass- 
ing c-ents judgment about which is no longer  mtter of 
iudiflhrence. Your letter delighted me much ; there is hot 
word in if in which I do not quite gree with you, nd this 
I do think rather wonderful **d happy ; since in 11 politicul 
suiects there is such greut room for vriation of sentiment. 
But ] stqpose the rime is comi,g when the bulk of serious 
1,ersons will be on one side ; and this is  consolation among 
many nnoyances. 
As to thc state of the Church, ] suppose it was in  far 
worse condition in Arian thnes, except in the one point you 
n,entionthat thcre was thep,»ssibillty of true«ninded men 
I,ecoming b]shps, which is now almost ot of the question. 
If we had oe Alhau«tsius or Basil, we could ber with twenty 
Eusebius's, thotgh Eusebius was hot at all the worst of the 
bad. The scandals of Ariau thes re f«Ær woe than ny 
now. I wish the Archbishop had somewht of the boldness 
of the old Catholic p'elates ; no one 
of the highest principle, and would wllingly die  martyr, but 
if he lmd but the little finer of Athanius, he would do us 
all the good in the world. Things lmve corne to a ptty 
i,ass when one mtst hot spek s  Christian ministcr, for 
fear of pllhg down he house over our heads. At the 
rime, I daresay, were I in high stations, I should suddenly get 
very cautions from the feeling of responsibility. Well, it 
 lucky thig to be able to talk ; nd I think we ho can 
should make the most of it. 
Under this fcelig, we are just settig up here Societies 
for the lefence of the Çhurch. We do hot like our nmes 
known, but we lmpe the plan will succeed. We have already 
got istnnts in rive or six counties. Our objects re 'to 
rouse the clergy, fo inculcate the Apostolical Succession, nd 
to defend the Liturgy.' We hope to l,ul,lish tracts, &c. 
I shull tke great interest in seeing your Tract aut Duel- 
ling. Do you ever see the ' British Mgazine' ? It is edid 
by Rose of Cambridge, nd on the whole dvoctes good prin- 
ciples. Rose writes very cleverly, nd there is a knot of 
ersons here who support himKeble, Millet, almer of 
Wcrcesr, nd others. I bave constituted myself editor (with 



another man)  of a povtical series which colnes out in tho 
Mgazine, and which always contains some good things, 
though perlutps you muy consider the September number 
somewhat violent. 
But one gains nothing by sittiug still. I ara sure the 
Apostles did hot sit still: nd agitttion is the order of the 
day. I do not at all fear for lhe result, were we thrown on 
the people, though for a while llltlly of us would be distressed 
in 'e pvcuniarianot tlmt I would advocate a septrtim of 
Church alld Stttte unless the nation de»es lllOrp tyrannieal 
flfings against us; but I do feel I shmld he glad if it wero 
donc nd over, much s the nati«m wouM h»se by it ; for 1 fear 
the Chureh is heing corrupted hy the uuion. 
As to poor Whtely, it is nlelan«h,ly. Of course, to know 
him now is quite impossible, yet he has so IlI£LII ofld qualities 
that it is iml»ossible also hot te» feel f«)r him. I fear Iris love 
of pplause, populrity, &c., lins been his snare; for  man 
more void of, wht re commonly cMled, selfish ends does hot 
exist. 
My Mother nd sisrs desire me to send you their very 
kind rememln'ances.  round them quite well, after having 
almost desp«tired of ever seeing them ag:fin. I fell ill at Lyons 
again for two tlrys, whieh frightened me, alld ruade inc t,'vel 
fast (since I round I could) lesg I should he laid up a second 
Lime in a foreign laltd. I ara, thaloE God, relnark,bly weH 
IIOW. 

IEV. J. t. NEW,IAN TO F. IoGErts, ESQ. 
Orid College : Augnst 31, 1833. 
 . . Thanks for the two letters, and the song, which will 
be the more acceptable because the present rime is evil. A 
strange notion youm ! as if we were hot disposed more to cling 
to whtt was, on the ground of its being ' fuit.' Do you under- 
stand ? Charles I. and his line are the more dear on account 
of the apostasy of others. Yet, I confe, Tory as I still aln 
thcoreticMly and historically, I begin to be a Radical practi- 
cMly. Do not let nie misrepresent myself. I, of course, think 
that the most lmtural and t)ecolning state of things is for the 
aristocraticM power to be the upho[der of the Church ; yet I 
cannot deny the plail fact that in most ages the latter has 
been based on a popular pover. It was so in its rise» ix tko 
 [N.B. This was Richard Hulrell Froude.] 
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days of Ambrose anti in the davs of Becket, and it will be so 
ag.in. I ara preparing myself or such  state of things, and 
for lbis simple reson, b,,cause the Sttte hs deserted us and 
we cannot hcip ourselves. Y«,u must hot tbink, however, th:tt 
] mvself me«tut to hsten the downfa]l «,f the Monarchy l,y 
xv«wl or deed. I trust the Whigs and Radicals will reap their 
pv«qwr giory, and xve but enj«,y theiv fruit without committing 
ourselvcs. ()n th'a ground, [ ara against ail measures on ouv 
ptrt tending to thc s(.pal'ati«»n «,f Chtn'«h and State, such as 
pt ring lh«' Ifish«qs out of ]'arliament, ,c., though, I confess, 
if thc «lest,'uctives go much furthcr in their persecution of us 
- e.[/. if tl,«.v ma(le Avm,ld  i,ish«q)--I migh consider it 
w,.,,ng 1, maïntain (hat p,siti«,n h,nge,', much as [ should wish 
« de) se). Z'ntr o«s, e bave set Ul» Societies over the king- 
d«,m in (l(.f«,nce «,f l]e ('hurch. Certainly this is, you will say, 
u singular (.«,nIidential c«,mmunication, being shared by so 
many ; l,ut the elee +ou relates to we. We do not like our 
anms known. Y«,u may say as much as you will fo any 
«,ne al,«»ut thc f«tct ç)f the S-ieties and their ol]ect. They 
a'e aircady star:ed (in germ) in [>xfordshire, Devomhire, 
Gloucesteshire, llevks, Suflldk and Kent--the object being 
'fo ln«tke the ch,rgy alive to /heir situation, fo enforce the 
Ap«sto]ical Succeion, and fo defend the Litu.' We mean 
t,, puldish and civculate tracts. I have started ith four. We 
think ç)f a quartevly magazine. I wish I had more money (a 
vespectai]e wish), but I have squandered mine in Sicily. :l 
this plan of publication will l«,t, intevferc with Rose's 5laga- 
zine. Ever)'thilg as yet promises well--but we are merely 
talking about it as yet, and have gt no rules even. 5Iv work 
is passing through the lWeSS. De) yu recollect ho I was 
fussed ab«)ut it/his lime two years, when I had hot written a 
w«wd ' t bas lmW I)een done the better part of a year and a 
halfl I ara s(,mcwhat in a stew with ail sorts of indefin;te 
feal'syet ] hol)e I htve committed no hlunders. 
We are bringing out a stinging Lyra this ,_eptember 
nao(ierate, well-ju<lging men will be sh,_,cked at it. I ara pleased 
to En:l we «tre called enthusi«tsts-pleased, for when did a 
cause which couhl be so designated fail of success? I bave 
been writing a series of papers for Rose, called the ' Church of 
the Fathers,' which commences in October ; I began another 
work besides, which is hot known yet. You will be amused at 
this account about myself, but a present I have nothing else 
to talk or think about. Everyone is from Oxford, and nothi+g 
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going on ; and your letter certainly did not cont,in materi,ls 
for much comment or development. One would think that  
man who uses his eyes and pen but sehlom would abound in 
deep syings when he put pen to paper. Every sentence ought 
tobe  view. 
I ara surprisingly well, except ghat my lmir ]las all deserted 
me, as is usual after fevers. It seems so astonishing to be in 
England fter so many sad forebodings : i.e. I could not re- 
concile my imagination, oaly my reason, to the notion I shouhl 
ever get back. The way seemed so very loug. Yet now I anl 
begilming to get very dissatisfied with hot h«tvig done m,_'e 
in ,Sicily. It wts most unlucky tobe detained three weeks 
Plermo, when I might lmve been l',»ig over lhe isltld. 
Ifow gltd I slmll be to see you as a l"ellow. EvelTthing went 
so against me in Sicily that I matie up my mind you were un- 
successful. I ara particubrly obligcd to you for your kind 
attentions to my Mother, aceording to my request. You have 
no notion how useful your Tillemont alremly is. The ' Church 
of the Fathers' is in great measure drawn up from it. 

REV. J. I-I. :NEWMAN TO REV. R. H. FROUDE. 
Sçpte,b,,r 2, 1833. 
 . . As to your criticism on the doctrine [N.B. of ' I-Iome 
Thoughts,' riz. as against the Church of Rome, which I ha e 
said was possessed with the local spirit of Pagan Rome] 
absisto totus. I never will cease to maintain that idolatry is 
wrong. 
I have had most favourable answers hitherto, so much so 
that I have been obliged to prblt some trcts in self-defence : 
i.e. to save contiual letter-writing. I send you two of them. 
Keble thinks them pompous, which I do not deny. I bave 
not heard from Rickards, but hope to establish sonlething in 
Suffolk through another. There is a clerical mecting in Berk- 
sbire on the 12th, which Cotton and John Marriott attend. 
The latter has taken it up warmly and will introduce the sub- 
ject. Palmer, who was to bave written to Cotton, is so ill as 
to bave set off to Hastings. I fear Cottol thinks me hot 
something. Trower calls me an ultra and yole an enthusiast. 
Marl'iott hopes through his uncle to set up a Society in Shrop- 
shire. Davison has sent his approval to Keble, but is silent 
as to his adhesion. Ogilvie approves also ! I walked to the 
consecation of Summers Town Chapel the other day with 



Field [new ]3i.lmp of lqewfoundland]. Itis astonishing how 
we coulcsce. ]le admitted that ho feared the ministry, and I 
that l»ishops were no go«,d in Parlialnent, thagh I would bave 
nothiug te de with remo ing them» in which he acquiesced. 
James 5hzley is circulatiug my tracts in Lincolnshire by 
post. l de hohl a great deal may be marie of this mode of 
circulttiou in the way of tqlit,«tion. We hope te bave a meet- 
ing here of Golightly, Blencowe, Marriott, and Mozley in a 
fortnight. 13ramston was eonverIed, i.e. is at present, by 
Keblc's sermon. I have writte te Rogers. 

REv. Jeun KEBLE Te lïEV. ,|. JI. EII)IAN. 
,q',,pteniber 1833. 
I scnd you such as I can [his first tract]'Adhereuce, ' &c.]: 
vudis indi/,,.t,«q,, »ml,,.. it bas 1,roved ; but if it, or any part of 
it, is worthy of out friend Kiug's press, you are hereby autho- 
riscd te (le what ya will with it. 'Fhe more I study your 
papcrs [the first ll':tcts] the bettcr [ like them. I sec Rose 
h«ts tken l)urham. Of course the Mtgazine must change 
hands. 
1 quite forgot when I sw you to speak  you about your 
kind th«»ught of mentioning me at the bcginning of your boek 
tôe ' Arians ']. I eally ml truly think it had better net be 
ne, as fu" as it g,)es, in respect of the cause. We have seen 
h.w ridiculous the Archl)ish«q) of l)ublin and his set bave 
hecome hy their contiuual putfiug and repuffing each other. 
It com'erns us to avoid the ¢qq««rance of anything of the sort. 
If we )(.re net acting in a kind of set together, the oljection 
would net be near se strong. Pray consider, ald I really 
thiuk you will agree with me. At all events, I tha you 
with all my heart, and hq)e by degre te become more worthy 
of the inoeuded compliment. 

IEV. S. IICKARDS Te IEV. J. 12[. 
September 6, 1833. 
If vexes me I bave no been able te tell you how cordially 
enter into the measure you propose for maintaining our 
proper position as Christ's ministers in these evil days. Every- 
thing ought te be donc by us that can be donc te show that 
 ' Adhereuce te Apostolical Succession the safest course.' 
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we at least are in earnest when all around us seem in sport. 
The point fo be maintained as fo the Liturgy seems fo me fo 
be to'admit of no changes, but such only as are ruade and 
sanctioned by the authority of the Cburch ; /bey who are no 
Christians themselves must hOt legisbttc on matters of religion 
for those who are Christians. I would hot staud forth and 
protest against alterations which vel'e dit'ected a,d approved 
by what might properly be called the saine authority by vhich 
the saine thiugs hive been done before among us. 
As far as llly opinion goes for anything, I disapprove of 
the concealment of nalnes. ' I ara small and ,f m relmtation' 
is an old ple for shrinldug, which the I»t.st se'vimts of Go«l 
have never liked, and I like it hot any I,clter than/hey did. 
The sooner the tracts are bcgun/he l»ettcr. ]le so good as to 
advance  subs«'iptio for me, according as you luay see lit 

REV. J. I. EWMAN TO . 1 . VILSON, ESq. 
Oriel College : ,ç'ptember 8, 1833. 
 . . Xrour fears about my hea|th are, I trust, as ground-. 
less as they are kind. True it is I had a fe«rful illness in 
Sicily and escaped as by tire, yet I have quite recovered, 
except weakness iii my joints, and ara now better than I 
have ever been these seventeen yetrs--that is, through my 
whole Oxford life. Whether the blessiug will last is another 
question, but there can be no harm in }»oasting of what is a 
fact, and what is a present, tllough it may be a transient, 
good .... 
If we look into history, whether in the age of the Apostles, 
St. Ambrose's, or St. Becket's, still the people were the fulcrum 
of the Church's power. So they may be again. Therefore, 
expect on your return to England fo see us ail cautious, long- 
headed, unfeeling, unflinching ]adicals. We h,ve set up 
Church Societies all over the kingdom, or at least mean to do 
so. Already the seeds of revolution are planted in Oxford- 
sbire, Berkshire, )evonshire, Gloucestershire, Kent, and Suf- 
folk. Out object is to maintain thc doctrine of the Apostolical 
Succession and save the Liturgy from illegal alterations. 
Hitherto we have had great success ; Rose and Davison, to 
say nothing of others, approve of out plan. And we have 
begun to print tracts. We intend to have nothing to do with 
party politics ; Tros Tyriusque mi]ri, &c., and self-10reserva- 
tion, as lolignac said, is the first law of nature .... If we 
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succeed, you will see the consequences ; if we fail, we shall ai 
least bave the satisfaction of transmitting the sparks of truth, 
still living, to a.happier age. If is no slight thing to be ruade 
the instrument of handing down the prhciples of Laud till 
the rime cornes .... 
I was three weeks laid up af Castro Juan (the ancient 
Erma) vithout any proper advice .... I certainly roughed it ; 
hOt a bad seasoning for the lire of a pilgrim ,t home, if rimes 
hecome bad, except that I was treated ith vast respect as 
being an Englishman. The people are most kind ; the little 
experience I have had of them makcs me quite love them. I 
 ould I could recomlwnse the attentions I had as I lav by the 
roadsi le in a nfiserablc hut. Those [ received at Castro Juaa 
I tan acknowh'dge now I have got safe back ; but the poor 
peasants are quite unknown to me hy nmne, though I shall try 
to get my fremls at ('astro Juan to liud them out. Sicily is a 
SUlwvb com,try. [t is hot right to put lire against any stake, 
but, as to my paiu and «tnxiety, it is more than recompensed 
by what I saw thcre. 

REV. 1. tt. FROUDE TO I:EV. J. H. NEW,MAN. 
September 8, 1833. 
 . . I like your tracts much. My father thinks tho 
genera]iy of 1,arsons here would hot enter iuto the /o of ' I 
ara a Prcsbytcr,' &c. I ara astonished to see how much im- 
pression the match of events has ruade upon him. He says 
hey [the Evangelicals] would all be pulling different ways 
with nmre's-nests of their own. The High Church, he thinks, 
generally speaking, t,,, ap«tthetic to be worked upoa. If wo 
could get any good addresses to the poor written . . . he says 
he is sure he could circulate them among all the clergy of his 
archdeaconry, and that he could gct the Archdeacon of Exeter 
to do the saine. He has to preach a sermon for the :National 
Schools at the Catht«ival, and intends to speak in very plain 
terres about the apostasy, moral as well as religious, of the 
higher orders ; and the nccessity of all serious people stirring 
themselves, especially with a view to instructing the lower 
orders in true Church principles, for that we must look to 
them, the poor, for our support. 
What would be the eflct of Phillpotts [Bishop of Exeter] 
bringing forward the Pr«em«nire ? My father thiks it might 
take. 
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Why should hot the Archbishop h.ve Ig.natius and Cleme,ç 
printed, and reeommend the elergy to distribute ? Ogilvio 
ought to be touehed up about this. Without high .uth,»rity 
the country elergy will never give a thought to the Fathers. 
They bave got it in their heads that sueh matters are either 
oug of date or Romish. 

REV. J. t. NEWMAN TO REV. R. H. FROUDE. 

Se29tember 9, 1833. 
Out Conciliabulum [Goliztly, Marriott, &c.] meets next 
Ionday, and I wnt, if possible, the ,bove [' An Associttion ' 
and 'Considering, &c.'] printed by tlmt time. :No. 2 ['Con- 
sidering tlmt the only way, &c.'] is Keble's. No. 1 [' An As- 
sociation lins been formed by the friends of the Church, &e.'] 
mine. Keble has hOt seen :No. 1. Criticise the whole very 
accurately in matter and style, and send it back by return of 
post. 
You see I call the Association ' Friends of the Church,' i.e. 
by implication. Next bout the Committee [Keble, Palnler, 
:Newman, ]?roude, \Villimns (I.), Perceval, Prevost, Blencowe, 
lIarriott, T. Keble]. As the meetings lnust be in Oxf«,rd, 
it is no matter what names we put in, yet I ean fiud none but 
Oriel men. Nay I, without leave, printed \Villi,ms' naine. 
Copeland I eannot put down without leave. Çan you get any 
Devonshire names on the Committee  Keble has ruade Palmer 
and me seeretaries. I ara going to London in Oetober, and 
hope to glean there ; a most intinlate friend of mine, a laynlalt 
[N.B.--J. W. Bowden], lins taken it up al'mly, i.e. as far as 
the plan bas been 1,id belote him. I shall have a try at 
Benson [Preaeher of Lineoln's Inn, 5Lster of the Temple] and 
I-Iull [a barrister, VV. "W. Hull]. Riekards lins written a most 
warm answer and begs to subseribe. A neighbour of Iris, an 
old eontemporary of mine at Trinity, has done the same .... 
¥ou must at once write a tract on ' the projeet of shortening 
Services.' Your knowledge of the breviary, &e., points you 
out as the man. Give a succinct view of the origin of our 
Services. 
Keble is writing two traets. I bave written to Pereeval 
for another. I bave written four. I bave proposed to Riek- 
ards to digest the opinions of Sanderson, I-Iammond, &e., on 
the Apostolieal Succession. 
I think I told you Rose joins ; and, if we turn out well, 
VOL. I. D D 
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will get us high patronage. I am very aaxious lest we should 
enla'ge out basis. Not to get in bishops must we make any 
material alteration. 

1-{EV. 1-{. }[. FROUDE TO :P»EV. J. ]1. :NEW.MAN. 
September 15, 1833. 
\Vhen I got home last night I round ynur letter. I should 
have had little to oIli.r in the way of criticism .... Vhy 
don't you get Ittse aud Ogilvie to put their names on the 
Committee ? ll. ll. ought to be on, il/it was only fo give the 
lhing 'u unint«llectual clmracter. Ve must not enlarge our 
basis even for ];isb«,ps. In sh«,rt, I object to auyone whose 
car we havo hot secured, so tiret out" opinions ntay be the 
creod of thc Associa.ti,n. I ara quite surprised to find how 
casily l_ get on with peol,]e , now that one throws overboard 
the points about which lwejudices are encrusted. 
As fo anv confiict between --'s views aud ours, I appre- 
hend no evil from him, however painful it may be. Anything 
that sets people a,,o,,e v is ou out" side. I deprecate a calm. 

I)EV... I-[. N'EWMAN TO lîEV. 1. t. FROUDE. 
September 18, 1833. 
I doubt whether you will like the way we are going on. I 
myself ara disappointed, and  ish for your 1)resence here. I 
will say a few words. 
A dilficulty has arisen about tracts. Your father's criti- 
cism on mine lins been verified in the case of Cotton, who is 
offended at it. Then came the question: 'Do the tracts 
commit the Society ?' :No: mine, for example, are designedly 
in the first person. Then Palmer says, ' No tracts must be 
issued without the Committce's approval, and we must have 
,n if men qf diflèrett tastes, d)c. (always supposing they adopt 
our principles), that we moEv lait on the right thing for a sickly 
clergy, for such is the present gencration.' 
At present, then, I bave agreed with Palmer on the follow- 
ing basis, which, however, perhaps will be modified : ' That 
the Society should put into its Committee men of the highest 
rank if can get; that till if is more settled in its shape it 
should publish no tracts af ail ; but that any individuals in it 
(of course) may publish what tracts they please.' 
If, on the other hand, the higher powers will hot join us 



we then may without immodesty take a bolder course. 
hot satisfied vith ail this myself, but I do hot sec what else I 
could have donc. I caunot but hope, on the hole, that this 
Society will be the first step towards bringing nmn of like 
minds together. We must hot be impatient. ever mind, 
though out creed is hot stamped on the body ; we may single 
out f'om them those who agree xvith us, and forma second 
society out of the first. 
I have nmny misgivings about the fate of 'Newman oa 
Arianism.' The adventure witll Cotton nmkes me think 
shall oflbnd and hurt nlen [ would fain be s¢raight with. Ye 
wht can one do  Men are ruade of glass : the soouer 
break them and get it over the better. 
Is hot Rose bold iu this last num!,er I quote him 
against Palmer, wlmn the latter preaches about moderation, 
since he bas au especia] notion of Rose's prudence. 
Your father's qucstion is quite out of lny dpth af present. 
Of late nmnths the idea has I»roken on me, as if did a little 
belote on yourself, tlmt the Chm'ch is esseutially a popular 
institution, and the past English uniou of iL vith the State 
bas been a happy auomaly. If is odd this should be a dis- 
covery ; for Gibbon, fo go no further, is e,er saying so. 
Fathers seem to keep up as a constaut principle the com- 
munity of goods meltioned in the Acts--that is, a community 
as )br as.bod and raiment, &c., go; the Church being tho 
mere dispenser. 
Ve have had our conference bere--Golightly, Marriott 
Stevens, Copeland, and Palmer--and it has been satisfactory. 
. . . Palmer is about to make a joura,ey to Hook and others» 
and bas sounded the Evangelicals of Liverpool. 

.EVo Jo H. NEW.MAN TO J. W. ]OWDEN, EsQ. 
Oriel Coll«ge : SelJtember 23, 1833. 
Our plan of a Society goes on hitherto very well, though 
of course we hear of objections ; nor do I suppose any pro- 
ject was ever started against hich real objections xvere hot 
producible. As to your question of laynmu belonging to if, 
we bail any co-operation as the greatest benefit to if. I send 
you one or two tracts which are hot authorised by the Com- 
mittee, but are xvritten by individuals belonging fo if. Indeed, 
our views are quite undecided as yet in what way, and xvith 
what degree of responsibility in the Society, we shall circulato 
DD2 
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them. Davison, Millcr, lose, Ogilvie, the Archbishop's 
Cha.p]ain, Keble, 1Rickards, and others are more or less con- 
nected with us ; ail have given their approbation and namcs 
at least. 

In the following letter Mr. lqewman's publisher writes of 
the difficulty of gctting tracts, as such, into circulation. This, 
as will be seen, was a lasting diflàculty. 

MR. TURRILL TO REV. J. I{. NEWMAN. 

October 2, 1833 

 . . If is very difflcult to ohtain an extensive ci,'culation 
for tracts with,ut incurritg a ver T considerable outlay, and, 
from the moderate price at which they must be sold, they 
rarely repty the capital investcd. The best plan to get them 
ittto circuhttion t mdd be to briug them out as weeklv num- 
I,ers, uuder some such title as 'The Churchman's Weekly 
Tract Magazine.' 

lEv. J. II. 'EWMAN TO F. :ROGERS, :EsQ. 
Oriel College: October 2, 1833. 
 . . We are getting on famouslv with our Society, and 
are so prudent and temperate that rou(le writes up to me 
we have ruade a hash of it, which I account to be praise. As 
to Gladstone, perhaps if would be wrong fo ask a young man 
so to commit himself, but make a fuss we will sooner or 
later .... 
My work is nearly finished, and I begin to get disgusted 
with if. I was out of sorts with if on taking if up on my 
retu rn. 
I{EV. ISAC 'ILLIAMS TO IEV. il. ][:L IEV'MAM. 
October 2, 1833. 
I have been considering the subject of the weekly Sacra- 
ment, as you desired, and thinking over what objections ther 
might be fo if .... Likewise I want fo s«y a word about our 
Society [I.B.--Association, which was fo bave accompanied th 
tracts]. We thought that if would be very desirable, as you 
say, to have a meeting, and some test, as soon as we conveni- 
ently could ; and that in the meantime, very desirable as it 
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vould he fo set the marrer before people, and fo win their 
favourable heu'ing and concurrence, yet tobe slov in increas- 
i**g the number of our 8ociety, as we very likely might h«vo 
the a.dherenee of some who would hot like the tests ve luiht 
think requisite. eor instance, one, whieh I sui,pose would be 
most necessary,  concurrence with ail the doerines implied 
in out Prayer Book, in the most plain and obvious me,niug. 
A subseription again, would, I suppose, be a greoEt test of 
people's real heartii, ess in he cause .... Baptismal legene- 
ration seems  doctrine of sueh great ilnportanee, and the 
many praetiel eonsequenees rising from the different w,vs 
of eonsidering if so great, ht if seems fo lnO tht in tho 
Ev,ngelieals xvo my find great ilnledilneltS fo th,t union 
whieh ve must so much desire, lut, hovever, hrd tilnes 
mav do much ; and, il d,,Sl»,randum. 
I ara very sorry fo hetr th,t you give but a poor aeeount 
of Froude. If you hear of  few acres of land o be let af 
Littlemore, whieh would do fo let out in sm,ll portions fo 
the. poor, I should be glad fo rent thenl fol" that purpose. 

IEV. WM. VILSON, 1 VALTIIAMSTOW, TO 1-{EV. J. H. N'EMANo 
October 3, 1833. 
Vith the generul purport of your letter I entirely ugvee. 
If must be beneficial tht the ,ttention of melnbers of out 
national institutions should be more directly c;tlle(1 to the 
uuthority on which the Church is esttblishcd, and that com- 
bined effort should be ruade fo preserve in its present form 
our truly scriptural Litul'gy. 
Whether the existence of un Association fO)l" the ends which 
you propose be desirable, without further inf«wlution, I um 
hot ble to judge. 
With those who sincerely love out Church I shou]d be most 
happy to unite in resisting any and ex ery ulteration in tho 
doctvinal and devotiolml purts of her Services. If we err, 
is hot in these respects, but in the wmat of discipliue into xvhich 
out ational Establishment has fallen. The people h,ve 
cesed fo feel the value of our institutions, nd therefore esti- 
mate no longer their importance. Will your oEssocition do 
anything towurds the renewM of a more ecient discipline ? 
Pardon me, my der sir, if I entreut you hOt to identify me 
in any exclusive mamer with the class usually callcd Evan- 
 [Mild Evangelical.--J. H. 



gelical. The duties of a parish containing nearly 5,000 souls 
h.ave me little rime and less inchnation to seek any associatiox 
1,ey,md its limits. I do indeed think thttt class to which I 
refcr h«tve been much and undeservedly misconceived. If a 
lime «»f trial weve t,» corne on the Church of England, the last 
wh,» wouhi desert Eisc«»p:tl order, and the last who would be 
faithless fo her lruly scriptural ,wdin«mces, w«mld be the Evan- 
gelic:d clergy, llut., I,eing no Calvinist, I differ fr,»m those 
among (lwm  hose sentiments are extreme ; «md I thixk that 
those who are generaily tevmed the l ligh Uhurch, on the other 
hmd, err in lheir interpreta.ti,m of the doctrine of the Saera- 
ments, and lhevef,»re in their use of those effeetual ordinanees. 

S. F. WOOD, ESQ., TO 1-{EV. ri-. H. :[NEMAN ". 

T],,tr.,'«by, Oct,,br 16, 1833. 
I did wriie to you from Legh, wn immediately after the 
Oricl clecti«m. I was sure, feu" many reasons, you would be 
rq»tuvously plea(,d with the «»hl classic c«»untries ; and I think 
y«mr age (though it m,y seem a l»arml,_»x) is the true one for 
g,»ing aln'oad. Many 1,)se much pleasure l»y going too young. 
I would willingly pass over wh«tt you say on the subject of 
the Church, 1)ecause I think it almost presumptuous in me to 
deliver an opinion on the subject. But, as one is driven, as it 
 tre, by an extermtl force, to think and judge al»out it, I will 
iust say that I bclieve I differ with you a good deal as to the 
o««l the English Church has to be reformed ; and also that I 
thiuk it neither has the p«»wer nor the inclination to reform 
itseif. And, therefore, though the spirit with which so 
t,mn press on legislative interference is a very wicked one, I 
,ha]l still rejoice that a furnace has I»eeu prepared, even in part 
i»y au enemy's hand, in pa.ssiug thvough  hich the dross may 
i»« purged «»tE So far as the Society y«»u allude to is a means 
«,f ovganising the friends of the Church to repel the organised 
tssaults «»f her adversaries, I rejoice at its existence ; so far as 
it may ol)struct the plans of her friends, either from principle 
or custom, I ara grieved at it. 

In October 1833 Mr. ewman paid a six days' q_sit to 
Mr. Bowden. In the following letter his old friend remarks 
how soon his preserrce became a customary thing--an indirec 
t, est.imony to the charm a_d ease of his society. 
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OE. W. BOWDEI, ESQ., TO lEv. J. H. NEWMAN. 
O«tober, 1833 
If is absurd, considering the very short rime you were with 
us what ht,ld the idea took of both our mids that your 
presence vith us was a settled customavy thiug. Yesterday 
[Sunday], for instance, if scemed quite o(l(| to go to Mr. B.'s 
chwel in the morlriug, or to Belgrave [Chapel] i the evening 
without you. And ve felt both some dithculty in adluitting 
the undeniable fact that you only passed oue Sunday with us. 
[.B.--This passage is so charactel'istic of dear B.'s feelings 
towards me.--J, t[. 

EV. -. I-I. E,MAN TO J. W. ]30DI,'.N, ESQ. 
Oriel: October 18, 1833. 
Your trtct on the Church has been revised 1)y Keble and 
myself--that is, we have altere(l hMf a dozen words. It meets 
with great approbation, and we hall you as fellow-]al)ourer with 
great satisfacti m, especially .as l)eing a layman .... Rose has 
sent me two splendid letters since [ saw you. He goesall out 
]engths. "Ve talk of gettiug up t once a De«l:tratit, la or 
address from the clergy t.o the Archl)ish«,p, «gaist lnaterial 
alterations in doctrine and discipline, ml against extra-eccle- 
siastical interferellce; af the s:une time granting ilnprove- 
ments, if such, and the completiol of our system. We bave 
also ilstituted a bureau for newsl_»aper influence. "Ve bave 
about twelve country uewspapers already in our eye, which are 
open to our friends, and we hope fo intvoduce tracts into them 
hy their lueans. If you tan do anything foi" us iii the North 
in this way, if will 1)e a service. Our papers are to apt)ear iii 
the ' ]3ritish Magazine,' with a notice that ail who please may 
reprint them cheaply, or have them from us. 
most interesting letter froln 3If. Suow, who entirely agrees 
with the tracts, and gives some useful hints. "Ve know 
Raudolph only by naine, but if you find him apt, we will find 
means to enter into corrcspondence with him : indeed, you can 
introduce us. 

IEV. JE. H. EWIAN TO REV. J. KEBLE. 

13ctween August 5 and ovembe" 5, 1833. 
. .. I had a swarm of intruders last week, 5Iozley, 
Golightly, Blencowe, Marriott and Stevens. We are getting 



on very well, but are anxi«»us on the subject of tracts. Those 
hitherto published are hot. yet acknowleclged as ' the Society's.' 
For mys,.lf, ] doubt whelhcr the Society ought to pledge itself 
t,, more than a general alqWOVM of the princiæles of pnp tracts. 
One thing strikes one reader, another another. If you correct 
lhem according to the wishes of a board, you will bave nothing 
l,ut rame, dull compositions, which will take no one; there 
will be no rhetoric in them, which is necessarily rrpÇç 
But itis a subject of much ditliculty, tIowever, in gLing 
away either yours or mine you must be cautious (please) hot 
o inv, dve the Committee. I say this especially about my 
,»wn, hccause Cotton lins signified his dissatisfaction with it. 
Not that ] agree with his criticisms, but still let us nmke up 
our lninds heflre we proceed. Palmer is gone off to exevt 
himself in Stalf,»rd.hil'e, &c. 
I fera" that Calvert, whom you may reeolleet here, and a 
physician now, has pronouneed about Froude (not to him) a 
judgment so unfarourable that I eannot bear to dwell upon if, 
,r to tell it. Pray exert your influence to get him sent to tho 
West Indies. I know he has a great prejudiee against it, but 
still what other p!aee is hopeful ? They say Mdeira is hot. 
tte might take a cargo of books with him. N.B.--Could you 
not manage to send Isaae Williams too ? 

lsv. Jot KEBLE TO IEV. J. H. NEw.,A. 

Octobe% 1833. 
I like the new [Suggestions ?] paper very well, and do hot 
remember enough of my own fo say whether I should bave 
liked it better. The ol)jecçion to this is, ifs being somewhat 
vague : nobody,  think, will know whaç it drives at without 
first imluiring the names of those who put if round. Buç on 
tht very accounç I presume iç is thought likely to attract 
signatures. Af auy rate, I an1 quite ready fo siga if. 
'The successive admission of Dissenters and Roman 
Catholics to the power of legislating for the Church' 
mentioned in a way not unlikely fo exclude people who, like 
Dvison, are Churchmen on prinçiple, yeç concurred in thcse 
measures. _And on the first of the three 'objects' I should 
like the word ' Prerogatives' to be somewhere introduced, as 
well as the words 'Order' and ' Succession.' _Also, our friend 
[Palmer] must correct the Irishism on ' the objects of 
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Association shall be,' &e., unless he wishes everybody o deee 
him .... 
I ara grieved fo the heart with your eeouut of him 
[roude], nd shM1 try all I ean fo send him off--perhaps 
]3vzil might suit him. 
[Froude came fo Oxford Oetober 5, nd remained flmre till 
Oetober 26, 1833. Duving these weeks the fo]lowing letters 
passed between nie and Palmer.--J. H. .] 

IEV. t. H. 1N]'EWMAN TO I{EV. VM. I)ALMER. 
October 24, 1833. 
I put dovn my thougts hastily for you, intending thena 
rather as notes to remind you of wbat I mcan than anything 
else. 
I do hot like the notion of forming a Society, or Associer- 
tion even, for many reasons. 
First, there is an awkwardness in d,,ing so without the 
sanction of the Bishops ; and, though if is enough for satisfy- 
ing out conscience to know lhat. reaily thcy are privalely  ith 
us, yet the world cannot knov this, and it ge,es out to the 
world as a bad precedct, and an inconsistency in thc ce of 
those who bave (rightly) ruade the absence of episcopal sanc- 
tion an ol4ection to certain Societics hitherto. 
2. Again, a Society is a f, wmidablc undcr¢aking fo start 
with. Many of us are inexperienced and bave fo learv how 
fo conduct an imp-,'tant and dicnlt schene. It is a danger- 
ous thing fo set up « large system at once. The London 
Universiçy started with an apparatus of professors which firsç 
ensured ridicule, and then dippointment. esi(les, a pro- 
fession of something greaç excites jealousy and suspicion. 
There would be the notion abroad çhaç we were taking too 
nmch upon ourselves» whereas no one cn colnplain of indiri- 
dual exergion. 
3. And furçher, if we profess an Association, we are under 
the necessity of bringiu. in¢o çhe governmenç of it men who 
do hot agree with us. We fecl out opinions are truc ; we are 
sure tiret, few though we be, we sh:dl be able fo propagate 
them by the force of çhe truth " we have no need, rather we 
cannoç aflbrd, fo diluçe flmln, which musç be the consequence 
of joining thosewho do hot go asfar aswe do.  ara noç 
denying (far from iç) the inexpediency of obtruding aç once 
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all we really ho]d ; but I consider ita loss of time and trouble 
to unite with those who differ with us--that is, with any who 
are not disposed to aire at obtaifin the liberty of the Church 
aud the restoration of discipline. And if any men think theoe 
objects chimerical, then I see no reason for stirring myself 
at all. 
4. Moreover, there is a growing feeling tht Sieties are 
bd things, which is in my mind an o}iection to any such 
project, both as being a true feeling and as bcing held as true. 
The dissensions in tle Bible Siety and the pmsent state of 
the Christian Knowledge Society make people feel that they 
are instruments of evil much more than of good ; or at least 
of a diluted meagre sort of good. 
True itis, the Church is a Society, but itis a Society with 
a ]ad; in ail oher sieties the rem movers are secret and 
irresponsib]e ; and thus second-rate men with low views get 
the UlTer hand. Individuals who are seen and heard, who 
act and suflbr, are the instruments of Providece in all great 
successes. 
Again, there is an awkwardne in tracts coming ffoto a 
Society. It is an assumption of teaching. And, further, they 
must in conoequence be weighed and carefully corrected : a,d 
thus they become cold and formal, and (so to y) impersonal. 
An address with much in it which others question, yet coming 
from an individual mind, bas a lire about it which is sure to 
make an impression. 
Lastly, to form an Association, one ought to bave a very 
definite object. Practical men shrink from engaging without 
knowing what is  be done ; but ' to defend the dtrine and 
discipline of the Church' is very vague ; vague for this reamn 
that we are on the defensive, and not knowing when and 
ow we shall be attacked, we cannot say ],ow we are to act. 
For such rcasons as these I would advocate a le formal 
scheme : hot ihtt I ara hot evenm]ly for an Association, but 
n«,t till the Bishop purs himself at out head in this or that 
diocese. [ would nmrely exert myself in ny own place, and 
with my own immedi,tte friends, in dechtring aud teaching the 
half-f, wgottcn truths of Church union and order to all within 
my il, fluence. I address flfiends in other dieses in turn, and 
ue them to do the saine--in Keble's words, wishing them 
and ourselves to say to each other, ' We p]edge ourselves to 
each other, reoerving our canonical obedience.' We mcrely 
encourage and instruct each other : an being able  say 
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that others are doing elsewhere the same as we are, we have 
an excuse for beiug more bo!d : the circmnstance that we have 
llledged om'selves allows us to introduce oursel'es to strngers, 
,c. &c. We print nd circulate tracts ; out friends in other 
dioceses read them, approve, nd partly dispprove. XVe sy, 
 Make what use you will of them, and alter them in your ovn 
way : reprint them and circulate them in tre'n, and semi us 
yours to do çhe sme with.' We çry to get  footing in 
out county newspupers ; and recommend out friends elsewhere 
ço do the saine. Thus gradually certain centres, in correspon- 
dence with each other nd of  prosclytising nuture in their 
rcspective neighbourhnods, are formed. 
But you will say that we are moving too sic)w, while 
external events are l>ressing up«m us. 'Parliament will mect 
and settle matters while we are but forming.' Well theu, 
here is a mcasure which will af once mcet the danger and 
hasten the formation of the Association. Let us, for exampl% 
draw up a declarati«m or address to the Archbishop, an 
expression of out attachment to the doctrine and discipline 
of the Church. Rose recommends if, and if is evidcntly 
natural and seasonable. Let each of out centres, i.e. corre- 
sponding members, exert himself to get signatures in his owa 
leighbourhood. This very attcmpt will lay the rudiments of 
a numbcr of associations ; channels of communication will be 
opened with a most (lefinite object ; and whether the attcmpt 
succeeds «»r not, the groundwork of a second future attempt 
will be laid, and this without any display of out real object, 
i.e. the organisation of thc clergy. As this process is repeated 
again and again, being called for natural]y by external events, 
an Association will gradually develop itself ; and when, in the 
course of events the Bishop in this or that place purs himself 
at its head, then at length it may be avowed. Thus if will ho 
fol'med as a habit by energising. 
Another advantage of this plan is, that u e need hot formally 
adjust our opini,ms vith each other. We have the saine 
general views and aires, but one diocese may 1-,e more High 
Church than another, may modify the tracts of annther, &c. 
Do hot suppose I ara blind to the appearance of fancifulncss 
and theorising in the above sketch ; but such must all anticipa- 
tion of the future be. Doubtless many things would modify 
the lllan in detail, vhen we came to put it in practice ; but its 
great advantage is, that if may be modified ; whereas» if we 
up any Association at once, we commit ourselves. 
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You viI] cee [ ara for no committee, secretaries, &c., but 
naeroly for certain individuals in every part of the country in 
cor,espm,dcnce with each other, iustl'ucçing and encouraging 
e«rch «,thev, and acting with all their nfight in their respective 
circles. 
Ever yours, 
J. H. N. 

[This letter seems fo have determined Palmer fo commence 
the addvess to the Archhish, q, whi«h was so successful. 
say th;t it dctermim-d him ; f.r, thouh the notion of an 
a,hlrt.ss was mooçed, I think, at a Hadleigh meeting or soon 
«ft,w (ri, b' Keble's letter -f August S, 1833), yet I don't find 
anything done towa.rds if tili the very d«ty of the above letter 
,.f mine, riz. on («.ther 21, when Palmer went to town to 
i.rosecute the nmtler. 
It is r«'m:u'kahle that the day of his starting for London, 
¢chd,«,r 24, la lhe very day that my long let, ter above is dated ; 
also hat l h«ve the very cpy I sent fo him, with a notice on if 
in pencil. This Palmer had, and gae me back. 
I infer that I sent, up the lcçter fo him fo Beaumont Street 
in the forenoon ; that he came do n to me [and Froude] with 
i in his haud, and left if with me after we had a talk, and 
;ccording t«, his prompt habits, started af once for London to 
c;vry out the plan of address, which we had agreed upon. 
P.S.Ail this is confirmed by the fragmentary diarv. 
Au,ther explanation is thrt my letter was a formal letter, 
he result t,f former ctmversatious, which he was to take in his 
hand and hnw people in Loudon ; but it was far toe confi- 
dent, ia.1 fro" that. And he does hot allude fo it in the following 
lettcr.J. H. .] 

]]tEv. Ç. PAL.IER TO /EV. J. [[. NEWMAX. 
I;ath lh,t,'l, l'iccadill ." ,ç,«,,daj Er. ni»,g, October 27, 1833. 
I have been so busv since I came, that I bave hot had a 
mo,nent fo myself unti'l ntw. I write this to beg that. you will, 
v'ithott a,!! deb«,j, send up whatever h,s been drawn up [Qy. 
hy me and Froude] in the shape of an address fo the Areh- 
bishop. Everyone approves of such an address, and it seems 
to be thought that i would stvengthen the right cause very 
lllUEh. 
I have seen Arch(leacons -atson and Bayley (with whom 



I have been in continuM commudcation), B[r. Norris and [r. 
I-Iook ; and on Tuesday I ara tt, dine with Mr. orris at 
[ackney, where there will be lnen of the right sort collected 
from various parts, and I wish I had the address to submit to 
their inspection. [Extract from nly Private Journal :'Oct. 
28, vroe sketch of address to Archbisho I, and sellt to Palmer 
with 500 "Suggestions."'] Archde«tc¢m Bayley is most active 
in the cause, and hts been circulating the prospectus [' Sugges- 
tions'?] largely. Mr. Norris also has been writing to his 
friends in ail parts. He is about writing o Atvhdcacon 
Froude, and lins written to Archdeacon Oldel'shaw of Norfoll. 
I had a letter fronl Mv. Coddringtou COlltaining an accessi«,n 
of force froln Caml,ridge, including Henry J. llosc, Mr. 
lsaacson, h[r. Vilson-Ewms, Mr. Temple Chevallier and 
others ; and they are g«,ing to work. In short, we are gctting 
on at a tremendous rate. I wish you would send up 400 or 
500 copies of the 'Suggestions' (or lnore, if you can sp«re 
them), by the saine conveyance as the mldt'ess cornes by. 
PereevM wtnts theln, so does Mr. Norris, and the Cambl'idge 
men, and Archdeacon Bayley. 
I should tell you that this l;rt.r clergylnan is a most lead- 
ing man among the Church party, and in ghe closest communi- 
cation with the highest dignitaries ; and will take care th;tt we 
do hot give offence where we meat to support, and to express 
our sentiments of respect and approbation. 
As ftr as I-can see, it ds hot seem to be considered at all 
necessary that them should be at present anything of a more 
formal organisation, but probably by-and-bye we must have 
one conlmittee in Oxf.d and anothcr ill London. 
I ara sorry to find the London clergy are generally quite of 
the Liberal schl, and all under the Bishop of London. But 
the countl T clergy, I hope, are sound. 
I wish you, and Froude, and Keble could have heald the 
Bishop of Limerick [Jebb] and Mr. Forster yesterday, talking 
of Church matters ; it would llave done your heart good. 
Archdeacon Bayley is at the head of a clerical association 
in Hampshire, which he engages to aid us ; and he has requested 
me to go to their meeting on Novembe 21 to establish a com- 
munication. 
Mr. Hook will corne over to Oxford towards the end of tho 
terre, I believe. 
I shall do what I can to get some good tracts wrlta at 
Cambridge, or by Perceval and Hook. 



44 .]'OIN IENV r Nï '.tAV 
[ mus now make an end ; and rea]]y, my dear ewman, 
 ara so hurried, and sueh a number of things bave occurred, 
that [ ]rave had no rime for arl'anging my thougbts, but bave 
just writtcn what occurred to me. You must thercfore nmke 
alh»w«u,ce for this. 
Will yt»u, thcn, scnd up, without any delay, the addre and 
lhc ' Suggesti«»ns,' and if you can spare some tracts, especially 
lhat on the Liturgy, so much lhe better ?--Ever yours, &c. 
P.S. - I intend te, be in Oxford Vednesday aftcrnoon. Will 
you scnd 100 Iw«»spectuses by the hearer, and the tracts ? If 
you can spare any morc of thc former it would be a gd 
opl»ortunity , as I shall pr«»bably sec Norris, &c. Will you also 
make a list of yonr Ji«n,Is and corresp«ndents in diffemnt 
«ounlies as lh«.y occur to yt,u, and as .full as you ca, that I 
may have my cred«mtials COml,lete , and be able to show our 
stvcngth  out fricnds in London ? 

REV. J. Il. [E.IAN TO J. V. BOWDEN, ESQ. 
October 31, 1833. 
As fo the depôt in town, I can scarcely do anything till 
:Palmer returns. You do not know the plague that attends 
h:tvi,g to conscrit many persons, yet having all the execution 
upon myself. I bave to write, correct press, distribute all the 
tracts. :No one can help me: first, because one is apt to 
think no one can do so well as oneself ; secondly, because my 
friends are scattered, lahner in town, Fvoude  gone fo Bar- 
badoes, Rogers's eyes bad, &C. Then, besicles, I ara Dean, and 
have a parish. As the lnan says in ' Ivanhoe,'  a man cannot 
do more than he cam' I can only say I ara busy from morn- 
ing till night. 
You shall hear more about our centres of communication, 
that is, living depSts, soon. The.q will print and reprint in their 
neighhourh,,)ds. I wish H. Vilberfol'ce coul(l have called. I 
know ho wished it particularly. But my friends are so stupidly 
bashful. Pahner is another of the saine kind. 

I)tEV. I. H. FROUDE TO EV. J. ]ff. 
October, 1833. 
Tony Buller was here [Drtlngton] yesterday, tic is a 
capital fellow, and is anxious to assist us with trouble and 
1 Froude had left Oxfo'd for Barbadoes, but, was still in England, 
tic did hot sil till the end of bovember. 
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money in any way he can. I told him if ,vas beter net te 
say anything about money till we had given people . longer 
trial of us. 

IEV. T. IIOZLEY Te IEV. J. I-I. IEWM_N. 
JVovember 1, 1833. 
I and my brother James bave had a long talk this morn- 
ing with Smith and Bailey lof Edgcott]. Bailey has consented 
te send a circular te all the clergy within eight or nine toiles, 
requesting them te meet af his house te consider the address 
te the Archbishop. He isanxious that youshould corne. Ho 
also wishes much for Lancaster's sanction and attendance. 
It occurs te me that you may feel seine unpleasantness af 
coming over, frein being the writer of this mhiress, but 
Palmer or anyone would de as well .... It might be as well, 
perhaps, te send copies [of the address] round in the circular. 
Of course you will refer this te C. Marriott, who, I understanà, 
ia Registrar, &c., te the Society. 
Seine of the tracts I have given te [rs. I., my new novel- 
writing neighbour, who has taken them te London, whero 
they are te be exhibited in seine literary soirées .... 
The difficulty of getting the tracts into circulation--o[ 
selling them te those who wanted te buy them--was a standing 
one se long as they kept their origiml leaflet bulk, se great in 
fact as te make it hard te account for the noise they af once 
ruade. But the first idem. was te distrubute ; te sell became an 
after necessary consideration, lIr. ]3owden is the first friend 
and ally te press this ditlàculty on the writers. In the ' Chrono- 
logical Notes' there is this entry : ' 1Vovember 1, 1833.--Sent 
parcels te l:tickards, R. Vilberforce, Golightly, .nd Pope. 
[This is how we began scattering the tracts.]' 
_/k few days after lIr. Bowden write : 

JE. W. BOWDES, Esq., o REv. J. H. 
3"ovember 4, 1833. 
I long fo get your things in a distributable shape ; which 
in London is only to be done by selling them. Any tmcts, of 
which you may send me a few copies in a vendible shape, and 
with . local refere.nee I wi]l push. 



Those fo whom I have shown the ' Sug.gestions ' say, ' .But 
here are the nttnles ? ¥Tho are they ? Where are they ?' 
Fo," even the word Oxford does hot apt,ear thereon. For aught 
the ' Suggestions ' say, the founders of the scheme might belong 
t the oper««tive classes of S«,ciety, and thcir head-quarters 
might be in some alley in L,-»ndon. The year, too, should be 
put ; a reader migbt, if ho found a dirty copy, suppose tlm 
vholc scheme ten years old. 

IEV. JOHN KEBLE TO 1-{EV. J. H. NEWMAN. 

IVove»ber 5, 1833. 
'ith Mnunt I had a lnng conference ; he illingly con- 
sentcd to bc lhc a..-ent for Bath ; but as yet I have heard no 
more ,,f him. I bave had two h,ng and sensible letters from 
Dr. SI,ry,  ho will be glad of some sets of the papers [tracts] 
 . . [ conclude I ara right in telling people that we are not 
so much f, wming one grand Associatitn as little associations 
i,,  arious 1,arts. Spry says he shall get Molesworth, Davison's 
ohl encmy, fo act at Cnterbury, and doubts not he wfll be  
vig,rous agent. But he (gl»ry) hot'es you will (1) look very 
much to the position and probable wish of the ]3ishops; 
(2) adroit and encourage the Laity as much as possible ; 
(3) keep in vicw the formation of a grand Society out of the 
little ones. 
.lso I huml,ly suggest, that there is no need fo let quite 
everybody make qite every altcration they please in our 
papers ; and if any more of mine are printed, I shall bargain 
fo," thc f,»ll«wing words being added to the licence at the top : 
viz. 'it. beinz, of course, understood that such alterations be 
not inconsistent with the general spirit and design of th 
papers.' 
Nw as fo mv mcmovial paper ; I was rather daunted 
al,out it by Frou¢[e's critieisms,  hich I fancied convicted me 
of bad lo.gic in it ; so I have not yet revised it, but will try as 
soon as I have finished tlm Latin. l-Iowever, I have good hopo 
that John Millet is about it. I went down with Froude as 
far as Bath, put him into the coach in good plight on Tuesday 
ïaorning last (Oct. 29) and proceeded to call on h[ount. 
h[iller is full of 'cholers and tremplings of mind,' and 
seems to think he has committed himself farther than ho 
thought. There is a sad hitch with him about the Athanasian 
Creed [the _A_nathema], but I will bring you his letters, and 
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I think you will say that such doubts as his are more profit- 
able than a thousand unrefleeting adherenees. 
Edward 3ames, Prelmndary of Winton, desires to haro 
some papers sent to him, and says, 'Enroll me.' I will ex- 
plain to him what 'enroll' means. If you ha»-e any new 
light to throw on the nmaning of the word you will let lne 
know. There is a 'erv niee person near here [Fairford], 
13arton by naine, of B. N. C.,  ho eallêd on me the other day 
and professed himself a hearty eonvert, f[ê has sent to 
Ottley. 
XVhen I corne up I hope fo bring you sonm prose and vrse, 
but you see I ana growing old and stupid. 
I want very mueh tracts for the poor now. The Ltylnan's 
address is exeellenç, but hardly plain enough. Ib ill do 
capitally for the mi«hlle classes. 
I see by the ' ]3ribish Magazine' t.hat the elergy of Dromoro 
and Carlow are making a stand, and eMling on us for aid. 
I)on;ç let us lose sight of that. 

:PEv. J. l-I-. NEW.'dA2Z TO REV. J'. KEBLE. 

Oriel : _ovember, 1833. 
I have heard so much criticism on my tracts that it is 
comfortable to bav heard one or two things of a more plea- 
sant kind : first, what you and Spry say ; next, that the ]3ishop 
of London has asked to see them. The principal thing I fcar 
is their being neglected, but if Bishops prick up their ears and 
D.D.s and t'oetry Professors encourage, I care for nothing 
more. As to my arxiety for many tracts, it is simply on this 
account, because therc are various classes to l)e addressed. 
Ve bave scarcely any for the poor, and not many for the 
¢lergy, or (again) the middle classes. 
Besides, one improces by writing : one hits off the thing 
better, and, at least, one offers a seiection of stvles to tho 
reader, and tastes differ, so that this is no slight\dvantage. 
I have heard almost all of them abused, and agin praised, by 
diflrent readers. _A_t the saine rime I fully agree with [John] 
Millet that we should hot keep driving on one or two subjccts, 
and that we should hot press them on nmn. My notion wa, 
when once we had done enough to nmke them known, to send 
merely one or two of each fresh tract to friends as a specimert 
and to refer them to Tm'rill's (where ve have opened a dep6t) 
ïor them. 
VOL. I. E E 



JOHN I-]EA'Nr NEIV.IIA2V 1833 

If, raust be recollected, too, that itis quite necessary to go 
lnore into dctail ; our present tracts are vague and general, 
and too mu('h lu the way of ],int., as you yourself ohserved. 
Ve have hear(1, on good authority from London, that the 
]Harriage Service is to he altercd to please the Dissenters. 
What this lneans I klmw not, but itis quite certain you raust 
forthwith write a tract on that service. Do pray set Millet 
cm ome of his sul4iects. You raust recollect there is another 
l)onofit «,f tracts ; it engages staunch men in active warfare. 
31iller will kindle WhOl he begins to writc; and only think 
what authority if will bring tf» the cause atd fo the tracts go 
have his marl«'d co-operation. Could you not set Spry fo 
rit(. ? Finally, x|lo knows we may bave time fo work six 
wecks honte ? Let us write while we tan. 
Spry's h.tter is extrcmelv, valual»h, and encouraging. I ara 
gl:td h(. approves «f our d«)ings as a wh(»le. ][,»wever, we 
let no one c(mtr(d us. Yoa shall be censor of the tracts, by 
your ttice as a University judge of compositions, prose as ell 
as verse, lut xe will obcy no one else however thankful for 
suggestions from anyone. I will take down Mount's sugges- 
tions. 
I have heard from dear Froude, who is certainly downcas. 
][e left home to-day, and was tobe with Canon Rogers till 
Saturday, when the packet sails. He is full of disappointmenç 
at the address ; i,ut then, say I, iç eflkcts two things--first, 
addrcsses the Ar«.hbish« T as the hea(l of the anti-ilmovators, 
and it addresses him and lmt the King or Parlialnent ; which 
bas a (l«ctrilml racauing and is a good precedent. However, 
]"roude calls rae nalnes, and bids me stir you up into a fury if 
1 can. 

REV. J. II. /gEx a'O IEV. 1. II. FROUDE. 

3ovember 7, 1833. 
I miss you very rauch. You will be glad to hear that your 
articles on the Pr«»unire, &c., bave done much good. lalmer 
brought, word from town that you had eflctually stopped the 
probability of certain proraotions; in fact, that the Arch- 
bishop would be a'e«id to consecrate obnoxious peinons ; and 
t, least you have given hira  good pretence for refusing, as 
it was knon that there was a part), in the Church, 'and they 
not weak in talent,' &c. [Rose's words, in the ' British Maga- 
zine'l, who wouh! go all kugths rather than subrait to Stato 
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tyranny. Pain:er is also delighted with your l[ooker article 
in the last o. 
The tt'acts are spreding and the Evangelicals of Chelten- 
haro join us, but deprecate them. I rceeived this morning 
501. ftm Thornton's brother [was hot this ult.imt.ely pid 
baek 2]. t ({olightly bas promised 501. [he g«tve 
back ulLimately], and 101.'s, beginning with Rogers, are flowing 
in. Both Greswells (. . Ç. and XVorceser) have jt,ined. 
Pusey  circulates Lrts, Harrison ¢xers iufluence. The Pro- 
vos lisons [ Mv. aeuue of Pembroke joins heartily ; he has 
bn convered hy aeremy Taylt,r ou Episeopacy. The 
Archdeacolt [Clarke] jt,its ; and recognises a plan t,f his own 
in our nttion of at address o th¢ Archlùsh,,p. You know 
Archdeacon Sheepshanks bas j,,in«,d l Thcy say the 
[Blomfield] of London has a snug plan for rcf, wming 
Liurgy in preparatiom I hav¢ lef olt" l»eing ant.i-aristo- 
eratieal. I do nt, feel le ime bas ce,me, in spire of vour 
beiug righ abou the l''amu;i'e. H. Wilbegorce has »een 
hat.k here and working nos vigotusly ; wherever he is he 
talks and disLvibutes tracs wiLh ail his migh. 
25,eember 8.The address is donc Lo«lay. Such a com- 
position I never saw ; xve bave re-xw'iten each oher's (Lori- 
don and Oxford) fliree tinles ; bu nox" we have ruade 
alterations nostro pe'icMo and bave printed i off. The word 
' Bishops' aL the ch»se bas been puç in here and aken out there 
rive rimes sr«b siledio. Dr. Spry has beeu the bes Londo 
art.ist. 
' We the undersigned,' &c. 
' Aç a time when events,' &c. 
'And while ve mosç earnestly deprecate, &e .... Your 
Grace may rely un the cheerful co-operation and duçiful sup- 
port of çhe clergy in carrying into eflct any measures 
nmy tend o revive the discipline of ancient rimes; fo 
st.rengflen the connexion beçween the hishops, clergy and 
people, and o promoçe çhe puriçy, çhe eciency and tle unity 
of çlie Church.' Southey is circulating the 'Suggestions'in 
Cumberland. Mr. Charnock, aç Ripon, is reprinting out 
trac. We are opening a dep6ç at Turrill's. 
a Finally it was given to Choldeon Chch, when in the course of 
building. 
 First mention of Pusey's naine in association with the ZIovemen 



IEVo I-I. V. VILBERFORCE TO I{EV. t. :H. 1NEWMAN. 
)'artham Castle: ve»tber 10, 1833. 
I have brought with me a fcw copies of the tracts fo show 
ny Lord .... Sain proposes ou his l'eturn [fo the Island] fo 
s(,d round copies to lhe c]crgy aud ask thCln to express 
their lotious thereon t],t thus we may luoxv hoxv far xve tan 
rcckon ou thcir agreemeut with our principles. 
] have shown the tracts fo lny Lordthat is, the ' Episco- 
pal Church Apostolical,' the ' P'imitiv Practice,' the 'Liturgy,  
nml ' Shorteldng the Services.' ] le hoxx ed much more ('hurch 
notions lhan I k,ew him fo h«tve. ]ie approved all hihly 
ex««.pt the ' Siu of the ('hureh,' and did hot vio]ently o]ect to 
tl,«tt; ],e l,:trticul;,Hy likcd the 'Liturgy  and 'Episcopal 
('hur(.h Al.»hlical.' To sure up the whole, he said, 'Well, I 
lhi,k et Colious aud geucral distribution of these will do great 
ge)col' ; ho th«.n said. ' Vhy do they confiue themselves somuch 
to lhe ouc suli,.ct of the Apostolical commission ? I wish they 
would tvcat çt},er sul,jccts.' I asked of what kind  ' Why, 
for ex«mple aplism. I thilk much too little is general]y 
thought about it,' and from what he said more I think he 
quite agrecs with us on that subject. Me said that a private 
commuuicati«)u is always ruade fo the A,'chbishop when it is 
cohtemplatcd fo place auy man on the bench, and if the 
Ar¢-hhishop n.monstratcd, he has no doubt it would be 
(lropi»cd. But he «,pproves the idea of petitioniug the Arch- 
bishop if any man xxho seelned to the c]ely very unfit was 
alT«»itcd, fie spoke of Avchdcacon Glover. He quite feels 
the xa,t of intert.om-se among the clergy and the good likcly 
to aride from it. 
] attacked Arnold. He had not seen his postscpt 
I rcpe«,ted the 1):u't about Ordination. And he seemed much 
shocked aud immcdiately said, '%Vhat cau he make of tha 
[rdilmtion e'vice, "Receive the Holy Glmst," &c. ?' This 
shows the scnse in which ]te holds these words. I ara sur 
you would like hiln if you knew h views and feeliugs. 
EV. J. H. =EMAN TO EV. R. H. FROUDE. 
vember 13, 1833. 
I ara in the midst of troubles and no one but such o'r$avol 
[this is ironical] as Rogers ¢o consult with. Palmer musters 
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the Z.'s [Establishment men] in great force against the tracts, 
and some Evangelicals. tic 10resses, and [ ara quite ready to 
admit, a disclaimer (in the sha.pe of a circular) of the racts. 
ut he goes further, and wishes us fo stop them. In thcse 
cases, success is the test of sagacit.y or rashness. The sai«l 
tract.s give oflbnce, I know; I,ut they also do good ; and, I 
nmintaib will strenythen tl,e Association, by enabling it fo tako 
high ground, yet seem in the mean [izl«oq. I suggested to him 
that we were only doing hc,'e vhat Rose is doing elsewhcre, 
who nevertheless is a member of the grand scheme. He said 
ose was kn(,wn as the editar of the Magazim. And so, I 
replied, I SUpl,ose Keble would h«ve no objection to give lais 
naine fo the t.racts. 
Wlmt will be done I know m,t ; but I waut advice sadly. 
I hae no confidence in anyone. If I couhl be sure ¢»f fivo 
or six vigorous co-oporat«»rs in various paris, I would laugh ai 
opposition ; but ] fear lwing beaten fr,»m tlm field. Kcblo 
says we mtst be read, unless we grov stupid ; but I ara hot 
over-sure of our fertility even. 
The trcts are certainly liked in nmny places; amon.g 
other persons, by the Bish,»p of Winchestor. O that he would 
take us up  I would go to the length of my tether to meet him. 
emff Vilherf,»ce is n«v there. I won(ler whether, if one 
knew him, one might cxert any influence over him. E angcli- 
cals, as I anLicil)ated, are sLruck with the ' Law of Liberty' 
and the 'Sin of the Church.' Thc sul4iect of Discipline, too 
(I camot doubt), will take them. Surely my gaine lies amoug 
Lhem. I can make no hand of the Z.'s. 
I am half out of spirits : but how one outgrows teuderness [ 
Several years back, to bave known that half or all Oxf,rd 
shook their heads af what I was d«_dng (e..q. in the case of the 
Church Missionary Society) would have hurt me much, but 
somehow now I mage to exist. Do give me some advice 
and encouragement. 
I do think out tracts, if we persist, will catch all the 
eathusiastic people among the Associated ; which will be 
woetched for the Z.'s. 
One proposition is that we should cease the issue of the 
tracts till the address is happily got over; but I say, 
 almer, you delayed us rive weeks with your scruples, which 
you yourself got over ai last ; and now you are playing the 
saine gaine atm. Yet I should shvboE from spoiling tho 
address, and I do hot know what fo do. 



Tyler bas at last plucked me, and sent back the sermons. 
]:[e is dyinz for 1,,ve «»f the Çhurch, and most seraphic. :[ will 
give you the conclusiou of l,is letter. I cannot find it. 
' S;dvan, f:c ecclesiLm tual, Domine»' is one of his su.¢liria. 
lIc gives n« rt.ts«»lt for hot taking my serinons. 
My d«.ar Froude,--I ,io s» fear I may be self-willed in this 
nmtter of the tracts, t'rry do advise me according to your 
liht 
P.S.--I have written fo Palmer fo s,y I will join his open 
Ass,*ciation if 1,e wishcs it, i, sl,ite of n,y dislike to it ; but I 
will n,,t ee«t:e my issue «»f trtcis. 
At Chvistmas [ h,l»e to make a missionary tour to Derby, 
Leicester, Iluntiv.g,h,,slm-e, Sullblk, Nortl,aml,t,,vshire , &c. 
Slmtllew,»rth I,«ts, [ belicve, brought belote the Ilebdon,adal 
Ioar, l the expedmncy of remoig the Subscription to tho 
Articles «tt etr;,llCC. 

]{EV. R. ll. FROUDE TO IEV J. H. EWIkN. 
21orember 14, 1833. 
'Ap/e[(ov gX' gptgre, .. bave you not been a spoon ? to 
allow tl,e Peiiti«»n fo bave nothing abt»ut the 'system pre- 
stH,p«sed in tl,e Rulwics,' and to leave out your key-words 
' c«,mpleting ' a,(i ' extra ecclesiastical' ? The last word I would 
itn,duce thus : ' They take this opportunity of expressing their 
c«,nvit.ti«»a th:tt thc powers with which (lod has entrusted the 
Spiritual Rulers (»f the Church are sufficient for its spiritual 
g,»vcrm,cnt, and tl,at all extra-ecclesittstical interference in its 
.piritual co,cerns is both unnecessary and presumptuous.' :5Iy 
f«tther is ann,»yed at its being such milk and water ; do mako 
a row ab,,ut it. 
I ste ah'ea(ly that I s]mll find in your bock [the ' Arians '] 
se,tences wl,ich I «t, sure stood wl,en they were first written 
aftcr some otlmr sentence th«t th;tt wl,ich aflçcts t,» introduce 
t|,em now, and seel,, consci,,us of being in the neighbourhoo«l 
of a stra,.er--' buts' whe,'e thcre should hnve been ' ands' 
&c.--of which I shall make a c;thdogue and pay you off f,,r 
al] the worki**./s you lmve giveu me before now. However, it 
looks ve T pretty ; and when I puff it, and people turn over 
the pages, they hve a very imposing effect. Peol01e say ' Ah ! 
I dare say a very bteresting work.' 
In this correspondence R. H. Froude appears more as 
critic th«tn origimttor or author. I[is more intinate friends 
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required lais criticisms and rested on lais judgment. In his 
own person this faeulty aeted mainly as a check, tic often 
speaks of trial and failure in his own attempts to bring out 
what was working in his miltd, as, for insttnce : ' I bave tried 
fo write a eriticism on the Apollo [Belvedere], but eannot bring 
out my meaning, whieh is abstruse and metaphysieo-poetieal. 
I always get b«mbast.ie, and ana foreed to serateh out.' IIis 
eritieal faeuity was too masterful to be praetised upon himself, 
but when exercised for the bencfit of friends to whom he 
looked up, he eould give free licence to a pungent pen, and 
yet leave the reader to understand how anxious those fricnds 
might well be fo seeure his comments as long as they vere 
attainable. Kel)lc, in his own simple way, sends his papers to 
his old pupil to l)e overlooked hy him, and Mr. Ncwm«tn was 
more at ease with Froude's imprimatur. Thus he sends him 
draughts of papers ; for example : ' :No. 2 Keble,' ' No. 1 mine,' 
with the order, 'critieise the whole very aeeurately in matter 
and style, and send it baek by return of post.' Of course the 
state of Froude's health ma(le eritieism more possible than 
authorship, but also diflbrent intellectuM powers and functions 
are called into play. 

IEV. R. D. HAMPDEN, PRINCIPAL OF ST. 5IXllY HALL, 
TO REV. J. H. NEWMAN. 
3%vember 15, 1833. 
I ara sorry to y that I have not had rime as yet to give 
due eonsideration to the proposed Address fvom the Chwgy, 
which y,,u bave been so kind as to send me. There are sn 
many things belote me just at preseut, which I ara f,,reed fo 
attend to, tlutt I readily pass over what is not equally im- 
perative. I trust, therefore, that you will excuse my only 
acknowledging if with my thanks. 
EV. J. H. NEWM TO J. W. BOWDEN, ESQ. 
%vember 13, 1833. 
e are full of diculties. I have been strongly against 
an Association because it vas awkward having one without 
Bishops, and because the High and Lov Church parties w«m]d 
corne into collision, and because it could hardly be responsible 
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ïor tvaes. You vill see my seheme in he leev . . . how- 
evev, I ïeav I shall be beten. Tlm eonsequenee is, ouv 
mus I,e immediatcl disowned, as v as tlm responsibility o 
may Association is eoneerned. o eiveul«vs (I believe) are te 
be issucd disel«fiming h«,m. Ve sh«dl go on printing and eiv- 
cul,ring, however, thvough ouv ovn fi'iends ; though t.he High 
Church p«rty wish us te stop them altogether. By'we' I 
meun Kcl,le, mysclf, b'rou(le, and 'our fricnds' who are more 
,w less thc f, dh»wing (though net «ss,,ci«t«d or bound togethev 
l»y any lw : i.e. many pe,,l,le like naturllv their own way) : 
l'usey and lIavvis,n, Ch. Ch. (they must net be mentionod as 
of our lmrly), Williams of Trinity ; Christie, ogers, Mozley 
and the XVilb«rf,rces, Oriel; T. Kehle, Prevost, Rickards, 
Sale] of Mag, lalen ; ]lose, Pereevl, (h,lightly, I}yson, &c. 
m writing this ix gre«tt c»nfi(lence; fo saythese were with 
us w,uhl b«, quite unxxarrtntal»le, nor bave we any wish to 
f,rm a ptrty, but I tlink they «tre persons who feel keenly, 
and w,uld circulato our tracts. 
tln the «,ther hand l'aimer, baeked by 3Ir. N-orfis, &c. &c., 
is afraid ¢,f the tracts, and x ishes them stopped, and is aiming 
at an .kssnciatin. ] say, let everyne employ his talent in 
his own way. Let there I»e an .kssociation, if they can do it, 
and we will be meml,ers of it, to avoid appearance of schism : 
though I confess I do hot like j_fining in anything the Bishops 
lmve hOt publiely sanctioned. Still, nevertheless, why may 
we noç go on with our çraets? Unless I see reason, I nmst. 
Perh:ps we shall proclaim Keble editor, but this is uncertain. 
We are very stron.g (I h,pe) in Leicestcrshire, Cheshire, 
]Iants, Oxf¢,rd, and Northaml»t«mshire ; but xxe may miseal- 
eulate our force here and thcre. Men fall off when they corne 
to the scratch. The ]luke of Newcastle has joined us 'in lire 
«tnd dc«tth, so tl:at we are true to ourselves,' and Lord Arden, 
Lord Içeny,n, Sir V. I I,.athcte, J»shu«t Vatson, the Bishop 
¢,f Wimhestcr I h,pe), Gladstone, &c. But I suppose the 
names must nçt be mentitned hy anyone. Of course, there is 
much cohhmss and Ol,i,sitim here, for this is a criticising 
place ; but never mind, we will beat them. 
I will consider youv ol0ectin about the leave to alter the 
trn.cts. Keble agrees xvith y,u, but I do hot myself see tho 
difficulty. Vouhl a person go te, the expense of reprinting a 
tract which he has nmde nonsense by inserting 'hot,' &c., 
when he might write and print one of his own ] I ara vel 
leepy, so must leave off. 
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la.S.--We bave no regular committee, but suppose we shall 
ultimately hve one in Oxford or London. At present we 
aire at an in(lefinite number «f local associations. For names 
of leaders take Rose, Arehdeacon llayley, N«wris, Keile, 
Palmer, H«)«»k, Rickards, Dean of l),ip«m, Areh(letcou Fr«,udc, 
the Wilherf«)rees, Greswell of C. C. C» author of the ' Ilarmony,' 
Laneastei; Millet, &e. We have agreed to mMe Turrill's 
bouse out dep5t. I tun the ' Churchman' of the ' Record.' I 
hope I have omitted no question of yours. Thanks for your 
eritieisms, they are always valuable. 

EV. J. H. :NE.IAN TO J. ,V. ,OWDI.:N, EsQ. 
Vorembcr 17, 1833. 
 . . As to the indirect inculcation of the Apostolical 
doctrines, we have begun the records of the Church with tlu 
view. We are printing extraets from Eusehius, &c., giving 
little stories of the Apostles, Fathers, &c., to familiarise the 
imagination of the reader to an ApostolicM state of the 
Çhurch. It was with the saine view thaç we projected out 
bMlads. I had hot forgotten Arius's, but his was the abuse 
of a lawful expedient. Vhat is the ' Lyra Apostolicr' but a 
ballad ? It was undertaken with a, view of eatching peol,le 
when unguarded. Besides, there is every difference betweelt 
the especiMly sacred subjeet which Arius treated in a popular 
way and ours. However, I do hot thiuk you need be ahu'med ; 
probably the series will tm'n out to be composed of sueh 
passages as Dryden's (Chaucer's) description of a good parson, 
parts of Herbert's 'Country Parson.' . . . 
,Vhenever you tMk of the traets, mind and persist they 
are hot eonnected with the Assoeiat.ion, but the production of 
' esident.s in Oxford.' I wish them c«dled the ' Oxford 
Tracts,' but I cannot myself so eall them, for modesty's sake. 
S,) I think that soon I shall adrertise tbem as ' Tracts foi" the 
Times, by Residents in Oxford,' which, of course, will soon be 
corrupted into Oxford Tracts. 
If you had read the dissertations on Becket in tho 
']3ritish,' you would 1,e somewhaç prepared for the kind of 
system we suppose Hildebvand to bave set up. Now out 
notion is that things are returning so fast to a state of dis- 
solution, that we ought to be prepared, and to prepare tho 
public mind, for a restoration of the old Apostolic system. 
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The question of the P,p,l Apo.ty is a long one. As to 
Prophecy, ought it to be the fuie of out judgment about exist- 
institutions ? I mn hot quite clear. 

REV. 1,. H. FI:tOUDE TO EV. J. H. 
2(ovember 17, 1833. 
. . . _As fo giing up the tr,cts, the notion is odious. 
Iqorris writes to my father to anm»unce that the tract system 
was (he was happy to say) abandoned. "We must lhrow tho 
Z.'s «»vev])¢»«rd ; they are , small, and, ,s my father says, 
«lti]v diminishi,g party, lIe is much inclincd to them him- 
self, but will t;tke trouble to ci-culate the (racts .... I wish 
you couhl get fo know s«»mething f S. ,nd "W., ,nd unprotes- 
lanti.se and un-SIiltni.e thcm. I tbiuk they are our sort, 
cnll,usitmts of « sort lhcre are n¢»t nmny of. 2 real gemino 
en{husi«t.st is thc rare.st thin.g g, ing; :yct on Trower's autho- 
ritv we n,«ty aspire t« t],at ruk .... I)o keep vriting to 
Kchle and stirring his ra,(.; he is my tire, but I mav be his 
t,oker .... [ conclude with the empbatic words of Martiaus 
Scrihlcrus: ' Ye Gods, mmihil«te both space and time,' and 
Iwin K me ba«k agtin wth copie)us notes in my pocket on  Stttto 
t»f leligion in the United States.' 

ÆEV. JOIIN KEBLE TO EV. J. 1-1. 
2(orember 19, 1833. 
Spry's and Miller's letters put together seem fo point out 
a definite mode of proceeding, which may be useful. Spry, 
you see, wants a ,oEssociation, q«et,'nus an avowal of prin- 
eiple, nt)t qu«tenus trÇcts. Millet al,prt)ves of out present 
notkms, but x ,nts se)me business«like st,tement to give effect 
to t]mm in otlmr quarters. I think it will be very bar,| to 
get auything like a distinct decl«u'ation, such as Spry wants, 
,,umerously signcd enough ; qy. whether the address will not 
answcr the purpose sutticiently ? If Mr. ,Norris, or any other 
weighty persou or persons from afar, would mect my weighty 
self af Oxford next weck, we might M1 lay our heads to- 
gether to solne purpose. Palmer will larobably be hack from 
"Wi n ton. 
You will see in Miller's a hint touching the multiplication 
of tracts, which a little comforted me for having said what I 
rfterwards feared might check or damla you in that line ; you 
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sec what we mean--not fo make things too cheap. The sooner 
we can set John Miller down to some of the tracts which 
he bas got in his head, the better, don't you think ? 
I like your papers better and better, and so does my sister. 
Transubstantiation and all [this is a week-day lecture]. 

IEV. SAMUEL IICKARDS TO IEV, J. H. 

IVovember 20, 1833. 
I cannot let the day go by without doing what I can 
through you to enter my protest agttinst the tract under the 
title ' Heads of a Week-day Lecture.' I do noç dwell so much 
upon the points, which yet I think are ohjecti, mable, that it 
makes too rapid an advance upon events which may or may 
hot be coming on, and that it is ca|culted to bring on thc 
evils it alludes to rather thau avert thcm; but what I most 
deplore is the language in which it speaks of some of the gifts 
bestowed upon the ministers of Christ, and especially the 
expression 'as intrusted with the awful and mvstel-ious gift of 
making the bread and wine, Christ's Body ara{ Blood.' 
Of course I do not quarrcl with the expression when I 
meet with if in wr.iters who lived before the controversies 
introduced into the wor]d upon the subject, through the errors 
of the Church of l%ome ; but to use it now, and moreover to 
use it in a set of tracts which at any rate will be read af fisç 
with a good deal of suspicion, and h most instances with a 
view to ascertain x hat sort of men write them, and what the 
rem objects of the Association are, appears to me to be nothing 
less than tossing firebrands into our own work. 
I do not at all like the supposition which this tract and 
some others also, too much encourage, that hitherto a very 
large share of the respect paid to clergymen has been beçause 
they were of the rank of gentlemen, &c. To my mind these 
allusions betray a soreness upon these mtttters much below 
and uttm'ly unworthy of the parson of a parish ; who, wher- 
ever he is really respeeted, stands upon ground quite his own, 
and with whieh his happening to be a gentleman has hardly 
anything fo do. 
I find great fault, also, that in an Association composed 
partly, and probably to a good extent, of persons who think 
tha the point to be maintained is tha no alteration should 
be ruade in the Liturgy, exeept under (he competent authority 
by which if has been donc before, the traets (I think, rashly) 
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tLke the higher station, and lnaintain that no changes should 
be so nmeh as listened toa line of proeeeding which seems 
t,» me fo l»etray an unwal'ralatable distrust ,»f our bishops, as 
well as to treat the whoh, aflltir in the most provokkg manner 
fo th,»se xvh,» are seeking for change. 
There are other mattcrs I eould mention if I saw you, but 
I will llll trouble you* with more in writing ; but this in 
honesçy I must add, thaç if the traeçs are ço be written in 
the saine irritated and irritating spirit in which several of 
thent htve been vritten, [ will belong fo the Association no 
Ïhe ' Short Address' by a la> mau, and ' The (lospel a Law 
of Libcrty,' apIcar to nie fo l»e lnodcls for our work, and cal- 
«ulatcd te» (h» the gre«test service to the cause. Indeed, there 
is n«»t «me «,f thc whole set which (loes n«»t please me a hundred 
t imcs as nm('h as if (lis I deases lne ; but there are ugly sentences 
in st)me of them. ]n lny zeal for my own thoughts and feel- 
ings, and lny eflln'ts to blurt th(.m out af all ]mzards, I have 
hardly l«ft, mysclf l'o«nn to send mythanks 5,ryour book 
[the 'krians']. I fccl this is in appearmce a very uukindly 
lt.tter, «md almost a tierce one, but it ws never meant . 
[N.B.Rickards woul(l have liked tracts written in the 
style of Richard t[ooker or Isaac XValton. They would have 
l,een classical, but would have failed of their purpose.  to 
the ' Short Address,' which îs Bowden's, I relnark that, suited 
as if is to minds like Rickards', it has by others been thought 
hot only, on the one hand, ]«eary, but, on the other hand, 'pro- 
voL'ig and irritating.' As toits heaviness, Keble sys (Nov. 5, 
'33), 'The lawnall'S address is excellent, but hardly plain 
cnough,' and Ï suspect that  Richard Nelson' was written to 
do hat the laylnan did n.t do. And, as to his style being 
irritating and l»r,voking, I find from one of R. F. Wilson's 
]etters, S«.l,t(.nd»er 2, ]34, tlmt ]lowden's tract on Chl'istian 
Lib(,rty ('o. 29) raiscd quite a storln at B,)cking, and (I tllink) 
caused refusal of a ehurch rate.--& II. N.] 
Mr. llickards's pen was a rougher weapon than his tongue. 
In conversation with Sir. Nc man his disagreement with the 
tract in question would have been perhaps  reM, but personal 
contact would have softened, brightened, cleared the atmo- 
sphere. 5If. Rickards could not have spoken as he wrote, or, 
if he had, it would hot have sounded quite the saine. If would 
bave been 31-. Rickards's way. Under his singular conversa- 
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tionM gifts his censure would have fitted in with  certaiu 
quaintness of expressi«m which gave ch:u'actcr fo all he said. 
Mr. ewma uswered this attack the next day. His 
]etter has recently corne into the Editor's hands (in 189), being 
found in n packet of Mr. ewnmn's letters to Mr. Rickards, 
sent by his widow, many years after, to Mrs. J. Mozley. The 
letter tohl vevy strt,ngly upon Mv. Newman's n,em.ry. 
If Mr. ickards's letter lnay be eonsidered elmraeteristie 
of ifs writer, the answer fo if will be felt by the reader to be 
instbct vith the spirit of the Movement and with ewman 
as its leer. 

EV. t. -. EWMAN T0 IEV. S. RICIçARDS. 

Oriel College : _5rorember 22, 1833. 

Your letters are always acceptable ; and do hot fancy one 
is lcss so which happens to be objur.gatory. Faithful are the 
blows of a friend, and surely I may be antecedently sure that 
I require thon in m;u,y resI,ects. As fo our 1,esent doings, 
we «tre set ofl and with God's speed ",ve will go forvard, 
through evil report and g,,od report, through reëd and SUl,l,,)sed 
blunders. We are as men elimhing a r,ek, wht tear elothes 
and flesh, and slip now and then, and yet make pr,,gress 
be it !), and are eareless that bystanders eritieise, so that their 
cause gains while they lose. We are set out., and we have 
funds for the present ; ve, like the svidow's eruse, shall n,,t fail. 
This then is out position: eOnlmeted with no association, 
answerable fo no one exeept God and His Church, c,,mmitth,g 
no one, bearing the bhune, doing the  ork. I trust I speak 
sincerely in saying, I ara willing that if l»e said I g, » too far, so 
that I push on the cause of truth some little way. Surelyit is 
energy that gives edge to any undertaking, and energy is ever 
ineautitms and exaggerated. I do hot say this to excuse sueh 
defeets, or as eonseious of having them myself, but as et eou- 
sohttion and explanation to those who love me, but are sorry 
at some things I do. Be it so ; it is well fo fitll if you kill ytmr 
adversary. Nor ean I wish anyone a lmpl.,ier lot thau to be 
himself unfortunate, yet to urge on a triumphant cause ; lil;e 
Laud and Ken in their day, who left a naine which ffter ages 
censure or pity, but whose works do follow them. Let it be 
the lot of those I love to lire in the heart of one or tvo in eaeh 
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succeeding genemtion, or fo be ltogther forgotten, while they 
have hellcd forward the tl'uth. 
As fo your pa,'ticul«r criticisms, I hve been so busy tha 
I h«tve failed fo let my correspot(h.nce kccp 1,ce with xvork. 
7'he Asso,'iatio» bas wthi»g to do «ith the tract.'. The ltter 
are the wovk of Oxflwd men; Kcble, myself, and others are 
answerable for them. This rcmoves, I conceive, pvt of your 
(,liection. If xvouhl be highly indecorous in an association or 
ma» in q'ce, ,)r qf racine, to cont«mI,late the (lownfall of the 
(.lcvgy ; but the very use and meaning of anonym, msness is 
iht you s; W things wovth s«tyig in ihemselves, but notjlt for 
y,,u to s« W. Surely it is highly (h.siral)lc that this topic should 
be l)resen a.mong oth r t,)pics to the lninds ,»f the ('hurch, as 
an o]emt.lt of Iwingig almt cert«dn results. I mean, stirring 
up the c]ergy; and if y«m say this is addressed noç o the 
ch.vgy, lm to the l»eople, I admil»ut i was said af the elergy, 
alid lwrhaps could noç be decently addressed to Oem. The 
notion of tle tracç was fo se the elergy upon preaching o 
their tlocks ; i only professes t, be heads of a lecture, and he 
passa.ge yt,u oliet. to was in marrer of faeç noç dolivered in 
the harsh fovm in  bich if stmds. These remarks will explain, 
af l«ast., tha we do noç ac wihout thought and design, though 
of course you are quite a lil,erçy o think tha$ we err in 
judgment. The truth is there is an extreme difficulty in 
hitting he exac thing thaç will do. Iç is onlv attained by a 
series of expel'iments. Nor is i fait fo look ai each traeç by 
itself : eacb is l)ar of a wh,»]e intended to eflcç one or wo 
gea ends. Hence the ditlevenç tone of Oem (which you 
notice), and which, Le OEssured, does noç avise from difference in 
the writers, bu the saine writer aiming (whether or hot from 
«.rror of judvment) af Oe saine end in a diiren way. I is 
neeessary to w«tke tbe clerey ; if you geç hem eve)a o criticise, 
i is no slighç thig. XVillingly  ould  (if I) be said fo wriçe 
in an ivritating and irvitated way, if in tl«ç way I rouse 
l,e,p]e. I maintain (whether rightly or wrongly, buç l nain- 
tain) t]aç by ways such as hese al,me etm one more hem. 
As o he resisting alterations, I ana amused, though inst.ructod, 
aç the variety of opinions, as of critieislns (e.g. there is hardly 
«me raet whieh in its turn has hot been the best). Now i$ happens that, against mv own judgment, I have been urged fo 
drop the question of the ' Competent, Authority' for alçering 
the Liturgy (flmugh i is noficed in some of çhe racçs), under 
the notion tlmt pe,ple are no ripe for if (oEn 1 i is lnattr of 
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fact that the tract on alterations in the Litury bas boen more 
approved generally than any other), but ail the while I quite 
agree with you it is a point to press ; and in nmtter of fact for 
the last six weeks  friend of mine lins had a paroi,hier on 
hnd af my suggestion about if. I inserted a clause against 
'extr-ecclesias¢ical alterations,' both in the ' Suggestions' 
and the 'Address,' lmt each rime it was cut out. Lastly. 
must just touch upon the notice of tbe Lord's 
confidence to a friend, I can only a(hnit it was 
] do think we bave most of us dreadfully low noti«ms of the 
]lessed S«tcrmnent. ] expect to be called a Pn.pist when 
opinions are knovn. ]{ut (plese God) I shall lead persons on 
a lit{le w«ty, while they fancy thv are only taking the mean, 
and denounee me as the extreme. Thus all gond is donc (I do 
hot say k,Td u}) by going before tmople, and l«.tt:ng them 
fmey they tre striking a lMmce. t .thers 1,e d etors of 
the Church. ] do hot aire af bein.g such (though I think my- 
self rigbt) : let me be th«,ught extravagant, and yet be enpie(l. 
Ilere yau bave a sketch of views and feelings whieh, had 
I the hapliness to be often with you, ytm at least would be 
more able to (ln justice to, as hearing them vit3 rote. We will 
take adice and thank you ; we will thmlk y« u for eufi ; but 
we will take out mvn line aeeordingto the light given us by 
Almighty (o(1 and llis Holy Church. We trust to be inde- 
pendent of all men, and to be lialle to be st«,pped by ,one, 
and if is a weakness t« he pained, whieh I hope to get over. 
Time was when to know the greater part of Oxford was against 
me would lutve snddened me. That 
but still I surfer vhen eriticised by friends. Never sui,pose I 
shall be over-praised.' I hear but the faults of what [ do. 
]t is good for me J should do so, but SOnletimes ] mn apt to 
despair, and with diculty ara kept up to my work. Nty, I 
ara apt fo go into the other extreme, and peevisMy faney men 
my enemies, as anticipating opposition as a nmtter of course. 
But enough of this. 
The address goes on splendidly. Already ve have two 
thousand elergy who will sign iL. You do hot st:rte your view 
of it. ILs o[jeet entre no«« is threefold ; fo rouse the elergy 
to think and eombine, to strengthen the Arehbishop 
Vhately, and to strengthen the ('hureh as an independent 
power against the liberalisers in and out of Parliament ..... 
Send me word if you will eo-operate about the address, and I 
will tell you what to do. 
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ttere this correspondence on the tracts appears to have 
ended. Letters continued to pass between the friends, as will 
1)e seen, sh,)wing kindly interchange of thought, but the con- 
duct of the 3[ovement d,)cs hot secm to bave beel touched 
upon again. As thne goes on, 3[r. Newman colfides to Mr. 
Rickm'ds some daul)ts that pressed upon him, but there is no 
retm'n fo lhat hal)l)y frce(h)m of intercourse on the subject 
that engr,)sse,1 Mr. Newmaa's mind, which marks their early 
corresp, )lldPilce. 1 

IEV. R. H. FIOUDE TO IEV. ,.T. ]I. EWMANo 

Pierce's lb,td, F«Imouth : Nocember 20, 1833. 
Thc box wo (lincd in last )'car with all the tricolours and 
tr«,phies ¢)f the thr('c days, lmt no Pe(h',fitcs. 
1,5"b5y.--I mn «» s(art tO-lnOrl'OW. I ara ai Arehdeaeon 
Sheel)sh«mks . First let me e«mgratulate you on your letter 
 It may he snid that opiuions, once farmed deliberately, did seem 
with Mr. Rieknrds iueapab]e of change, modification, or soltening. His 
fcelings towar, ls t lin Clmreh of Ilome were sueh that nothing eould 
l,are him, in 1he case of anyone he had once regarded with affection, for 
au actual eomcrsion to her eomm(mion. These fee!ings were so well 
known to his friends that, as years pass by, they shrank from paining 
him by the reports that were familiar to the Oxford world, and were 
more than reports to those eonneeted with Mr. Newman. It thus hap- 
l,encd that in 18t5, when at a sociM gatLeing of almost a pubfic 
nalure, the.fact of Mr. Newman's rcception into the oman Churcb was 
spokcn of as imminent, if hOt ah'eady accomplished, )[r. Rickards stoed 
u l) and coutradicted it. ]t was a blow lhat ought to have been spared 
him. A [ricnd writing in 1878 descibed, or rather intimated, this 
sccne to Dr. Newman. He wrctc in answer : ' You could hot have done 
; kindcr thing to me than fo tell me about Rickards. For it seemed to 
accom,t for the conduct towards me of one whom I ever loved and 
wlmm in mem,wy I ever look back upon with affection. No bouse w 
evcr plea¢:mter to me il,an his, and I havc him and Mrs. Rickards as in 
1 s2;, 1827 and !:12 vL idly before me. But the tracts divided us from 
thc (.ry first, lit prtcsted against the earlicst of them, and wrote 
me what ho hims(.lf called a tierce letter. He malte attempts to soften 
his words, but the " ugly passages" which he wishcd to cut out werc 
just lhose which alone in my eyes were of any value. He wrote me a 
kind, or rathcr beautiful, letter a[ter No. 90, and called once with Mrs. 
R. on me at Littlemre.' 
Mr. ewman goes on to explain that he had wisbed those who ew 
his course of thought should report it to ail friends who had,  he 
might suppose, a ght to know. And when the aet of separation from 
lhe Chuch of England came. he seems to bave hot becn able to under- 
stand how any should be unprepared. 
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of yesterday. You lmve done if iu style. [N.B.--I bave hot 
the letter ; if contMned the correspondence between Ar,lold 
and me.] Polo,dus would give you most credit for the word 
'respond.' ' Vhich of course has its pmise' is cpital. 
This correspondence with Aruold is not in any of the papers 
that have been placed before the Editor. 

VEr. ARCIIDEACO FROUDE TO REV. J. H. EWMAN. 

Voeember 25, 1833. 
I had intended to have witten fo you this very dty belote 
Ir. PMmer's circul«u" and your accompaniment were received. 
The address cert«duly is in itself a m,,st unmc«mi,g a.fltir, 
people who desire ci m«,emcnt will possildy give it some ira- 
portance as « lirst stci>. 
The fact nuty he that the great hody «f the clergy know so 
little of the actual state of things t]utç they would hardly 
believe the near appr«,ach ,,f an important crisis .... In this 
way I reconcile myself t« the milk-and-water production that 
must go fo Lmd»eth. Besicles, a siguature is lt,«l<ed upou as 
a sort of smart-m«mey that in most cases will be acknowledged 
as a regular eulistmcnt fiw future service. I can scarcely tix 
au individual in my archdcaconl T who is likely to make an ob- 
jection ; but as the thing lwings publicity, I (htre sav the Whigs 
will use ail their iuflucnce to defcat us. My brther Arch- 
doacons, Stephens and Barnes, a,'e quite Mire to the mischief 
that is brewing. Thev diItr «tbout the pr,prietyof signing an 
address to out own Biah,p. I think it lmd better be omitted ; 
for besicles, as between a Bish,p and his own clergy such 
compliment goes for little, I sh«mhl be sorry to have the 
main oldect mixed up with auother measure .... D desire 
Mr. S. Wilbe,orce to write to Mr. Lyre. My neighlour will 
be glad to tind what his fi'iend's views are. tle is a capital 
speaker, very generally liked, and in times of diculty will be 
sure to act au import«tnt part. 
By the beginning of the year we shall be ripe for associa- 
tions. Is it hot advisable that you should be prepared to 
assist your counh fricnds with forms, regulations, &c .... 
The Rev. Saml. Rowe of Stmchouse will be a useful corre- 
spondent ; he is methodical, diligent, and right-minded, and 
has much influence with a respectable part of the yeomam T 
in the neighbourhood of Plymouth, as well as among a large 
popuhttion in his own pa, rish. 
VOL. I. F 



,. W. ]3OWDE.'¢, :EsQ., TO :PEv. J. II. :NEW.IAm 
Cal»h,,a'on : 3vember 25, 1833. 
Vith regard to the Clmncellorship  I should be much 
obliged by a sitgle llne, ns soon s the d,y q]" election is fixe,l. 
Vlly is m»t the Archbish»p to be chosen ? Mind and let me 
kltow  htali yott and yotrs sui»port , and, if there is any danger 
«,f a sharp contest, I will more southmds fo be af my post. 
Vere thc Archbishop put up I wouhl certainly corne. I sh,,uhl 
like fo see him returned by a sweeping miority, both vith 
regard fo ifs eltbct uI_,on tlm country and on his own future 
cmduct. It lnigllt tend to <tt]etaize llim.  But this, I ara 
afl'aid, is a drealn. I see the distillction you nlake between 
tho apostasy of a Çhureh and an apostasy in a Church ; but, as 
w,u say the question is a long ono. 
I have heard of your etWl'esp,mdence with Arnold from 
llogers. I shall lnake y,»u sh«»w nie, in eonfidenee, the doeu- 
meltts. I aih gcttin out «,f the wor]d of news. From some 
snecrs whieh I saw in the ' l;lobe ' against Mcçlhee and others 
1 supp«»se that there have bcen st»me ApostolieM proeeedings 
in Irelaml. I have gut nearly llalf- ay through the ' Ariang' 
which is what I expected it to be. I fear though, that it is 
too 9ood for extensive circulation at the present day ; but you 
do hot write for t]e dag. 
1 have noyer asked what Ogle thought of what was going o1 
partly 1 belic e, from a lurking fear that he  as hot with us. 
Thc fnllowing letter shows that the Movement was beg- 
ning fo tell and make a stir : 

EV. J. A. STEPIIENSON TO I)tEV. J. tI. EWMAN. 
Lyq)sha», Somrs:,t : iVocember 25, 1833. 
Your naine havin»- hcen mcntioued as that of an influcn- 
tial meml)cr t,f the Church Conservatie Society af Oxford, I 
ara requested by a society of clerical friends in this ncigh- 
bourhood to solicit your kind attention and advice. 
Y'e have been informcd on epi'zcopal authority 'that the 
 Chancellorship of thc Univcrsity of Oxford vacant by the death of 
Lord Grenville. 
z Compare Justin Martyr, Qa,.t. (-/entil. ad Cl'istianos (III. il. 
350, ed. Otto): çbr rd.\a, à3lva'îov'a q)thdo'oçov YI'td'wva. 
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ministerial pla.n of ecclesiastical and l[turgical reform is in- 
tendcd to surprise the world by its exteusiveness as nu, ch as 
the Commons Refm'm Bill did' that it is desigued to leave out 
of the ameuded P,'ayer lh,ok everything that gives ny ottnce 
to auyl»ody, and that thc Bishop of London and the Archbishtp 
of lhblin have alrcady 'corne over' to the support of the 
alterati« n. 
Under these circumstances we are fearful of the concession 
plied in the last paragraph of thc m»w circulating address 
to the Arehbishop -f Cauterbm T being taken advantage of, 
and the condition attached toit heing overlooked. We are 
fearful of the word ' correction' being construed as applied to 
the Litu'ffy 
The assault on tht rand bastion, the Athnsian Creed 
(long since lcft out of the Amm'ican Episcopal Liturgv), htts 
l»een lrcdv opened l»y Cauon Wo«,dhouse. Fceling ourselves 
the inestimable value «»f th:tt Creed, hot ouly on ccount of its 
lucid, cautious, and most instructive explanations of the grand 
subjects of the Christian fttith, hut also on account of its 
forming, together vith the Commination ervice, the only 
renmining disphtys of the power of the Church to pronounee 
those excluded from its Communion, who do hot dhere to its 
doctrines nd its duties, we think tht  determined stmad 
should be nmde for its reservation. 
Vould it do to promate n address to the King or to the 
Bench of Bish«,ps or to the two Housos of Convocation now 
adjourned, but hot dissolved, to the following purpose ? 
We the undersigned .... beg to express ouv confidence in 
.... for the prcventiou of any alter«ttion whatever altbct- 
in, direct]y or indirectly, the invaluable doctrines of the 
Church of England, or in any degree superseding the existiug 
use «»f any of the thrce Creeds, 0m Hwnn of Glory to the 
Fathcr, &c., or any other stmding forn/la of the ffith. Ve 
arc .... &c. 
Lstly, if çhe idea met your approbation, would you origi- 
nate it at Alma l:tter ? ' Do.minus' est adh«c ' illumin«tio' 
çju.¢. And from her the Light, scattm-ing these drk clouds, 
ought, as in many former instances, first to radiate. God 
gmnt it may shine forth moreand more bfilliantly. Ve hve 
no real tesson for apprehension. 
With much respect and gratitude for the exertions, of 
which some information hs reched us, I 



]EV. TIIOS. IOZLEY TO I:{EV. ,. tI. EW3IANo 
_5ovember 27, 1833. 
You bave had so many rubs and buffets that one lo«,ks on 
you as a pcrson nmde to receive such things, with obur et 
ws tripl«x to Iear any amount of vexati«,n md annoyance 
nue mav inflict. 51r. S. has cnme fo a complete standstill. 
t[e lms'l)ccn into orth:,n,lton, and among others seen a 
Mr. B., who entircly aplWm'cd «,f the addvess, and was prepared 
t« go any lengths ; but, glancing his eye on the shect, to his 
hm'vor ho f.mnd no l,rinter's nmne, and in,mediatcly cast if 
awav fr,,m hi,,, as a vent,mous thing .... 
Now for youv traets. The c,ne whM, hues nmde you so 
vcry intcvesting a man to some of vour readcrs--that is, ' The 
(l«»sp«,l a L:w of Lil»crty has hot had the saine effeet here. 
Mr. Lh»yd ('rawley takes great exception to one or two 
p;ssages : he un«h.rseorcs thc lit/le express eommand for public 
nrsl,ip, and r«.fe='s to Matth(«v xviii. 20 ; and luving leen 
engagcd in v«u'i«ms litho, suits ;md arguments with Quakers, in 
which he lins always Sl.)k(,n ,f tithes as any other property, 
the result of individual gr«mts» he is frightened at your 
found ing the payment of tithes on imitation of the patriarehl 
and Jewish rule. 

llEV. E. B. I)USEY, D.D., ïo IEV. J. H. IEW_IAN. 
][OUb« y eronig ." .%ember 1833. 
I sh:tll havc much lleasurc in signing the address to tho 
Archlishq), Imt I think it wou]d Ie a grc«t olliect hot fo make 
it the w(wk off thc Association, unless it wcre n,eant fo express 
its hyalty and sub,,dinati,,n. 5Iany, I should think, vould be 
glad t« sign the mhh'ess who would doubt al)out the eonse- 
(lUenCeS of an Associat, i,m. 
[N.II.--This ws bef,re Pusey had joined lhe Movemen 
Indccd, he was too 1 tu take part in it.--J, lI. N.] 
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